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Vout. XII. 


CASSANDRA IN IRELAND ; OR “TIS SIXTY YEARS” 


TO COME, 


There is a history in all men’s lives 

Figuring the nature of the times deceas’d, 

The which observ'd, a man may prophesy, 

With a near aim, of the main chance of things 
As yet not come to life; which in their seeds 
And weak beginnings lie intreasured. 

Such things become the hatch and brood of time ! 


Wett—here we are safe over the 
shoals of time, and landed in this 
broiling summer of Eiguteen Hun- 
DRED AND Ninety-EiGut! Why,bless 
me! I think the seasons grow hotter 
as the world grows older ; as if they 
intensified as they approached nearer 
and nearer to the final ecpyrosis (that 
singular Mythus, as Divinity Professor 
Taschenspieler of Berlin calls it) ; oras 
if, at all events, this worthy old century, 
soon to breathe its last, were determined, 
like the Hindoo widows of old, to expire 
in flames. Now, under this burning 
August Sun, what can a man do but 
resign himself deliberately to that 
Limbo of day-dreams that lies be- 
tween the regions of Sleeping and 
Waking——yes, there is one step lower 
in mental vacancy—I'll go read the 
Government Paper! 

Now for my boots. Pshaw! this 
Steam-Valet of mine is perpetually 
out of order. He—she—it (I have 
not yet settled the gender of this 
mechanical humanity) is positively 
not worth me sixpence. I protest I 
shall presently have to put on my own 
elothes, like my poor grandfather sixty 
years ago! Ah, we shall never have 
come to the full predestined empire of 
mechanism until we shall have excluded 
man and mind altogether from inter- 


ference with our machinery ; till we 
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shall have obviated errors of work- 
manship by annulling the need of work- 
manship after the first operation for 
ever ; and made machines capable of 
generating their own likeness ad in- 
These are the triumphs of 
future years! When—oh, when shall 
that happy age arrive, at which men 
shall trace the pedigree of their time- 
pieces yet more carefully than the 
pedigree of their horses ; and separate, 
with heraldic precision, the aristocracy 
from the plebeian race of smoke-jacks ? 
When shall we breed spinning-jennies 
as we breed sheep ; and printing-presses 
beget printing-presses to the end of the 
chapter ? 
Visions of glory, spare my aching sight ! 
. * * * 


Another Century—the busy nine- 
teenth century—hastens to the tomb. 
Among the haughty claimants of civi- 
lization, its Infancy was baptized in the 
blood of an hundred fields ; its Man- 
hood consumed in the turbulence and 
struggle of an epoch of change in the 
history of mankind ; its declining years 
—but [ am too near that division of 
the mighty Picture to judge wisely of 
the design. With all its virtues and 
all its crimes, the Nineteenth Century 
hastens to join the shadowy millenniums 
of antiquity. How will these hoary 
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Patriarehs of Time receive the new 


comer? Will they welcome the 
Stranger into that mystic realm where 
the Past is reposited real as the Pre- 
sent ;—real, for Action is as essentially 
imperishable as Matter, and in the 


decree of God and the Nature of 


Things, no particle of either is capable 
of annihilation. Surely the sternness 
of their dark welcome will not be 
refused, when in the story of the new 
denizen of the Past is read their own, 
and'the voice of blood still proclaims 
the gloomy consanguinity of centuries. 
Say shall not yonder dim Shape stoop 
from its Egyptian throne, and griuly 
smile as, alter the lapse of thrice a 
thousand years, it finds its own Sesos- 
trian Age renewed among unhappy 
mankind by him whose toys were the 
crowns of Europe? Has that century, 
undying in the records of human 
Thought, which bears with it the busy 
story of Greek republicanism, no sym- 
pathies with that which can recount 
a tale more mod: rn, of a people without 
reflection and of leaders without prin- 
ciple? Yea—have yon dark Brother- 
beod of centuries,—-of those when in 
slow and silent vastness arose (like 
the Temple of Israel, where “there 
was neither hammer nor axe heard”) 
the enormous Fabric of ecclesiastical 
tyranny,—when, year after year, it 
grew upon the halt-civilized — 
until all the palaces of Europe lay in 
its portentous shadow, and all “the 
sceptres of Europe were cast upon 
its threshold,—have these dusky Ages 
no gratulation to offer to one that 
comes to give dim promise of their 
recurrence,—ay, to proclaim, as pledge 
and earnest of the gloomy prophecy, 
that side by side with the central 
illumination of the world, with Ene- 
LAND, there lies a land still the happy 
fastness of obstinate barbarity, and 
where Superstition is each day more 
and more securely cementing, with the 
blood of her few, and scattered, and 
deserted adversaries, the 
broken Shrine? Terrible identity of 
degrade ‘d man! When shall ¢Aaé cen- 
tury join the eternal Past, whic ch, with 
the bright announcement. of “a new 
heaven and a nwew earth,” shall break 
the permanent unity of evil ! 

And yet, «a busy time of superficial 
mutability has beentius same nine’ centh 
century. The depths of the Ocean of 
Humanity may still repose unshaken ; 
the surface has been tossed by many a 
ruffling breeze. When I look back 
among the thousandfold changes which 


repairs of her 
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the progress of intellect has brought 
with it—for, as Counsellor O’Flam 
said finely the other day at the 
Tailors’ Society for the Re genera- 
tion of Mankind, “the mind marches 
to victory over the corpses of fallen 
institutions,”-—when | cousider—again 
to quote the Counsellor’s animated 
lan.uage to the Incorporated C ompany 
of Hucksters—that “the truths ot oue 
generation become the exploded super- 
stitions of another ”__what one object 
can I pronounce superior to change ? 
what one object, at the close of the 
cenuiury, triumphant over the assaults 
of time and saticty-——— But I reeall 
the rash generality as my eye falls on 
- venerable, the still uufaded dignity 

{Tue Macazine! Still as ever, not 
more certain are the monthly revolu- 
tious of the Moon in the firmament, 
than the monthly recurrences of her 
sister Luminary upon earth ; with this 
incomparable advantage, that whereas 
the vesial of the sky exhibits but one 
unchanging side to mankind, an ever- 
lusting variety adorns the myriad-sided 
rival of her glories! 

Sitting in this dim sunset of a cen- 
tury, ere yet the heavy clouds have 
dropt their curtain on its dying light, 
how multitudinous are the voices of 
its spectral years! New arts are pro- 
claimed, new efforts to make man 
sufficient to man, and new unhappi- 
nesses to establish the vanity of the 
mighty Dream! The very soil that 
is west fertile in intellectual produce 
seems fated to be the most fertile in 
new forms of pain; and man’s in- 
genuity to create torments keeps pace 
with his ingenuity to cure them. Do 
what we will with human nature, there 
still seems to be left behind some 
mysterious and obstinate terin which 
no contrivance can utterly eliminate ; 
some particle which refuses to yield to 
any meustruum of education or politics, 
Take the highest—the fairest e senna 
Gur course of Algebra in Tipperary 
has utterly failed to keep the students 
out of continued fractions; and the 
whole eflorts of our National Eduea- 
ion Board in simplifying eraniology 
for the province of Munster, have only 
tended to insrease the practical cra- 
niology of fractured skulls at the fairs 
of Limerick and Clonmel. Liberality 
itself lias become illiberal; the prin- 


ciple that all religions are alike has 
terminated in the quiet supremacy 
of unqualified superstition ; and the 

rights of man,” with which we began 
the century, have calmly subsided into 
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the “rites of the church,” with which 
we end it. How is this? What in- 
fluence is it around and among us, that 
has made fools of our statesmen and 
toys of our acts of parliament? What 
mysterious Power is it, which, siding 
in turns with every party and closing 
with none, alternately royalist and 
republican, despot and democrat, a 
Liberator in one latitude, an Inquisitor 
in another, wearing the uniform of 
every ra and fighting for itself alone 
in all,—has stood among contending 
factions, and, supporting itself by sue- 
cessively supporting each, has calinly 
moulded them all into the creatures of 
its purpose—a purpose unchanged and 
unchangeable, for a Spirit beyond man 
rules the march of that system, and 
breathes into it from age to age the 
stern immutability of character that 
marks a Single Agent, and the vastness 
of design that marks that Agent a 
Being mightier than human! 
Yes—there is a retributive Provi- 
dence! a Providence that, amid all 
the permitted inequalities of earthl 
dispensations, dees now and then flash 
upon man at this side of the grave 
the terrible equity that belongs to 
a future world. Ireland, misgoverned 
and misused—Ireland, that never yet 
knew the steady blessings of an honest, 
uncompromising gospel policy—Ire- 
land, where the Protestantism of the 
purified Church of Christ was never 
yet fairly, thoroughly, and with the 
whole force of an enlightened govern- 
ment, brought into action——where en- 
couragement was given to every re- 
ligious party as the momentary con- 
junctures of a_ paltry expediency 
suggested, and the high principle of 
the unswerving Law of God never, 
for ten years together, carried out,— 
Ireland, thus abused, is in crime 
avenging crime! A great people 
was surrendered for centuries to be 
the prize of the chance triumphs of 
politics, and the corruption thus gene- 
rated has risen to punish its generators. 
The Church itself (the great instrument 
of illumination) in early times neglected 
as to its internal management, after- 
wards deserted as to external assistance 
and legislative co-operation, has sunk 
—an easy victim—before the eneimies 
of Englund and of God. After ages 


of misrule, andinnumerable fluctuations 
of party triumph, the awful Falsehood 
has at length risen to the uncontested 
ascendant—THAT IN RELIGION A MA- 
JORITY CONSECRATES ERROR—and from 
that hour Britain's deadliest fue has 
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lain by her side! England was ap- 
_ (who cannot read it in her 
vistory ?) to a mighty office in the 
beneficent purposes of Providence ; 
the chosen Israel of modern Chris- 
tianity, she has fallen below her calling, 
and she is forsaken. Yes—Eugland 
may still in ancient glory sweep the 
vanquished seas—her name and lan- 
guage may still be heard among the 
remotest tribes of man—she may be 
owned sovereign in lands where her 
summer noon is a winter midnight— 
the chain of subject-realms with which 
she circles the globe may still be 
unbroken,—but in the hour of her 
triumph the foe is at her gates! Vie- 
tory beyond the Indus and the St. 
Lawrence—treason and treachery at 
home! Cherishing in her bosom the 
unrelenting enemy of her liberties— 
for Protestant Christianity is the soul 
and life and spirit of British liberty— 
she is as one who moves abroad in gay 
and gorgeous apparel, and meets in 
every voice the tone, in every eye the 
glance, of deference and devotion,— 
who returns home to groan in the silent 
secresy of the closet over some dread 
and festering disease felt every hour to 
be approaching nearer and neurer to 
the innermost springs of life! 
* * + * * * 

Paulo minora canamus. Amid all 
that inexhaustible variety of new and 
happy arts in which Nature has been 
dragged at the triumphal chariot of 
Intellect, it is no easy matter to pro- 
nounce to which the crown of surpassing 
dignity belongs. ‘That project of my 
learned and versatile friend, Dr. Boring, 
of travelling by a chain of successive 
explosions of gunpowder to the Moon, 
is indeed a mighty conception ; but as 
1 understand some trivial practical 
difficulties still impede the realization, 
it is scarcely fair to speak of it yet as 
entitled to take bond fide rank among 
positive inventions. Nor can anything 
be more piquant than that brilliant 
paper read by Professor Puff to our 
own Irish academy on yestereve; and 
which, as the morning papers truly 
say, “created a prodigious sensation 
among the audience.” The learned 
Professor’s object was (as the world 
will soon, it is to be hoped, experimen- 
tally know) to demonstrate the practi- 
cability of counteracting the solar 
attraction, and sending “the ship of 
Earth (as he prettily called it) sailing 
through the blue intinitude of space,” 
by concentrating and directing the 
whole énergies of terrestrial maguetism 
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in such a current as to establish an 
attractive sympathy with Sirius or any 
other remoter sun at pleasure. The 
Professor kindly declared himself wil- 
ling, as soon as all the preliminaries 
should have been arranged, to assume 
in person the helm of the mighty 
vessel, for a trifling consideration.— 
What accessions to our Knowledge 
would the fulfilment of this magnificent 
design produce! “ Think,” said the 
eloquent close of the memoir, “ of 
stopping as it were to take in coals 
at Arcturus, and spending a cold win- 
ter in the belt of Orion !” 

Yet, after all, 1 am inclined, for my 
own part, to think our rapid advance- 
ment in moral and political contrivance 
to be among our fairest claims to the 
admiration and gratitude of posterity. 
As abridgment of labour is the great 
modern object of discovery, so we 
have happily applied the principle to 
moral essences. For instance, we do 
equal justice to parties by neglecting 
one of them altogether ; and we put 
men, who know nothing, into the most 
important positions, in order that the 
office may educate its functionaries.— 
What a dexterous saving of time and 
expense! Again, on the great prin- 
ciple of compensation,—being well as- 
sured that an excess in one quarter is 
invariably accompanied by a propor- 
tionate deficiency elsewhere,—we cal- 
culate the average intensity of rebellion 
in Europe: and support it with the 
whole weight of our name and govern- 
ment abroad, as the surest means of 
suppressing its fires at home. Taking 
advantage, too, of the double signifi- 
cancy of the word, we exchange the 
abstract forthe concrete, and strengthen 
our foreign re/ations with a vengeance ! 
Nor are our foreign relations behind- 
hand (to do them justice) in plans and 
contrivances. Having had the honor 
of dining (the day before yesterday) 
with the Russian Governor at Con- 
stantinople, his Excellency (after the 
bottle had circulated pretty freely) 
began to throw out hints and insinua- 
tions of a political project, which, as he 
said, he candidly confessed he thought 
likely to prove of extraordinary utility 
—as Heaven was his judge he had 
no other view—to the general Euro- 
pean System. M. Strixstraxstrogonoff’s 
words were indeed somewhat indistinct, 
and gave but a moonlight glimpse of 
his meaning ; and I must profess myself 
wholly incompetent to interpret, with 
anything like precision, that dialect of 
triple diplomacy in which his Excel- 


lency is known to be so consummate a 
master. However, I could collect, 
with tolerable certainty, that the thing 
turned upon the convenience—merely 
the convenience, the common advantage 
toall parties—of reducing Europe—just 
by way oftemporaryexperiment—under 
the jurisdiction of a single head; 
thereby to secure those great benefits 
of dispatch and unanimity which all 
political writers had agreed were only 
to be obtained by the monarchical 
form of superintendence, and which 
tended so powerfully to the progress 
of the human race towards perfection, 
—‘the one point,” added his Excel- 
lency, “which is ever nearest to my 
heart.” With a devotedness of public 
spirit never sufficiently to be applauded, 
he likewise declared, that “ without 
being understood by anything be then 
said, or might afterwards say, or be 
thought then or afterwards to say, to 
pledge himself definitively to any opi- 
nion on the subject, whether asincluded 
himself or higher interests ; and with- 
out professing to declare the purposes 
and views of other parties, which might, 
perhaps, be unknown to him, and 
which, whether known or not, he 
could not, under existing circumstan- 
ces, and making a fair estimate of the 
whole of the case as between all the 
high Powers therein concerned, con- 
sider himself at full liberty to commu- 
nicate,—that, with these reservations 
clearly understood, he did think he 
might, on the whole, go so far as to 
hint his impression —for he could under- 
take to state no more fixed conviction, 
—but, everything duly understood and 
allowed for, his impression, that, sup- 
posing such an arrangement feasible, 
lis ImperiAL Master would be found 
willing himself to take on him the very 
onerous, burdensome, weighty, and 
disagreeable duties of such a position. 
The high military fame of my august 
Master,” continued the Governor, when 
we had recovered from our first burst 
of admiration at this philanthropic 
martyrdom of the Emperor, “ would, 
of itself, be sufficient to recommend 
the unreserved consignation of the 
armed force of Europe to his imperial 
hands ; your bold Britons, Sir, (with 
a gracious smile to me) officered by 
our brave Russians, would be invincible 
against a world in arms ;—let but my 
Master once possess this body, and 
then ” but here M. Strixstraxstro- 





gonoff became so profoundly lost in 
the involutions of his mystic dialect, 
that I altogether despaired of tracing 
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his labyrinthine path, and fled for 
escape fom his talk to his Tokay. 
ese are, indeed, superb plans; 
they are worthy of 1898; and they 
manifest (as our government gratefully 
recognises) the most flattering consi- 
deration upon all occasions for the es- 
pecial welfare of Britain. _ Yet their 
vastness may, perhaps, deceive us as to 
their absolute originality and exclusive 
merits. And if I am not mistaken, the 
Jan of modern political invention may, 
after all, be fairly claimed by our own 
dear island—our Emerald in the Ring 
of Ocean—(methinks a blood-stone were 
something the more suitable gem for 
our metaphor now a-days!) The secret 
which Greece and Rome sought in 
vain, it is ours to discover and to _ 
tise. These had a pretty trick of agi- 
tation too, a very decided turn for “a 
strike ;” yet we can afford to leave to 
the one her Cleon and her Demades, 
to the other her tribunes and her Mons 
Sacer. We have discovered a stroke 
of art beyond their devising. UNarm- 
ep RepeLtion—the mighty engine 
to refuse—the constitutional suspension 
of the constitution—is exclusively the 
growth of our pacific age; we have 
disclosed the way to exercise, and our 
enlightened statesmen have found a 
voice to applaud, that “ unanimous act 
of anation,” which colder critics would 
describe as uniting the will of a rebel 
with the cowardice of a slave! The 
earlier days of the nineteenth century 
were the infant school for its closing 
achievements. Historians, indeed, are 
so entangled among the rapid changes 
of latter years, that many probably may 
be found to forget that this happy 
process of polite plunder, owes its first 
settlement among us as a permanent 
principle of popular action, to the ex- 
ulted countenance of a government, 
long since defunct, but ever to be 
celebrated as the liberal promoters 
of evety design calculated for the 
advancement of mankind and them- 
selves. Practised (for such is the 
feeble dawn of all great discoveries !) 
at first against a few miserable person- 
ages in black coats, found guilty of 
maintaining Christianity in the country, 
and of being the most educated gentle- 
men within its compass—it has now 
soared to a bolder flight. The fact is, 
that whereas the narrow-minded mul- 
titude of the old time, looked on the 
manceuvre as a temporary and limited 
expedient ; men of mightier calibre 
(men, for instance, whom the Educa- 
tion Funds of the country disciplined 
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into fitness for the enlightened leader- 
ship of their brethren to Freedom— 
the ready-made secretaries of rebellion) 
saw FROM THE COMMENCEMENT, that 
the Art was capable of universal ap- 
plication ; that it was in every sense, 
the grand Catholicon of Irish Emanci- 
pation ; that the formula once pos- 
sessed, it could be shifted at a month’s 
warning to any required department 
of property ; in short, that the Abstract 
Proprietor was its subject wheresoever 
detected for spoliation. The engine 
only required (such was the language 
of the Ribbon Sages, now instructed 
in Mechanical Philosophy and Pneu- 
matics) as its moving power, the desire 
of those to have, who have not; and for- 
tunately that motive is cheaper than 
steam in any country. “ What!” cried 
the Aristotle of the Shebeen-house, 
fresh from the study of Dr. Whately’s 
Logic, “Clergyman and Landlord are 
but accidents, Frepeteter is the essence. 
Tithe and Rent are but names, Money 
is alike in both! What boots it to me 
whether (a serf on the fields of my 
forefathers) I am plundered of my in- 
heritance by Parson or Squire ; Tues 
no ‘essential difference’ among the 
Saxon tyrants ; I only know my father 
starved the black-coats, and it was 
thought a good joke among the parlia- 
ment men ; I'll see if his son can’t do as 
much for the blue!” Hence, in this 
goodly summer of 1898, the lover of hu- 
man perfectibility hangs with delighted 
eyes upon a country where ten millions 
of men, in the quiet exercise of the great 
art—refusing to pay—have calmly re- 
duced their landed masters to beggary! 
Glorious facilities of a free constitu- 
tion! No riot disturbs the peaceful 
triumph —no fractured skull invites 
the village surgeon—not one bleeding 
bailiff ensanguines the ditches of Tip- 
perary—nay, I doubt if one process- 
server has been requested to breakfast 
on his documents—no, no—all is ‘ con- 
stitutional resistance,” “legal agitation,” 
“the unanimous resolve of a free peo- 
ple.” Distresses against well-organised 
millions are preposterous ; “ aggregate 
meetings” soon settle that point ; there 
is no sale for the chattels, and no 
peace for the purchaser; and the go- 
vernment (dear souls) are too kind of 
heart, and too fond of place, to vex 
their Irish faction, or trouble with too 
severe a military snperintendence the 
patriotic assemblies of the finest pea- 
santry in the world! In short, if vou 
will have the honest truth, the case has 
gradually become too difficult for ma- 
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nagement ; arid things must be sadly 
suffered to take their course. For what 
would you have? Conservative mur- 
murers talk of governing a country, as 
if indeed events were not irresistible, and 
“an united people invincible.” To con- 
quer “ten millions of men, resolved to 
die rather than support” a Sassenagh 
Landlord, is a chimera. Would the 
army fight a body of men in whom one 
half of that army recognised their 
brethren in religion and blood? Dare 
they meet such a body of patriots, des- 
p°rate for freedom, and for two long 
centuries secretly organised for this 
great achievement? The thing is 
hopeless. The secret is now too well 
understood, that a united people may 
effect any thing. The elder days of the 
tithe-war have established that mighty 
truth beyond the possibility of doubt. 
And the spirits of the worthy old gen- 
tlemen who upheld the glorious prin- 
ciples of the parsonic blockade, now, 
doubtless, “ rejoice from their airy halls” 
as they behold the happy fructification 
of their votes in the potatoes and salt 
of their descendants. 

But something must be done, or 
appear to be done. Some happy’palli- 
ative must be struck out, some ingeni- 
ous compromise, by which the govern- 
ment that is driven may seem to drive, 
and they who float on the top wave 
may affect to guide the current. The 
managing agents for the Irish mob 
must assume the dignity of apparent 
legislation. Some lingering prejudices 
still haunt the ancestral homes of old 
England, and they must be met, or 
place and purse are in peril. “ Words 
must be given” to the mutterers—to 
adopt the expressive Roman idiom ; 
political entities must be once more led 
to the font, and old rogueries rebap- 
tised into “ satisfactory arrangements.” 
Therefore—the shift held its ground 
before, and John Bull, who stood it 
then, will surely stand anything after 
it—behold! “ Plunder” shall descend 
and come up “ Appropriation ;” “ Re- 
bellion” shall re-appear as “ very natural 
Discontent ;” “ Legal Demands” shall 
darken into “ Oppressive Exactious ;” 
and “ Rent” itself—sacred, inviolate 
Rent—shall arise, “an unhappy Im- 
post !” 

These, however, are only surmises, 
the surmises of one who dreams that 
when human nature and human motives 
remain literally the same, and circum- 
stances equally favourable for their 
development,—the Present and the 
Fature will be apt to resemble the 
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Past. It is but fair to try if the reality 
at all justifies the suspicion. La 
Presse, Messicurs, est le vrai miroir du 
siécle, as the President of the French 
Republic said the other day in his 
speech at the opening of Congress, 
Let me then fulfil my original purpose, 
and woo slumber over the columns of 
the Government Guzette. Now, then, 
for a peep at the Collective Wisdom 
of eighteen-hundred and ninety-eight ! 
* * + * 
* > ~ * 

From the Star of Freedom, Aug. -th, 1898, 

“ The House met at the usual hour, 
and after settling some unimportant 
business (among the rest, reading for a 
third time the bill for the sequestration 
of surplus church property in Lanca- 
shire, to meet the growing wants of the 
Presentation Convents in that county), 
immediately went into committee on 
the Estates’ (Ireland) Bill. We did 
not observe as great an assemblage of 
members as might, perhaps, have been 
expected upon this occasion; a de. 
ficiency probably to be accounted for 
from the overwhelming interest created 
by the solemn ceremony of laying the 
first stone of the new Roman Catholic 
Cathedral in —— street, at which the 
Protestant Archbishop of Canterbury, 
with a liberality worthy of the times, 
was to officiate, accompanied by his 
entire ecclesiastical corps. It was even 
whispered, (but we regret to say without 
foundation,) that his Grace proposed to 
put on his most reverend brother's 
pontificals and celebrate high mass ; so 
that we are not surprised that the public 
of all denominations were solicitous to 
witness so touching and beautiful a con- 
cession as this would have been to the 
true spirit of Christian fellowship. As 
the evening advanced, however, mem- 
bers successively dropped in, until the 
benches were tolerably well filled; 
though, except occasionally, much in- 
terest did not appear to be excited. 
The state of our columns (from our 
anxiety to present our readers with a 
full report of the late momentous dis- 
cussion between the Rev. Fathers 
O'Shaughnessy and O'Toole of Trinity 
College, Dublin, ou the exact shade of 
veneration due to the wood of the 
true cross—a subject now justly en- 
gaging the learned through England—) 
obliges us to restrict our present report 
to a very meagre sketch of the pro- 
ceedings. 


“ Lorp JOHN rose to move his re- 





solutions regarding “the appropriation 
of a portion of the Irish estates to pur- 
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es of general utility in that country.” 

is lordship spoke in so low a tone, that 
we could not for some time catch the 
precise purport of his words, and very 
seldom, indeed, the precise scope of 
his meaning. We understood him to 
say that he considered himself in a cer- 
tain sense pledged to this measure. 
He would not, indeed, go so far as to 
say that he looked upon himself as 
“ pledged” in any such high and obli- 
gatory sense as that his tenure of office 
(which he valued only as it allowed 
him to serve his country) was at all de- 
pendent on the success or the failure, 
the introduction or the non-introduc- 
tion of this measure—(oh! oh!) It 
was, indeed, true, and he never hesi- 
tated to admit it, that he and his 
colleagues had accepted the reins of 
office upon certain conditions con- 
nected with this measure (hear). That 
pledge had wrecked his opponents, and 
flouted him into power. But opposition 
promises (he had the authority of a 
great theologian of the sister church, 
to whom he always referred such ques- 
tions for it) never could be considered 
as binding ministerial performances, 
Yes, he would say, and he cared not 
for the taunts of some honorable gen- 
tlemen, that as long as ever his country 
would endure his poor services, he con- 
sidered himself as bound by no promises 
or principles whatever of this or any 
other description (loud cheers from the 
ministerial benches). Gentlemen might 
talk of principle. Why principle was 
a very good thing in its way (the noble 
lord uttered this sentiment in a tone so 
droll as to create general laughter). 
He had no objection whatever to prin- 
ciple—but every thing in moderation ! 
(renewed laughter), And all he could 
sav was, that if principle interfered with 
his continued oe of serving his 
country—in other words, with the 
general advantage (cheers)—with the 
growth of liberal institutions (loud 
cheers )—he thought such principle no 
better than sheer fanaticism, and fit to 
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be entombed in the same grave with 
“hereditary wisdom” and the other 
follies of an age gone by. Power was 
no object to him. The fact was—no 
one knew how much he endured for 
the public welfare. Another age 
would do him justice. Another age 
would admit (what no one now seemed 
to understand) that it was with the 
spirit of @ martyr he had devoted him- 
self to the service of the crown ; that 
he had sacrificed the retirement he 
loved, through a disinterested anxiety 
for the public good. But the applause 
of his own conscience rewarded him 
for all the agonies he suffered in 
pocketing the emoluments of office— 
agonies renewed each quarter-day 
almost beyond the possibility of en- 
durance! But enough of a subject so 
insignificant as himself (cheers). This 
was the third time he had the honor of 
proposing to a British House of Com- 
mons this great healing measure, based 
upon the broad principle of justice to 
Ireland. The lingering opposition 
which still remained in another place 
had as yet baffled his efforts. An elec- 
tive House of Lords had stood between 
the people and their rights,as an heredi- 
tary peerage had so often done before 
(cheers and a few faint cries of “ order”). 
But the more pliable materials of the 
upper house, under the reformed con- 
stitution of Britain, still gave him hopes, 
that its members would at length re- 
cognize the great truth, that the only 
way to do justice to all parties was to 
give the people what.they wished on 
all occasions, and leave it to their sense 
of propriety to provide for all other 
interests. He would briefly state the 
substance of his resolutions. The 
house knew well how deep-seated and 
universal had been for many years 
back the resistance in ireland to the 
enormous demands of the landed pro- 
prietary. “It was.not for him to state,” 
whether justly or not ; he merely stated 
the fact. “No man lamented it more 
than he did.”* Indeed he was ac- 








* Any reader whose propensities are sufficiently antiquarian to lead him to recur 





to the parliamentary debates of 1837-8, will be interested to trace the remarkable 
similarity between the noble lord’s feelings (so creditable to his humanity,) and those 
of his noble predecessor and namesake on a similar occasion. It would be endless to 
add special references. The noble lord sees plainly that the same arguments and the 
same phrases belong with equal right to analogous cases, Some elderly reminiscents 
of the days alluded to, tell us that the old Lord John was the most accomplished 
man of his time, in that exquisite art of political sensibility which pensively sighs over 
the plunder it encourages, and sheds tears while superintending the “ unfortunate 
necessity” of public robbery. How touching the grace (they cry) with which, when 
the starving clergy’s arrears of unpaid tithe were handed in, like the Recording 
Angel, he “ dropped a tear upon the page, and blotted them out for ever !” 
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quainted with many most estimable 
gentlemen who were impoverished by 
the present ey manifestation of 
public feeling; and he regretted much 
that “the false position in which they 
stood in the country” had exposed 
them to hardship—hardship, however, 
“much exaggerated,” he believed, by 
common report. He freely admitted 
it was not so muth their fault as “the 
fault of the original policy of England” 
towards the sister country. The people 
were very wrong, to be sure, to detain 
the rents and foil the law ; very wrong 
indeed ; but then, he would be allowed, 
in the most guarded manner, to hint— 
just to insinuate (not that he would for 
the world justify rebellion, but merely 
to observe) that “it was not to be ex- 
pected in any country,” or under any 
system of things, that a vast majority 
of the inhabitants of the soil coudd con- 
tinue to pine hopelessly in a land, 
every acre of which they knew well 
had belonged to their ancestors, when 
they had in their power so easy, and on 
a former occasion so successful, an ex- 
pedient for quietly transferring the 
value of the produce to themselves. 
This was all very wrong—he never said 
otherwise; but then “how could any 
thing else be expected?” The Irish 
gentry are, unfortunately, for the most 
part strangers to the people in blood, 
and enemies to them in religion (loud 
cheers from the Irish members.) He 
feared “they brought a great deal of 
the opposition on themselves.” But 
gentlemen said, how shall we escape 
the same treatment? Such honorable 
members should consider the marked 
difference of the English and Irish 
cases. Here was no intruded order of 
foreigners, the creatures of confiscation 
and forfeiture; in ¢his country the 
yeasantry could not look from their 
umble sheds into the records of 
history, and find in the ancestry of the 
living ploughman the sovereigns of 
provinces, and the chieftains of armed 
clans. Butin Ireland (it was his pain- 
ful duty to acknowledge it) the right 
to the country remains in those who 
till lately have been starving upon its 
scanty potato; with few exceptions, 
each gentleman whose driver (so the 
minister of cruelty is named) distrains 
the cattle of the miserable peasant, is 
an usurper, or the descendant of an 
usurper ; he has no claim but that built 
upon the brutal plea of conquest ; and 
what force has given, force may justly 
take away! (loud cheers.) These are 
the principles, continued the noble 


lord, upon which I accepted office ; 
and I do conceive that a statesman is 
bound to adhere to “principle”—that 
is, as long as he is not called to make 
any absurd or romantic sacrifice for the 
sake of it. But above all, they are the 
very principles upon which a revered 
predecessor now no more (here the 
noble Lord seemed greatly affected) 
acted, when fe had to deal with another 
Irish incumbrance, I mean that defunct 
anomaly of old-fashioned legislation, 
the monstrous Cuurcu Esraptisn- 
MENT. I have not gone beyond his 
principles one step further than the 
ee progress of the human mind 
in liberal enlightenment has since his 
day required. And now that that 
source of discontent has been de- 
stroyed, and “an establishment in ac- 
cordance with the religion of the ma- 
jority” substituted in its room, shall we 
leave the great work of “ Irish Tran- 
quillity” imperfect ? For the present 
he only asked the house to make a 
small deduction—say 50 per cent.— 
from the “gorgeous revenues of the 
Irish Hierarchy—he begged pardon— 
Squirearchy, for purposes of general 
utility to a neglected and impoverished 
population. He had strong hopes that 
by this reasonable and timely conces- 
sion to the popular voice, and the ad- 
dition of a few thousands a-year to each 
of the venerable prelates of the sister 
church in Ireland, to secure their 
good will and holy influence over the 
people, the country might very pro- 
bably get through the winter without 
a general rebellion. The noble lord, 
after denouncing the squires as “ pre- 
ferring a few hundreds a-year to the 
peace of the country,” if they mur- 
mured at this pacific “ arrangement,” 
concluded by moving his resolutions in 
the usual form, and to the same effect 
as last year. 

“Mr. H moved as an amendment, 
that the paltry sacrifice of fifty per 
cent. cannot, and ought not to satisfy 
the long oppressed people of Ireland ; 
and that nothing short of an unequi- 
vocal surrender of their ill-gotten gains 
for the public benefit, is to be de- 
manded by English justice of Irish 
landlords. The honorable gentleman 
entered into a long statement (backed 
by several square feet of arithmetical 
calculation) to demonstrate the enor- 
mous importance to that long mis- 
governed country of a redistribution of 
property on equitable principles. The 
present was an inestimable opportunity 
for such an arrangement. It was sheer 
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nonsense to tell that house that the 
landlords had any right to their in- 
herited plunder. Thievery is not con- 
secrated by a thousand generations 
(cheers). But he would put the case 
on broad grounds. _No man had a 
right to anything which the represen- 
tatives of the people in parliament 
thought fit to dispose of. Every man 
is but a trustee for the public advan- 
tage. In the feudal days all men held 
of the king ; now they all hold of the 

arliament! (loud cheers). That was 
his view, and he was not ashamed of 
it. Those were the principles which 
his illustrious predecessor had applied 
to the Irish church ; and in virtue of 
which the plain-spoken patriots of 
that day had crushed that nuisance. 
The noble lord who moved the reso- 
lutions was beating about the bush ; 
he was for “laying the axe to the root.” 
Gentlemen would see he could quote 
Scripture as well as any saintly preacher 
in or out of the house (loud laughter). 
The noble lord seemed to be “ willing 
to wound, and yet afraid to strike.” 
His desires were stronger than his 
courage. For his own part, he was 
convinced that half-measures, or any 
regard to obsolete prejudices about 
prescriptive rights, never could or 
ought to lead to that “final and satis- 
factory arrangement” which alone could 
be expected to give “ TRANQUILLITY 
To IRELAND!” 

“ An HonoraBLE MEMBER, whose 
name we could not catch, here rose amid 
much disorder. The honorable gentle- 
man’s expressions were almost wholly 
lost in the merriment they occasioned. 
We could only occasionally detect 
the phrases, “ recognised — of 
the constitution,” “regard for vested 
rights,” &c. &c. ; but the exquisite imi- 
tation of the braying of an ass, with 
which an honorable and learned mem- 
ber was delighting the house, usually 
drowned the rest of each sentence. 
The Speaker, who himself testified 
much amusement, at length informed 
the honorable member on his legs, that 
the feelings of the house seemed to be 
clearly against his proceeding ; and 
that, as the organ of that feeling, he 
must be under the unpleasant necessity 
of requesting him to give way. Several 
members now rose simultaneously ; 
among whom, 

“ Mr. O’FLANaGan caught the Speak- 
ers eye. The honorable gentleman 
began by observing that he was him- 
self no landed proprietor (cheers). He 
believed he might say as much for 


most of his Irish friends on that side of 
the house (renewed cheering). The 
people had sent them there. The 
ridiculous prejudices of former days 
were gradually disappearing ; and, ac- 
cording to the late enlightened act of 
the legislature, patriotism was now the 
only condition required for a parliament 
man. And as some one had wisely 
remarked that an Infidel is the fairest 
judge of Sectarian controversies, so he 
firmly believed, a man without acres 
himself will always make the best ar- 
bitrator in disputes about property. It 
was a gluddening sight to every lover 
of a free constitution, to see men like 
himself (if he might venture to dwell 
on a subject so personal) exalted on 
the shoulders of the people, from 
grocers’ bills to parliamentary bills, and 
from weighing paltry pounds of sugarto 
weighing the destinies of an empire. 
His heart was with the honorable 
mover of the amendment, for he liked 
sweeping measures ; but he would vote 
with the noble lord, as he was per- 
suaded if once the Irish people could 
fix the crow-bar under the Landed 
Property Nuisance, very few sessions 
more would pass before they succeeded 
in getting parliamentary leave to make 
away with it altogether. There was 
an awkward prejudice still subsisting 
in men’s minds against suddenly beggar- 
ing a large class of British subjects ; 
and therefore, in policy, they should 
take a lesson from that model of gentle 
legislation, the progressive extirpation 
of the Irish clergy, whom they had 
succeeded in starving by insensible 
gradations, on the principle of that 
knowing jockey who had “deducted” 
from his horses’ daily allowance the 
“small per centage” of a grain a day, 
until just as he had happily brought 
them to subsist on a spoonful a-piece, 
they kindly relieved him of all further 
trouble. He always looked upon that 
affecting tale as the true pattern of 
“instalments ;” and with those glorious 
prospects in view, he would give his 
support to the proposition of the noble 
lord. 

“The HoNnoRaBLE AND LEARNED 
MEMBER FOR TIPPERARY next ad- 
dressed the house. The learned gentle- 
man began by disavowing any intention 
of producing exaggerated excitement. 
He stood there in a proud position! 
He was the representative of a county 
ewinently Irish, Hidernis Hibernior— 
a county which, at the close of the cen- 
tury maintained the high character 
with which it had commenced it ; the 
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stern resolve of freedom, fostered by 
nightly victories over the myrmidons 
of oppression; a purpose from which, 
even if a paternal government could 
bear to discourage their midnight chi- 
valry, his brave constituents were neither 
to be seduced nor terrified. And for 
his own part he could say with proud 
gratification, that he felt himself not 
unworthy to represent such a county ; 
more especially (though it was not for 
him to boast) when he contemplated 
the sacrifice he had lately made in 
condescending to accept government 
emolument, for the so/e purpose of car- 
rying out the principle of the nocturnal 
Dracos of his native county—that 
fundamental maxim in which he and 
they alike coincided, of taking from the 
Saxon all they could get. After some 
further observations, and remarking 
how gratifying to his feelings was the 
exemption of so many Catholic land- 
lords from the general confiscation, the 
learned gentleman continued in his 
usual animated strain to observe, “ that 
Ireland was at length awake! The 
seeds of English oppression, long bu- 
ried, had at length ripened, and borne 
their bitter fruits. Yes, the tithe-war 
was the blossom, and the rent-war is 
the fruit! The accursed policy, which 
in days long past but still unforgotten, 
still cherished in the tenacious memory 
of bondsmen, had dared two sell into 
slavery the descendants of monarchs, 
was at length to perish amid the exe- 
crations of ten millions of men!  In- 
fatuated dream of English bigotry! 
How could the plunderers of Ireland 
(that Poland of the West!) even in the 
acme of their drunken triumph, have 
ever expected that so foul a partition 
of the spoils of a noble though unfor- 
tunate nation must not, sooner or later, 
right itself? Or how could the last 
generation have been blind to the fact, 
that the opposition to the tyrant’s 
church was an opposition, not to the 
ministry of that church, but to the 
English tyranny and English Protes- 
tantism it represented? You sent 
us parsons,” continued the learned gen- 


tleman, in a still more animated tone 
“our land was covered with a church. 
leprosy, plague-spotted with the scat. 
tered emissaries of a detested faith, 
We purified the country from that un- 
cleanness! We routed your religion 
and its apostles! But think you that 
the enmity of a people was confined 
by limits so artificial as the name of 
parson, or the gown of preacher? Do 
you imagine that the hoarded hatred of 
centuries will be content to flow within 
the measured channels of a special in- 
stitution, where a// is odious? = Think 
you the Irish people hated your par- 
sons as men? Far from it. The par- 
son (de mortuis nii_—we can afford to 
be generous to the dead !) was in most 
cases the friend of the poor, the father 
of the orphan, the refuge of the desti- 
tute. But he was there as the badge 
and trophy of English conquest and 
English Protestantism, and he perished, 
The individual might be loved, or tole- 
rated—the office he bore, the faith he 
preached, the British interest he repre- 
sented, were detested, and he perished ! 
What! could your fathers have indeed 
imagined that that mysterious Affilia- 
tion, whose secret links embraced in 
one dread brétherhood the whole Ca- 
tholic peasantry of Ireland, had no 
farther aim in view than the extrusion 
of a few heretic ministers from their 
pulpits ? or that in the nightly discus- 
sions of the mountain-side, projects 
more ample swelled not the peasant’s 
thought—dreams of antique glory, pre- 
served in the careful tradition of the 
cottage-hearth, aspirations after that 
mighty palingenesis, which should restore 
to the starving and shivering descend- 
ant of a line of kings, the teeming 
domains he contemplated beneath him? 
The only question was—/ow to effect 
it ; and in sacrificing the church you 
taught him the secret! Is the plundered 
property of the land less a badge of 
degradation, than the tithing of the 
crop? If they hated your Church Es- 
tablishment, because its wealth had been 
the wealth of their own priests,* shall 


they not hate your Land Establishment 





* « Gentlemen were mistaken if they thought such reasons as these would satisfy the 
Irish people. The true objection which was at the bottom of all the opposition to 
the Church Establishment was that the people saw the property which had belonged to 
the Catholic Church, in the hands of the ministry of another faith.” Mr. O' Con- 
nell’s Speech in the House of Commons, Friday July 27, 1838. The ground of 
hostility here assigned by Mr. O'Connell being unquestionably the real and funda- 
mental one, the argument of the learned speaker in the text becomes obviously un- 
answerable. It may also be remarked that the statement of Mr. O'Connell, bis 


deliberate and well considered avowal of the feelings of the Romanist body, being 


quite as applicable to the branch of the Established Church in England as to that in 
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when its wealth is the wealth of their 
own forefathers? Are men likely to 
be fonder of their clergy than of them- 
selves? Orare they more anxious to 
escape paying the ‘minute fraction, 
which was called a tithe, than to seize 
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mitted by resolutions not yet forgotten, 
that property left for the maintenance 
of religion ought to be confiscated, shall 
property left for the selfish purposes of 
personal enjoyment go free? If the 
Parson's right be a dream, where is the 


a fee-simple, when the path is the same Squire's? The people had “a consci- 
to each? If you have, yourselves, ad- entious objection” to your Church, be- 


alts Si a ht 
Ireland, may serve to give some conception of the extent of the religious revolution 
meditated by the party he represents. The future chronologist of English story 
will remember that this memorable confession (not the first of its kind either!) was 
volunteered in a British House of Commons, not ten years from THE OATH OF EIGH- 
TEEN HUNDRED AND TWENTY-NINE. 

And now—setting aside the perjury as a trifle—it might be worth asking once 
more, what is the real value of this popular topic of Irish party-rhetoric? What is 
the real state of the question as between the Irish Church of the fifteenth or. six- 
teenth centuries, and the Irish Church of the nineteenth? Can it be affirmed with 
truth that the Intsu CuurcH was ever deprived of its revenues by an English Par- 
liament? It is most true, indeed, that certain schismatical bishops and priests, occu- 
pants of the sees and parishes of that church, the treasonable “ subjects” of an Italian 
Prince, and the disseminators of doctrines held to be grossly erroneous, were removed 
by an act of the Legislature upon grounds which would at this day, could they be 
proved to exist, justify precisely the same removal of their Protestant successors. 
They preached tenets which were scripturally false, and which were politically dan- 
gerous. To these clergymen an equitable alternative was offered—to resign their 
errors or their preferments. ‘Those who acceded continued in their benefices; those who 
persevered became the unpitied victims of their own culpable ignorance, obstinacy, or 
disaffection. But in all this it is abundantly evident that the Irish Church, and the 
property of the Irish Church, remain just where they were. The Irish Established 
Church—corrupt and reformed—has no more lost or varied its corporate, than the 
Individual in sickness and in health has lost or varied his personal identity. 


It is most evident that in the singular and lamentable case of the total corruption 
of the doctrine and discipline of an established church, there must be some final Court 
of arbitration, to which its condition may be referred. Now that Court (by the very 
terms of the supposition) cannot be expected within the clerical body, or among its im- 
mediate lay adherents. It must therefore be sought outside the infected limits. And 
if so, where shall it be fixed (when the Providence of God has been pleased to permit 
the arrangement) but in the supreme legislative council? Such a council may not 
in itself be the best qualified for religious decisions, but under the unhappy circum- 
stances supposed, it is the best the nation can provide. And if the judgment of the 
Civil Power be in condemnation of the existing body of prelates and preachers (either 
as instructors palpably heretical, or as subjects palpably treasonable )—what course 
can conceivably remain but to command a reformation on pain of removal, and 
sternly to fulfil the penalty if the reformation be refused? In such a state of things 
would it not be monstrous to plead that the endowments of the church should remain 
with the teachers of denounced and perilous error? Would it not be, if possible, 
still more monstrous to uphold such a plea, upon the ground that the preservation of 
its property to the purified church was the spoliation of the same church in its cor- 
ruption; that the church of monkery and Virgin-worship was robbed, because it was 
not suffered to lose by being reformed ? 

The only case wearing the shadow of difficulty is that of church bequests for special 
services, But here the legislature is unquestionably bound to presume that the de- 
visors of these superstitious bequests would, if enjoying the light of a gospel refor- 
mation, gladly annul conditions founded in the ignorance of former ages, and willingly 
consecrate their donations to the general purposes of religion. Their bequests were 
to the church of the country and the state ; and they are continued as such. But it is 
idle to argue on imaginary data; Where is there an instance of such a bequest ante- 
cedent to the reformation, and now legally available to the representatives of the 
precise party to which it was made? 

Ou the whole, it is manifest that the claim of the peasantry to the forfeited 
estates is absolutely stronger than that of the priests to the church property ; and if 
the latter have been the suppressed but earnest demand of Ireland in 1838, as Mr. 
O'Connell deliberately declared, how is it wonderful that the former shoald speedily 
tollow ? 
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cause it was, in their belief, calculated 
to spread false doctrine, and you grant- 
ed the objection ; shall this delicacy of 
conscience be less keenly offended in 
the maintenance of a body, whose whole 
resources of wealth and influence are 
known to be, though more indirectly, 
yet quite as — devoted to the 
same or similar purposes? Especially 
where the sensibility of conscience is 
so exquisitely quickened (as in most of 
the disinterested objections of this de- 
scription) by the inflaming anticipation 
of sudden and enormous gain? But 
I waive this point. Englishmen, you 
are said to love facts, and I come to 
facts. You may argue, but can you 
compel? For five years back no rent 
has been paid in two-thirds of Ireland. 
How will you enforce it? The pea- 
santry know their power. Their pas- 
sive resistance to tithe, triumphantly 
successful, has instructed them in the 
great Art of calmly revolutionizing the 
property of a country. Can you crush, 
by a few thousand scattered police, or 
the reluctant hostility of a semi-Catho- 
lic soldiery, or in the face of the sym- 
pathies of liberalized England, the fierce 
energies and sullen unanimity of ten 
millions of men? They wave the rents 
now, and how will you take them? 
They are rising in wealth and resources 
—while the baffled gentry are sinking 
in hopeless poverty, and calling in vain 
to a government powerless to aid them. 
The ministers of their holy religion (who 
feel that they must rise as the people 
rise) instruct, encourage, console, and 
marshal them !—One out of innume- 
rable petitions,"—continued the ho- 
norable and learned member, “ with 
which he had been intrusted by his 
constituents, would illustrate this fact, 
and teach the wretched minions of an 
arrogant oligarchy, how magnificent 
is the might of a united people, ani- 
mated by the mingled influences of re- 
ligion and patriotism! At a meeting of 
200,000 men, held after high mass in the 
chapel-yard and adjacent fields of Kill- 
slaughtherknockshane, in the county of 
Tipperary (a meeting which the learn- 
ed member rejoiced to say, the pre- 
sent lord lieutenant had pronounced 
unquestionably legal and constitu- 
tional), resolutions were passed, from 
which he would read an extract or two. 
* Proposed by the Rev. Father Mull- 
ally, seconded by the Rev. Father 
O’Rourke—That it is the duty of every 
true Irishman, by all legal means, to 
get rid of the nefarious and blood- 
stained impost of rent, unjustly wrung 
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from the true owners of the soil of our 
lovely land, by a grasping oligarchy,’ 
‘Proposed by Counsellor O’Blarney 
(Registering Barrister for the county 
of ———), seconded by the Rey. Mr. 
Shaughnessy— That our fathers, 

obstinately refusing to pay, overthrew 
the nuisance of Sassenagh parsons, and 
that we, profiting by their example and 
proceeding on the very same princi- 
ples, are equaily determined to abate 
the nuisance of sassenagh squires,’ 
‘ Proposed, &c. &c.’ (he would not mind 
repeating the names, as the profound 
divines in question were probably not 
known very far beyond their parishes, 
and in the immediate circle of the 
viceroy)—* That the present govern. 
ment, and their beloved representative 
in Ireland, deserve our warmest confi- 
dence ; but that, at the same time, for 
fear of any slackness on their part, we 
would beg leave to remind them, and 
all whom it may concern, that WE ARE 
TEN MILLIONS!’ It was unnecessary 
to read any farther, The house would 
sce from this the sort of stuff they had 
to deal with. Yes,” suid the learned 
gentleman, “my countrymen have 
marched over the ruins of a prostrate 
church to victory over a prostrate 
caste ; and they are the pupils of you 
and of the Past, in these strategics of 
constitutional rebellion. Simple poli- 
ticians are they—they have but one 
art—to refuse. The ‘supplies’ are at 
all times in their hands, more truly than 
in yours ; you owe your power to the 
srivilege of refusing them ; the PEOPLE 
have at length learned themselves to 
practise your secret! Let the payers 
be but unanimous to retain, and who 
could take? Let the whole crew of 
the state-vessel mutiny, and whoremains 
to suppress or punish ? Here and there 
a may distrain or imprison, but iso- 
ated punishments are drowned in the 
sympathies of a whole people; the 
‘tithe-martyrs’ of old are the rent- 
martyrs now ; and in politics as in re- 
ligion, ‘the blood of martyrs’ is only 
‘the seed’ from which the principles 
for which they have suffered, grow and 
spread and multiply! Such a combi- 
nation as this, no government can 
cajole, no force can conquer! Faction 
may subdue faction, but what can sub- 
due the nation itself? When your 


fathers gave up the property of the 
Established Church on the majority 
principle, virtually and in equity they 
surrendered all other rights of property 
on the same grounds ; for if you aban- 
doned the obligation of exclusively up- 
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holding what you solemnly believed to 
be fruth, because an ignorant majority 
called it error ; on what pretence can 

ou now uphold what you believe to 
be justice, when the same majority calls 
it robbery? Is é¢ruth in religion less 
sacred or less important than property 
in land; and if the one must disappear 
because the people please it, where in 
political ethics shall we find an obliga- 
tion to bind us to support the other ? 
Out of your own mouths, then, I con- 
demn you, and confidently pronounce, 
that in refusing the present demands in 
their most unqualified extent, you either 
have robbed the parsons, or you are 
robbing the people! A consideration 
not very unlike this acquits us, who are 
of the religion of that people, from all 
charges founded on the part which we 
take in vindicating these proceedings. 
It is urged that our oath binds us, 
under a peculiar pledge, to maintain 
the established tenures of property. 
But the answer is manifest. Permitted 
as we were by tacit consent, to vote 
away property to the maintenance of 
which we were (if this obligation be, 
indeed, of any value) doubly bound by 
two separate clauses of our engage- 
ment—both because it was established 
property, and because it was church 

roperty—once emancipated from any 
inconvenient regard to these portions 
of our oath, who shall say that the same 
permission must not be construed to 
annul the entire? If any clause of the 
oath can be cited to which I am bound 
by a stronger ligature than that which 
you have already permitted me to break, 
I am ready to abandon my vote and 
my cause together. Prescription is 
the true interpreter of oaths, and pre- 
scription has dissolved the whole en- 
gagement, in dissolving the strongest 
part of it. So far, then, upon the ques- 
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tion of Irish Appropriation we stand 
upon a level with the other representa- 
tives of the people. But, in fact, such 
an abrogation upon such grounds does 
much more than this. It amounts toa 
virtual declaration, that the rights con- 
templated in the oath do not really 
subsist. To annul a legislative security 
never leaves matters as they were be- 
fore it was imposed! The annulment 
is itself a distinct act, a direct and po- 
sitive promulgation of parliamentary 
opinion. To omit a security is to let 
the opinion against it slumber in se- 
cresy, to abrogate a security is to give 
the opinion against it distinct and deci- 
sive utterance. This you did when you 
heard and received our votes recorded 
against the Irish Church; and in so 
doing, upon the grounds and reasons 
then offered and understood, you vir- 
tually suspended upon a Parliamentary 
vote, the right of property in every 
corner of the British Empire !” 
[Left speaking. ] 

“In our next (continues the Star 
of Freedom) we hope to present our 
readers with the remainder of the de- 
bate, and a fuller report of some of the 
speeches which we have in this day’s 
journal so faintly exhibited. Little 
doubt is expressed in the ‘best in- 
formed political circles’ as to the ulti- 
mate result in the Lower House (to 
adopt for a moment that insolent title), 
but we lament to add, it is still appre- 
hended that even a reformed House of 
Lords will continue for a while to op- 
pose its dull inertia in resistance to 
that glorious principle of advancement, 
which an_ illustrious orator before 
cited has so happily styled ‘the 
gentle tornado of a a sympathy, 


and the majestic Mississippi of a na- 
tion’s will.’ ” 
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BY JOHN FFRASER, 


Mild broke the morn, to give expected 
birth 

To youthful sport, o’er ocean and o’er 
earth ; 

Each beacon-blaze on tow'r and rocky 
steep 

Withdrew its long reflection from the 
deep ; 

The waters dark transparency grew 
bright 

In the young smile of universal light ; 

On the lone beach the ripple broke so low, 

The solitude seem’d deepen’d by its flow; 


Yet ceaseless murmur overflow’d the 
air, 

Like the deep breathings of an ocean 
pray’r, 

As round an isle of granite masses, pil’d 

Like ocean altar, wonderful and wild, 

The humbled waves appear’d to promise 


then 

No storm should rouse them into wrath 
again : 

Oh! ‘twas a scene of each sublimer 
charm, 


Worthy eternal Deity to form, 
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As o’er grey coast, throng’d harbour, and 
broad bay, 

Broke the red glories of that faithless 
day. 


Nor fail’d the bold divinity of man, 

In slight improvements on the gen’ral 
plan ; 

At anchor lay the coasting cutter, fast, 

Where seem’d the huge cliff leaning on 
her mast : 

The outward sloop, as for some summer 
haunt, 

Spread the wide sea-wing of the emi- 
grant ; 

And like knight-errant, with tall, sable 

plume, 

The homeward steamer track’d her course 
with gloom, 

Trailing her tortur’d boat, as by the heel 

Was borne the conquer’d at the chariot- 


wheel : 

Within were countless vessels, still as 
slaves, 

Bound by their thousand cables to the 
waves— 


Buoy, beacon, pier, and pinnacle around ; 

The city stretching to the horizon’s 
bound ; 

The gay, white villa, like a city child 

At nurse, where air was free, or scene 
was wild; 

These to the wand’rer of the ocean foam, 

Spread the fair features of an harbour- 
home ; 

While wash'd by restless waves, a granite 
pile, 

That rose like mountain-rampart to our 
isle, 

Stood flank’d with tow’rs, should daring 
foeman cross, 

To storm our empire, o’er its ocean fosse. 


Oh! who hath gaz’d upon the glorious 

sea, 

Where matter’s self seems animate and 
free, 

Nor felt his soul, howe’er by suff’ring 
spent, 

Swell to high level with its element ? 

Such are the base, ambition first may 


bind, 

As steps to mount the chariot of man- 
kind; 

Who crawl content, till their exhausted 
cla 

Has little left to be the earth-worm’s 
prey, 

Rather than launch, with heart and soul 
unfurl’d, 

Life’s warm affections on the moral 
world. 


Not such was he, the leader of a band, 

That spread their early viands on the 
strand, 

In spot so lone, so girt with granite wall, 

’ Twere fit for pirate’s savage banquet-hall ; 


[Oct. 
And now they stray’d a line of shelly 
plain, 
Drawn as the bound of mountain and of 
main ; 
Now dipp'd the foot in ocean’s rippling 
verge ; 


Now clamber’d wild rocks, sharpen’d by 
the surge ; 

Now downward pour’d the voice, to 
fathom caves, 

Dug by the billows, for their chieftains’ 
graves ; 

Till on the flow of tide their shelter’d 
boat 

Rose from her sandy anchorage afloat ; 

And fresh’ning breeze, swift cloud, and 
dashing spray, 

Mix’d in the mirthful spirit of the day. 


But ere a sail was spread, ere flash’d 


an oar, 

A heavier swell swept inward to the 
shore ; 

The winds, convening in the mountain 
caves, 


Talk’d of an old alliance with the waves; 

Seiz’d each defile, on each commanding 
height 

Unfurl’d their cloudy banners to the 
light ; 

Then blew a warning trumpet from the 
steep, 

That rous’d the ocean, like a camp, from 
sleep : 

Uprose the billows, eager to assume 

The foamy crest, as man the helm and 
plume, 

On plunging steeds, distinct by feath’ry 
spray, 

Flash’d through the lines, the marshals 
of the fray ; 

And soon in hollow dash, and deep’ning 
roar, 

Rung the loud music of their march to 
shore ; 

Yet Albert, ever foremost of his train, 

Rush’d on, with bosom swoll’n as the 
main, 


He was a youth whose spirit, not whose 

years, 

Made him high-captain of his young 
compeers— 

Impress’d a manly ripeness on his mien, 

But rarely granted while the age is green: 

Soul was on him, in footstep and on 
brow, 

Writ, like the name on pennant and on 
prow: 

Gentle, yet grand, it fitted him to roam 

The forest cover, or the ocean foam— 

To melt in woman’s puritied desire, 

Yet mock man’s passion, in the hour of 
ire; 

But wealth had warp’d his nature from 
the growth, 

That else had made him the belov'd of 
both ; 
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Lur’d him through tangled thoughts, like 
brakes, astray, 

Where song-bird warbled, but where 
serpent lay, . 

Until the world’s applause, tho’ strangely 
dear, ; , 

He, in derision, slighted for its sneer ; 

But still its scourge, perchance, the world 
had spar’d, 

In fear or fondness, for the soul that 
dar’d ; 

If over woman’s fame he had uot thrown 

The robe of guilt, selected for his own— 

For woman bless’d his home with ev'ry 
charm, 

That heav’n hath lent her feelings and 
her form ; 

And poor the light a golden crown can 
spread, 

With all its gems, around a monarch’s 
head, 

To the rich lustre, when a woman’s art 
Has fix’d her crown of love upon the 
heart : ; 

But the oak forest and the vesper air 

Was all their temple-roof and marriage- 

ray’r: 

And fast the feelings to herself grew 
dim, 

That held unsetting blessedness for him ; 

For hearts fell off—the dearest to her 
own— : 

And left a lesson, quickly learn’d alone, 

How soon, when woman is a blighted 
flow’r, 

Her chary sisters vanish from the bow’r ! 


A maiden she, so lovely, that to bless, 
Seem’d the mere essence of her loveliness: 
Her flashing eye, and fresh, luxuriant 
form, 

Shone with revealments, that her soul 
was warm 

With dreams, of sunny purity, above 

The earthly dross that nourishes our 
love ; 

When first he saw her move in festive 
hall, 

To most a marvel, a delight to all ; 

Though gather’d there, as in a show of 
flow’rs, 

Were met the beauties of a thousand 
bow’rs ; 

Unverg’d in years, beyond the musing 
hour, 

When the heart, touch’d by passion’s 
cang’rous pow’r, 

Acquires magnetic nature, to bring near 

The thing tis doom’d to cherish the most 
dear ; 

And Albert, in one spell-glance of her 
eye, 

Felt the wild crisis of his fate was nigh ; 

For in the bosom speaks a stilly voice, 

With gypsy pow’r, to prophesy our 
choice ; 


Vou. XII. 
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That startling moment when the gaze is 
met 
By eyes, wherein life's destiny is set : 


Oft had he dreamt (for passion roams 
about 
The soul in secret, ere it bursteth out) 
Of one confiding form, through calm or 
strife, 
To hang on him for ev'ry thing in life ; 
On his fond heart, forgetful of all laws, 
To lie as still as water in its vase ; 
Or cling, howe’er, wherever he was 


thrown, 

Like sea plant, rooted on the rolling 
stone: 

O’er whose dear image, garner'd in his 
breast, 

His gaze would be like miser’s at his 
chest ; 

A treasure so belov’d and lock’d, that 
they 


Should break the heart, who'd take the 
wealth away : 

Such was his dream, ere woman’s love 
was known, 

Of her enduring fealty, and his own ; 

But real passions, like the river tide, 

Are ever deeper than they seem, untried. 

In Eveleen’s intense attachment burst 

A truth, far wilder than the dream he 
nurs’d ; 

For she was nam’d in odious, bridal 
deed, 

And told, in triumph, that her sire 
agreed ; 

And tho’ bright hopes were shatter’d in 
the shock, 

She fled, like water from its native 
rock ; 

With desp’rate affection left behind 

Each bank and bow’r—till, free and un- 


confin’d, 

With the low, broken murmur of a 
river, 

She rested in her Albert’s heart for 
ever. 


Oh! scorn her not—the man is ever 
cold, 
Who soundeth love with fathom line of 
gold ; 
It may be bad, upon her own free wing, 
For maid to choose her partner of the 
spring ; 
But worse it is, in yellow talons borne, 
To be, by falcon, at the altar torn. 


Unwont to steer thro’ danger by the 
brim— 
The rapid centre of its flow for him— 
He boldly snatch’d her from the rival’s 
hand, 
Flung bare the bosom—drew, and dy'd 
the brand ; 
2E 
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Stood the red brunt of ev'ry foe—the 
fame 

Of whose near lineage suffer’d in her 
shame— 


Until th’ arisen vengeance was at rest, 

That sought him, couch’d, like eagle, at 
his nest— 

Then he, whose life were lavish'd for a 
chance, 

To win a warmer greeting from her 
glance, 

Forgot her woman's feelings, while he 
hurl'd 

Defiance back upon the taunting world ; 

And held, in very waywardness of pride, 

Love is the only priest can make a 
bride: 

Still, tho’ the hour, that, fast aris’n and 
rife, 

Buds, blooms, and 
flow’r of life— 

Tho’ this was past, 


falls—the passion- 


he in her murm’ring 


kiss 

Was blest, beyond a consciousness of 
bliss ; 

Ev'n she—if wretched while she conn'd 
the cost 

Of fealty, purchas’d with the fame she 
lost, 

No wish she ne’er had lov’'d—no wish to 
part— 

(Those fitful moanings of the ruin’d 
heart )— 

No tear—no silence broken with a 
sigh— 

Was paid to mem'ry, while he linger’d 
nigh: 


Ev’n woman’s delicate attentions stole, 

Like odours, tend’rer from her wounded 
soul— 

And thus they dwelt, sequester’d in their 
joys, 

From hollow pomp and ceremonious 
noise— 

Each all in all—the one forbidden shrine 

Of love’s whole worship—human and 
divine. 


And she was with him, as that morning 


light, 

With its first glintings from the mountain 
height, 

Awoke ten thousand birds to song and 
tale, 


Along their leafy cities of the vale : 

Aad with her white arms folded to the 
shape 

Of love's ring-chain, to baffle his escape, 

She woo'd him back, as if the sunny 
glow 

But dimm’d the path she pray'’d him not 
to go— 

« Oh! no,” she cried, ‘‘ thou wilt forego, 
for me, 

This once again, the raptures of the 
sea— 
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Or did on thee, like light on infants, 
burst 

My love, to be alone observ’d at first ; 

But soon despis' d for any novel hue, 

How dark soe’er, that chance presents to 
view ? 

Nay, roam with me hill-side or forest- dell, 

And show me beauties thou canst see 


so well ; 

The living flow'rs our steps shall wander 
o'er, 

Are not thy broken shells upon the 
shore ; 

’Tis not of spray are form’d the polish’d 
gems, 

With which the dawn has deck’d their 
diadems ; 

On lofty trees, that stand, as ’twere, on 
high, 


a dare the tempest in its native sky, 
I'll show thee billows, greener than ‘the 


seas, 

That rise and fall as gently in the 
breeze— 

Writhe in the blast, thro’ many a broken 
form, F 

But never wreck the wand’rer of the 
storm ;—— 

And I, the wood-nymph, with a mermaid’s 
song, 

Thro’ bosky paths will lure thy steps 
along, 

To trace the semblance of a life like 
ours, 


In the warm depth and shadow of the 
bowers.” 


«“ Hadst thou avow’d,” he answer'd, 
* yester-ev'n, 
Thy pleasant wish, my promise were not 


giv’n— 

But now the boat’s commission'd, and 
my band 

Of sportive comrades wait me on the 
strand— 


Nay, smile—one smile—thou know’st 
that were I borne 

To lands, where Beauty’s brightest garb 
is worn, 

To me the waves were but an ocean- 
chain, 

To bind that land to where thou would’st 
remain. 

In Heav'n, perchance, from thee my 
soul may stray, 


But Heav’n’s the voyage of a life 


away— 

A few, brief hours on sea’s imperial 
realm,— 

Then thou shalt steer, as fancy holds the 
helm ; 

Till golden sunset, o’er the earth’s green 
sod, oe 

Glows, like the crest of its protecting 
God— 


Farewell.” 
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She saw them from a headland steep, 
Rushing with this rude song upon the 
deep : 


SONG. 


The tempest has stirr’d on its wide bed 
of Lillow, 

And lifted its head from its high moun- 
tain-pillow ; 

The wild waters, glad of rough moments 


to roam, 

Are hastily hoisting their pennants of 
foam ; 

And shall we be last with our boat on 
the bay, 


Where thousands are sporting, like chil- 
dren at play— 

While vessels, unmov’d by the tide or the 
blast, 

Like parents look on, whose young plea- 
sures are past ? 

Lo! yonder they furl, as a maid, in 
affright, 

Clips the wing of her bird, when too bold 
in its flight ; 

They should hang up the rigging they 
dread to keep on, 

Till it rot, like their courage at home, in 
the sun. 

But let us be firm—the rock is more 
still 

In the sweep of the sea than the reed in 
the rill ; 

How gallant she goes, in the pride of her 
form, 

With her foot on the wave, and her wing 
on the storm ; 

And if we be fore’d, to the pow’r of the 
gale, 

As the conquer’d their flag, so to lower 
our sail ; 

Still our boat, with her regular, disciplin’d 
oar, 

Will find footing as safe as the steed on 
the shore : 

At worst, we will have a loud funeral 
dirge, 

In the wail of the wind, and the song of 
the surge ; 

The wave with its foam, like a hearse 
with its plumes, 

Will bear us, still warm and fresh, to our 
tombs— 

And where’er go our spirits, that burial 
will lay 

Our bones in an element purer than 
clay. 


Alas! they saw not, as they swept 
along, 
In the unrecking spirit of their song, 
The signs of danger gath’ring round their 
track, 
That stopp’d the near, and warn'd the 
distant back ; 
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The screaming gull no further dar’d to 
roam, 

But, ev’n unsated, turn’d her wing to 
home ; 

Oft darted down—as oft afraid to brave 


Her native waters, skimm’d the surging 
wave 

In long, low flight—then wheeling, soar’d 
more high, 

And gleam’d, like snow-flake, on the 
gloomy sky : 

Reluctant ceas’d the mariner to rig, 

And cast a heavier anchor from the 
brig ; 

The coast—the outline where the ocean 
kiss’d 

The feet of heav’n—grew indistinct in 
mist— 

The waves, assaulting with incessant 
shock, 

Fast tore the weedy tresses from the 
rock ; 

And sternly buckling on its foamy belt, 

The rock repaid the outrages it felt ; 

The winds, careering thro’ the vast 
array, 

Rank’d, rous’d, harangu’d the columns to 
the fray ;— 

Yet on they went, till vanish’d from 
their gaze 

Each rival boat, amid the deep’ning 
haze ; 

Rock, buoy, and pier—the very mountain 
shore 

Was lost, with all the beacon-marks it 
bore— 

And they were lone—as if they had un- 
furl’d 

Their sheets, exploring chaos for a world, 


Yet rode the boat secure, as if her form 
Were some bold, petted offspring of the 
storm; 
Till warn’d at length, they stripp’d the 
mast, and bore 
For land as life ; but where was now the 


shore? 

A wat’ry web—whose warp was driven 
spray, 

And woof was show’r—obscur’d it from 
the bay ; 


Still, half-assur’d, their darken’d course 
they kept, 

Less by the helm than as the ocean 
swept ; 

For in the aspect which the ocean wore, 

The very waves seem’d emigrants to 
shore : 

Then fell the fate of his desponding band, 

On Albert’s dauntless heart, and daring 
hand— 

Alas! in real life, or fancy’s scope, 

Was nought too high for him to grasp in 
hope ; 
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In thought thus destin’d to a glorious 
doom, 

Ev'n here the least he dreamt of was the 
tomb ; 

Yet small the light his ardent nature 
threw 

Upon the hopeless visage of his crew ;— 

Whate’er he might mid other scenes im- 
part, 

The tempest now spoke surer to the 
heart— 

Still wilder heav’d the cradle of the deep, 

But could not rock the roaring winds to 
sleep ; 

Within—the water half-possess’d the 
boat— 

Without— it scal’d. The shore yet seem’d 
remote: 

Chas’d by the waves—when one the chase 
gave o'er, 

In last, far spring, and disappointed roar— 

Another, with a fiercer, foamier crest, 

Rose, like sea-serpent, from the ocean's 
breast ; 

For one home stroke coil’d all its pow’r, 
that, when 

That stroke was giv'n, it need not strike 
agai 

Still shy escap’d, as in the breathing 

he, 

Ere th: destroying monster clos'd its 
jaws; 

Till, lowser than the fast-pursuing sea, 

White breakers rose, awaiting, on the 
lea— 

And towards a ragged, mountain shore 
she ran, 

Where all look’d wild—the mountain and 
the man ;— 

For man was there, whose feelings seem’d 
to urge, 

And rivet his blind steps amid the surge ; 

With eyes intense, with arms outstretch’d 
to save, 

And voice to cheer, those sufferers of the 
wave ;— 

Deepen'd the struggle to the deadly strife 

Of human hearts for glory, or for life : 

The gallant boat, grown desperate to 
close 

The conflict, leap’d mid her exulting 
foes— 

Surf after surf, a phalanx, fore’d and 
pass'd, 

She near’d her worst assailant, and her 
last : 

A thrill of triumph, as her glancing prow 

Rose on the ridge, stirr’d ev'ry spirit now ; 

‘* All safe—hurrah !”—but ere the word 
was spoke, 

Grasp'd in their grasp the oars, o’er- 
burthen’d, broke— 

Struck on the stern, the helm was dash’d 
aside— 

The stagg'ring prow wheel’d errant on 
the tide :— 
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As if one general explosion rent, 

From its low bed, the ocean element; 

The universal waters, riv’n and hurl’d, 

Seem'd big with pow’r to desolate the 
world; 

Yet desolation seem’d to have forgot 

The world, to make its centre of that 
spot; 

Still spray, and show’r, and blast, and 
billow swell’d— 

She struggl’d, plung’d, reel’d, rallied, and 
repell'd ; 

The swift roll forward, and the check’d 
recoil, 

In vast convulsion, quarrell’d for the 
spoil ; 

“ A rock,.a rock !” the next high, curving 
swee 

Dash’d her on that assassin of the deep; 

A shoreward cry, shock’d from the mute 
alarm 

Of the fixed gazers, echoed o’er the 
storm ; 

An upright billow, pausing at its height, 

To grasp full victory, flung down all its 
might ; 

A moment’s roar, a crash, a shriek, that 
cast 

Unearthly, spirit-nature on the blast— 

A cry for mercy—a deep, struggling flash, 

Distinctly white amid the bubbling dash ; 

And nought remain’d, to raise against the 
waves 

The voice for justice, but loose, broken 
staves, 

Afloat, like feathers, on the surge, above 

Where pounc’d the eagle, and where 
died the dove, 

The evening came—the wearied tem- 

pest slept— 

And heaven’s dimm'd eye clos’d, red with 
all it wept. 


The moon had risen, and on the beach 

was shown 

Dark forms, that watch’d in groups, or 
pac’d alone— 

When, lo! the waves a corse in silence 
bore, 

And stealthily renounced it on the shore; 

But tho’ a tear to many an eye was 
brought, 

It gleam’d thro’ thanks this was a form 
unsought ; 

And the damp, deadly feeling breath’d 
around, 

Was more to mourn the absent, than the 
found. 


Who bursts the throng,—is scarcely 
seen, till spread ? 
Wild as her piercing wail, upon the dead? 
Her hair, dishevell’d by the ocean breeze, 
Shares with the sand the trampling of her 
knees, 
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As thrown, in heedless sorrow, on his 
breast, 

She calls her lowly lover from his rest ; 

And shall the ear, that ne’er was clos’d 
till then, 

Re-echo never to her voice again? 

Oh! Eveleen, ’tis o’er thy Albert’s form, 

Thy fond heart beats so desolately warm ; 

Thy first—thy last—thy dearest—only— 
all 

Thy life’s collected honey turn’d to gall. 


’Twere vain to curse the gloaters on her 
sin, 

Who hurl'd her forth, as Albert’s corse 
came in ; 

No curse can be severe enough for those, 

Who add to misery, till it overflows— 

And vainer still to chronicle her grief, 

Or the proud thoughts that lent some 
slight relief ; 

Words tell not woman's woe, or woman’s 
pow’r 

To cope with suff 'ring in the evil hour. 

Enough—that ere a parting gaze was 

iv’n, 


From Albert’s hall his Eveleen was 
driv’n : 

And more she saw not, till his head lay 
low 


In cold, funereal mockery of woe, 

Assuin'd, and put, like plumes and pall 
away, 

When he was scarce yet coflin’d by the 
clay— 

Ev'n then denied the spectral form of 
bliss, 

The pale, repelling look—the clayey 
kiss — 
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More spectral still, his coffin-crest but gave 

Its ghastly gleams of hist’ry from the 
grave. 

Yet ‘* Dust to dust,” which rose from 
priest above 

His senseless breast, were better “« Love 
to love,” 

Since she had flung her form, the first to 
close 

This finite scene of earth on his repose. 

What now to her the pity, or the sneer, 

That came half-sigh’d, half-whisper'd to 
her ear? 

The beam extinguish’d, that at once con- 
sign’d 

Her soul to gloom—look forward, or 
behind— 

She stood with feelings faithful to her 
love— 

Fix’d, fierce, determin’d, reckless as the 
dove, 

That o’er her nest holds unavailing fight, 

With wings that once seem’d only made 
for flight. 

But this pass’d o’er—mid suffering and 
strife, 

First drank her babe nis bitter breath of 
life ; 

And now she walks the world with that 
poor child, 

Proud, silent, slighted, pitied, and re- 
vil’d— 

Content to beg the beggar’s broken meat, 

Or dish the dead for viler worms to eat— 

Rather than take, from charity, a mite, 

Of wealth, the law denies them as their 
right ; 

Or pittance ask from any of her name, 

Once, and for ever, sullied by her shame 


MERCK’S CORRESPONDENCE.* 


“ This was a man who exercised the greatest influence upon my life.” 


We were very grateful for Mrs. Aus- 
tin’s characteristics of Goethe as a piece 
of most sterling, well-meant, and honest 
work in the great field of international 
civilization ; but we must say withal 
that that work was in respect of time 
premature, and in respect of execution 
very imperfect. Premature it certainly 
was, for since its publication we have 
received certain voluminous Weimarian 
memorials from Germany, with which 
it is indispensable that the future 
biographer of Goethe or historian of 





GOETHE. 


German literature should be familiar. 
Imperfect it also was, as appears from 
the very plan of the work, (a sewing 
together of patch-work) and from the 
confession of the modest and talented 
editor herself, who in the very outset 
of the work, instead of like a benignant 
Pallas removing the mist from our eyes, 
very reverently spreads a veil of mys- 
tery over the whole ways and doings 
of the great poet. This, we think, was 
bad policy in the first place, for Eng- 
lishmen hate mystery, and will not be 


* Briefe au Johann Heinrich Meack von Gortue, Herper WieLanp and 


anderen bedeitenden zeutgenossen: mit Merck’s biographischer Skizze heransge- 


gehen von Dr, Karl Wagner, Lehrer am Gymnasium zu Daamevapr. 


1835. 
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mystified even by a great German 
poet ; and in the second place, it was 
quite uncalled for on the occasion, as 
there is really no mystery about Goethe 
which any honest man (though perhaps 
not every woman) may not see through 
without spectacles. The “ characteris- 
ties,” however, have done their own 
allotted portion of good in their own 
allotted day; and this is all that the 
best of us can do. What remains is 
for them that come after not to be idle. 
If the temple cannot yet be erected, 
we may at least gather some stones 
together for the masonry. The cement 
is to be found in the mind of. some 
honest thinker, perhaps not yet born. 
The work which heads this page is, in 
our judgment, no barren quarry, one out 
of which many stones may be hewn 
for the future edifice of German litera- 
ture, when any Englishman shall arise 
bold enough to attempt the work. 
Our present duty is to look a little 
into this mine, and to tell the English 
student of poetry what it is, and that it 
is there. 

We wish Thomas Carlyle would 
leave his Gallic monsters, his Dantons, 
Mirabeaus, and other fearful wind-blow- 
ing and fire-spitting yiysvus of the 
moral world, and come back to his 
native Germany, and that quiet Weimar 
from which he sucked the milk of wis- 
dom in his youthful days. Here isa 
field for his comprehensive intellect, 
in which there is much to do, and ab- 
solutely nothing done. The few stray 
translations that we have, are merely 
cabinet specimens chipped off from the 
living rock of Teutonic thought ; but 
where is the man with a British name 
and surname, that has yet attempted to 
give us a scheme of the geological 
genesis of this mighty country? We 
mean that there is no such thing as 
a philosophical and a well-digested 
history of German literature in the 
English language,* though from the 
character of the time and the daily in- 
creasing humanization of intellect, it is 
manifest that such a work is much 
wanted, and cannot long be dispensed 
with. Wolfzang Menzel’s work, “ Die 
Deutsche Literatur,” is excellent in its 
way, but it will never do for us, being 
written for and specially addressed to 
the German people. Besides, were it 
less German in its topics than it is, it 
is too polemical, and for some most 


* Professor Wolf's sketch, in the Atheneum, is excellent so far as it goes; but 
the writer’s business being with the 19th century only, he was obliged to run over 
the principal part of German literature by way of introduction. 
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important points, too instinct with the 
spirit of partizanship to satisfy an un- 
prejudiced mind. Nothing then remains 
for us but to put our own hands to the 
plough and work ; and if Thomas 
Carlyle, or some substantial man, would 
give us a “ Life of Goethe,” or some- 
thing to that effect, much might be 
done to quiet the vain jabber, that 
critics of German literature still fre- 
quently din us withal. Only let Mr. 
Carlyle or other Weimarian historio- 
grapher bear in mind that Goethe is a 
man, and not a god ; for blind admira- 
tion, though not in itself worse than 
ignorant contempt, is often, by a never- 
failing reaction, not less disastrous in 
its consequences. In the meantime 
we must gather together our scraps 
and fragments as we best may, and till 
the “ opus desideratissimum” that we 
have hinted at, under whatever shape, 
make its appearance, we must be con- 
tent to shape to ourselves such im- 
perfect outlines of the Goethes, the 
Wielands, and the Herders of the last 
century, as the scattered lights of stray 
memorials afford us. 

Of these memorials, which are now 
so numerous that a neat “ Bibliotheca 
Weimariana” might be composed of 
them—not one of the least interesting 
is Merck’s correspondence. Most of 
our German readers have heard of 
Merck — Mephistophiles Merck, as 
Goethe used to call bim—but we be- 
lieve the knowledge even of professedly 
German students as to this worthy 
man, scarcely goes beyond the name, 
and therefore we must explain; but 
we shall do it shortly. John Henry 
Merck was born in Darmstadt, in the 
year 1741, where he lived and died, 
War Councillor by title, though in 
reality only Paymaster to the Grand 
Ducal Government. There is nothing 
in his internal life worth commemorat- 
ing ; but he was possessed of an intel- 
lect so remarkable for activity, acute- 
ness, strength, and comprehensiveness, 
that he soon became the intimate friend 
and enjoyed the love and esteem of all 
those master-minds, who in the middle 
of the last century, created the polite 
literature of Germany. Goethe, Wie- 
land, and Herder, exercised an honor- 
able rivalry, io acknowledging and 
calling forth his talents; with Wieland 
especially he continued through life in 
terms of the most intimate friendship, 
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and was, indeed, his principal col/abo- 
rateur and right-hand man during the 
many years that he conducted that 
celebrated periodical (the Edinburgh 
Review of its time and place) “ The 
German Mercury.” But Merck’s in- 
tellectual activity was not confined 
merely to polite literature. In clever 
sketches of character, and acute and 
ungent criticism he excelled ; but in 
fis latter years he devoted | himself 
principally to science, and pioneered 
to Cuvier in opening up the vast vista 
into antediluvian times with which 
geology now delights us. On the 
subject of fossil bones, Merck published 
three letters* in the French language, 
which are yet referred to as forming 
an epoch in the History of Compara- 
tive Anatomy ; and the correspondence 
now published contains many interest- 
ing letters from Blumenbach, Soemmer- 
ing, Sir Joseph Banks, Peter Camper, 
the most celebrated naturalists and 
anatomists of the day, on the then new 
subject of pre-adamitic worlds. Merck 
was also a great connoisseur of tle 
fine arts ; his kuowledge in this depart- 
ment having been universally considered 
in Germany as profound, and his judg- 
ment as true as in the development of 
Belles Lettres. His personal character 
was noble and manly, but not without 
some rather harsh peculiarities which 
gave occasion to the surname of “ Me- 
phistophiles” with which Goethe has 
baptized him. In his views of human 
nature and human things, there is 
always found with great strength, com- 
prehension, and acuteness, a certain 
tone and tinge of that cutting, critical, 
and sarcastic disposition which is the 
characteristic of “ the spirit that always 
denies.” But with all this Merck is a 
generous and kindly man ; and of this 
the love with which he is cherished by 
the amiable Wieland, is the best proof. 
His literary compositions being mostly 
scattered through periodical works (the 
Mercury especially), are, of course, 
little, if at all known in this country ; 
but they all bear marks of a strong, 
clear, trath-loving intellect, and are 
all seasoned with a sufficient propor- 
tion of keen wit, and biting sarcasm. 
It is not our intention in this paper to 
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enter at length into Merck’s literary 
merits, which we are afraid would pos- 
sess little interest, even for our professed 
German students. We shall only 
briefly refer to the short critical essay 
on the spirit of German literature in 
the 26th, and the characteristic sketch 
from real life, entitled “ Lindor” in the 
35th volume of the “German Mercury,” 
as two specimens of as vigorous and 
healthy writing as we know in the 
German language.t There is much 
in the style and character of these short 
essays, very like the writings of an 
author, who, at the present moment, is 
exercising a great influence in the criti- 
cal world of Germany—we mean Wolf- 
gang Menzel. There is also in these 
productions very little of what we are 
accustomed to call “German.” A strong, 
clear, practical intellect without mysti- 
cism, without smoke, without flounder- 
ing, leads us along the king’s high-way, 
and shews us what is to be seen with 
eyes that see it as it is. Merck, in short, 
is a man of strong sound sense, and 
that is a quality which cannot be pre- 
dicated of all German writers, even 
among those who stand highest in public 
estimation. Though he occupies but 
a very subordinate place in the litera- 
ture of his country, we would advise 
all persons who wish to obtain from 
original sources, a “genuine insight” 
into German literature, tostudy carefully 
Merck's critical papers in the Mercury. 
We have already given our reasons 
why we do not think Menzel, with all 
his commanding talent, to be in all 
things a safe guide. Merck is an 
equally clear and sharp-sighted, and 
in many things a more impartial, 
and what is of importance, a contem- 
— observer ; and if we make al- 
owance for a little over-severity in 
witty and satirical sallies we shall for 
the most part find with Wieland, “that 
no cloud can cover from his cursed 
penetration, and no illusion can stand 
before him.” 

Our present business, however, is 
not so much with Merck as with his 
correspondents. Those students of 
literature who may think the literary 
paymaster of the Hessian army beneath 
their attention (how wisely we say not, 








* Lettre a Mr. de Cruse, sur les os fos seles d’Elephans et de Rhinoceros qui se 


trouvent dans le pays de Hessen Darmstadt. 


Second Lettre a Mr. Cruse, 1784. 


Troisieme] Lettre a Mr. Forster, 1786. 


+ The German titles are: — 


Darmdst. 1782. 


1.—Anden Herausgeler des Deutsche Merkur's, vol, 26, p. 25. 
2.—Lindor eine, biirgerliche Deutsche, vol. xxxv. p. 107. 
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for the planet may be best observed 
from its satellite, and the valet often 
tells secrets that could not be extracted 
from the master) will nevertheless be 
willing to seek edification from the 
words of great men that came to him, 
as to the focus of an acoustic chamber 
from all parts of Germany. Doubtless 
there is much trash among the letters 
of their great men, which the Germans 
have lately been publishing in such 
profusion ; but he who cannot find the 
primest jewels amid that rubbish, has 
no eyes for literary history. There is, 
besides, a certain air and atmosphere 
about the most trifling letters, as about 
the most trifling conversation of a great 
man, from which an accurate observer 
can glean more profound insight into 
his character, than can be obtained 
from the study of his most perfect 
works, or the witnessing of his most 
important public exhibitions. If you 
wish to know what sort of a man the 
actor is, you must go to the green-room, 
and not to the stage. You must see 
him in dishabille, lying upon a sofa, 
smoking a pipe, eating a good dinner, 
fighting with a bad digestion, or croak- 
ing with a bad cold. Any man who 
is not a very clod may be a hero once 
in his life, when a heroic occasion ex- 
cites him ; but shew me a man who on 
all the small occasions of life, the do- 
mestic Weayuure, and Ties Toayuaray 
that are not sung in any Iliad, and 
I will shew you, once in your life at 
least—a thing worthy to be seen—a 
true Christian, and a great philosopher. 
Even so in letter writing. If a man 
does not let out the cloven foot now 
and then to his familiar friends and 
confidants in a private time and place, 
then most certainly he is not a devil. 
Much, for instance, has been said and 
written against Christopher Martin 
Wieland, by people of nice and prime 
moralities. Of this much we are free 
to say for ourselves, that we never be- 
lieved one word ; but if any man will 
sit down in a Christian spirit, and read 
the threescore excellent letters, from 
the poet of Oberon, that this corres- 
pondence contains, and after that still 
continue to believe that Wieland was 
a sensualist and a bad man, some Oedi- 
pus may explain what he understands 
by Christian love and charity, for we 
cannot. Narrow-souled pedantry may 





lace itself round with a double wall 
of circumvallation ; but honest men 
will walk in the bloomy vale of human 
charities, and trample upon no flower, 
It is time, however, that we should 
roceed to business. Here is a letter 
rom Wieland, very interesting and very 
edifying in more respects that one: 
for it tells us something, not only about 
himself, about human nature, and about 
the nature of Critics and Reviewers, 
but also something about Goethe and 
Herder, which may afford matter for 
useful meditation. 


“ Weimar, February, 1777. 


“ Your letter, dear friend, could not 
have come to me more opportunely, 
This cursed opera, Rosamond —half 
too good, and half too bad to see the 
light, which, however, nolens volens, 
I must bring to a conclusion —has 
check-mated me altogether, and I sit 
here and eat my thumbs, corsing the 
day, and the hour, when I was seized 
(no doubt as a punishment for my sins 
with the idea of trying to do what t 
do not understand, and what all mas- 
ters of the craft tell me I have no turn 
for. Besides this, dear brother, I am 
much in want of a present friend to 
help me on my way ; for, of my excel- 
lent worthy friends, here, there is not 
one who can communicate to me heat 
enough for the laying of two eggs. 
Even Goethe and Herder are, for me, 
as if they were not. With Goethe, 
when he first came here, what a year 
of blessed hours and days did the gods 
gift me withal! Now, however, the 
court relations in which he has encircled 
himself seem to have extinguished his 
genius altogether—his fancy is dead— 
the all-animating warmth that used to go 
out from his presence, has been succeeded 
by a political frost. He is always good 
and harmless as of yore ; but he is not 
communicative, and one can make no- 
thing of him. We see one another 
seldom ; although I am quite con- 
vinced that he has no objections to 
me, and is convinced also that I love 
him. As to Herder, everything that 
you prophesied to me has gone into 
complete fulfilment. The particular 
circumstances of my various collisions 
with the learned dean,* I shall reserve 
till we meet. In the meanwhile, mat- 
ters lie thus ;—my love and good- 


* « Of all authors and men Herder had the greatest partiality for Dean Swift, 


and we were therefore willing to baptize him, Der Dechant.”—-GOETHE, ans, 
m. L thi. IL. s. 111. Herder himself seems to have been conscious of a certain 
likeness between his own character and that of Swift. In a letter to Merck, (p. 37, 
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heartedness, of which I was sufficiently 
lavish at first, in the eyes of his emi- 
nence, being nothing but weakness, I 
have packed it all up again, and drawn 
back my beams with great self-compla- 
cency. This man is an electric cloud ; 
ata distance the meteor makes a very 
fine effect ; but may the devil have such 
a neighbour hanging over his head. No 
person is more ready than I am to 
acknowledge and rejoice in all the ex- 
cellence and goodness that may be ina 
man, and count myself as nothing in the 
presence of superior intellect. But I 
care for my soul ; and cannot away with 
it when a fellow is possessed with such 
a habitual high esteem of his own worth; 
and, to crown the jest, when a strong 
giant of an intellect seems to have no 
other pleasure than pinching other 
people, and pulling their noses, then 
may God heup up a thousand Pyrre- 
nees between me and his excellency ! 
But all this entre nous. 

As to the vanitas vanitatum of re- 
viewing and authorship, the immensum 
inane that dwells behind the most 
splendid thunder - lightning -and - hail- 
manifestations of our geniuses, and 
men of esprit—the great truth that in 
human affairs everything depends only 
on light and shade—the still greater 
truth that it is matter of tears more 
than of laughter, to see how piously 
the public allows itself to be cheated 
by us authors; and how, finally, we 
are all employed nolentes volentes in 
throwing dirt upon one another—as to 
all and much more that Mephisto- 

heles might sermonize upon, you and 

, L suppose, are pretty much agreed. 
But, with all this, we must never for- 
get that we are no better than our 
fathers were—that we must, willing or 
unwilling, bear the burden of our age, 
as better people have done before us ; 
and, finally, that these very things of 
which we have most cause to be 
ashamed (and, for the most part, most 
ashamed when the simple folks are 
bawling, Huge! Bene! most heartily) 
do with all their pettiness, often give us 
occasion —be it illusion or not —to 
cradle ourselves through many a plea- 
sant moment; and that, without these 
things, we ourselves, relative, would be 
nothing in the world. For example— 
you yourself, in the very moment that 
you Philippize (most justly I confess) 
against reviews, aud reviewers, send 
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me, with the same post, a pair of re- 
views, which I count master-pieces, 
and which, be they bad or good, have 
at least, given me great pleasure in 
reading them.” 

This letter runs on in that pleasant, 
playful, easy flow, which gives such a 
charm to all Wieland’s writings, even 
when he is most prosy, and most 
diluted. Doubtless, of all the great 
men of Weimar, Wieland was the 
most amiable, and the most agreeable. 
Herder, perhaps, had a more com- 
manding intellect ; Goethe unquestion- 
ably stood high above him; but the 
acerbity which mingles with the en- 
thusiasm of the one, and the sena- 
torian distance, and scientific formality 
that sometimes showed themselves 
along with the dignity of the other, 
Were certainly not the most agreeable 
of personal qualities. It is an undeni- 
able fact, indeed, and most important 
to be noted by the historian of litera- 
ture that the most clever writer is not 
always (perhaps is seldom?) the most 
agreeable man. Minds of a high and 
aspiring character are apt to feel irri- 
tated by the many crosses that base 
and foolish men are continually throw- 
ing in their way—and to become impa- 
tient of the many incumbrances that 
selfish and interested. persons are daily 
raising up to dam the progress of 
what is truly great and good.. “The 
external world,” as Goethe said, “isa 
thorn in the side of every man of 
genius.” This thorn seems especially 
to have harassed the flesh of the great 
Herder. To the small weaknesses, 
triflings, and follies that are often inse- 
parably connected with the virtues of 
the best men, he seemed willing to 
allow no quarter, and the consequence 
of this was what might have been ex- 
pected, that, with all his noble enthu- 
siasm, his gigantic erudition, and his 
unwearied energy, he pleased few peo- 
ale, and few people pleased him. In 
Weimar he lived almost alone. Goethe 
again, was of a more tolerant and 
more social character. ‘The formality 
and distance of which Wieland here 
complained, was in some part only 
occasional, and even in so far as it 
might be permanent, only external. 
That it did exist, however, there can 
be no doubt; but it is to be ascribed 
not so much to the peculiarities of his 


of this correspondence,) he says, “ In your criticisms you are always Socrates- 


Addison, 


Goethe—a young, haughty English lord, scraping magnificently with 


cock’s feet, And I, when I come among you, am the Irish dean, with the lash,” 
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literary character, as to his situation as 
a courtier and a minister, combined 
with the quiet contemplative scientific 
character which afterwards distinguish- 
ed him more than that exuberance and 
playfulness of feeling and fancy which 
we expect ina great poet. Notwith- 
standing all this, however, Goethe was 
a man, as Burke said of Fox, “ made 
to be loved ;” and we find that Wie- 
land and he soon broke down any thin 
wall of separation that might at first 
stand between them, and lived toge- 
ther for more than forty years in the 
most cherished and affectionate friend- 
ship. The following letter from Wie- 
land, written immediately after the 
ublication of Oberon, shews that the 
ice had already melted, of whose 
freezing influence he at first complain- 
ed. We find in the letter also a va- 
luable remark on Goethe’s genius, as 
contrasted with Shakspeare and 
Homer, which they who wish to join 
Goethe ina literary triad with these 
two greatest poets, would do well to 
take to heart. Wieland himself more 
wisely chooses to compare his brother 
to Xenophon, a parallel which is new 
to us, but which, in respect of Goethe’s 
prose, at least strikes us as very happy, 
and capable of being carried success- 
fully into detail. 


“ Weimar, April 16, 1780. 

“ May Oberon and Titania shower 
blessings on you for the friendly way 
in which you speak of my opus 
Oberon. I know well that a man of 
your wit and humour must see faults 
enough in my work to make both it and 
me appear ridiculous; but I am glad 
when any thing that I can do pleases 
those whom I wish to please. Goethe 
also has been shining most benignantly 
on me; and I cannot express to you 
how much I am now pleased with all 
that he says and does—with his whole 
manner of existence. Of the duke I 
may say the same. Of course I speak 
only of things as they affect my own 
comfort. I neither know nor care to 
know the relations of the powers that 
be among themselves, but I think 1 
may safely say that things are now 
going on more smoothly than at first, 
and I[ begin to perceive in Goethe’s 
public bearing, a cwpgerdvn that rubs 
down all rough surfaces, and gives us 
a happy assurance that things will now 
go on as well as we can rationally ex- 
pect. 
_ “ His description of his tour through 
Wallis, over the Furka, and St. Got- 
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hard, which he lately read to us at the 
duchess dowager’s, is, in its kind, as 
great a favourite with me as ‘the 
AvéBaois, and truly the tour was pro- 
perly a campaign against whatsoever 
elements ventured to oppose him 
The thing is one of his master-pieces, 
and instinct with that spirit of calm 
grandeur which is so peculiar to him: 
the hearers were enthusiastic on the 
‘nature’ of the thing; the sly art of 
the composition which lay concealed 
from them, gave me more pleasure. 
It isa true poem, however little the 
outward form of the art poetic appears. 
But the remarkable thing is this, and it 
is a peculiarity which distinguishes him 
on all occasions from Homer and Shaks- 
peare—that the ‘ Ich’—the ‘ Ille ego’ 
shimmers through the whole—without are 
rogance, however, and with infinite Jine- 
ness. The duke is kept, with the same 
delicacy, for the most part in the back 
ground ; but, when he is mentioned, 
the traits of a noble and princely cha- 
racter are brought out with so much 
tact, that if I were the duke, I should 
feel more flattered by it than with the 
loud bepraisings of twenty Laureates, 


The self-complacency and confi- 
dence, vulgo vanity, which you re- 
commend to me, as a wall of defence 
against the rude attacks of public opi- 
nion, were no bad thing. It is an ex- 
cellent purifier of the blood ; but there 
is one evil attending it ; the thought is 
apt to come across us that the most 
miserable dunce that ever blotted 
paper—the most stupid Gottsched, as 
well as the most clever Horace, can, 
with a consciousness of merit equally 
triumphant, baw] out, ‘ Exegi monumen- 
tum aere perennius ; and this thought 
poisons the whole dish, What! can 
I be helped by a consolation that fits 
as well to the make of every mechani- 
cal scribbler as to the inspirations of 
genius. Truth to say it is impossible 
for a man of real genius ever to in- 
dulge in much self-complacency ; for 
the image of that thing which we may 
attain, but have not as yet attained, 
continually hovers before us. I, for 
my part, see only one thing that can 
defend me against the injustice of my 
contemporaries, and the misfortune of 
being born a German, and that is, 
dulces ante omnia Muse ; the love of 
my art, and what I said in my own 
stupid Biberach twelve years ago, 

«* Du machst, O Muse, doch das Gluck von meinem 


Leben, 
Und hort Dir Niemand xu, so singst Du mir 
allein,’ 
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And herewith enough. We have al- 
ways, at least, this private joy, to 
count on our fingers the name of half- 
a-dozen sensible men, and another 
half-dozen amiable women, who are 
ready to cry, Euge/ Bene! to our 
honest exertions, and what is much 
more pleasant to me on whom we 
have been happy enough to produce 
the effect which it was our intention 
to produce. But, come of Oberon 
what may, and I hear preparations are 
already making for divers minings and 
batteries, I here give you my mouth 
and hand to it, ‘and by the name be it 
sworn that even spirits dare not name,’ 
that—however much nonsense may be 
written against it— however oblique 
and purposely perverse men’s vision 
may be—I will not give a single word 
in reply, whether for explanation or 
defence ; but, mir nichts, dir nichts, go 
quietly on my way, as if no Oberon or 
Titania were in existence. In the 
meanwhile, thou, my dear brother, do 
not desert me andthe Mercury ; for, if 
we can only keep him afloat, even in 
his present aurea mediocritas, it is 
always more profitable for the finances 
to write six sheets of criticism every 
four weeks, than in the same four 
weeks to produce one or two dozen 
stanzas, which, when they are pro- 
duced, will bring to a starving man 
nothing more than the salt to eat his 
meat with. And now, adieu! God 
bless you, and continue to love me. 
Tam always the same, ‘dum spiritus 
hos regit artus. Amen.” 

The sentiments expressed in the 
latter part of this excellent letter coin- 
cide with those which Walter Scott so 
early formed, and so long continued to 
act upon, with regard to literary pole- 
mics. Wieland, Goethe, and Scott, 
seem to have instinctively agreed upon 
this point—a philosophical indifference 
is an author’s only mail against the 
rude rubs of public opinion. Popula- 
rity, indeed, as this world goes, is a 
thing not always to be received with 
thankfulness, and never to be sought 
after; for, of those who do make a 
business of seeking after it in the lite- 
rary as in the religious world, it may 
be said—* Verily they have their re- 
ward.” How little Wieland worked 
for the mere popularity of the day, 
appears beautifully in the following 
letter to Merck, written while the poet 


was engaged in the composition of 


Oberon :— 


“ Weimar, March 1, 1779. 
—-——Since rou must have it, I 


“ 
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will tell you how Oberon is getting on. 
I am just finishing the tenth canto; and, 
after that, 180 or 200 stanzas will finish 
the business. Of the labour that I have 
employed on this opus, I believe no 
poet or poetling in the holy Roman em- 
pire has any conception. Most of our 
poetical gentlemen (with a few excep- 
tions) have made their tasks as easy for 
themselves as possible. I have this 
time, at least, made it as difficult as I 
could. The very mechanism of my 
octave measure, the nature of the 
Iambics, and the bareness of our lan- 
guage in rhyme, have caused me more, 
perplexity than you can have any idea 
of. I assure you, dear brother, that I 
have worked for two days and a half 
of this week at a single trophe, where 
I wanted nothing but a single word, 
which I could not find. I turned the 
thing round and round.in my brain, 
but all to no purpose. When I have 
got a clear picture of a thing in my 
own mind, I of course desire to bring 
as clear a picture before the minds of 
my readers ; but this, ut nosti, is not 
always such an easy affair, for a single 
line, or shade, or tint, not always per- 
ceptible at the first glance, and not very 
tangible to earthly fingers, often wurks 
the whole magic. Often, indeed, with 
all my honest endeavors, I make nothing 
of it, and hit the wood instead of the 
nail. Verily, true it is, that the greater 
part of my respectable readers will not 
be apt to inquire curiously how the 
stroke falls, provided it is a stroke; 
but that is a poor consolation. He 
who does not see where the dog lies 
buried, and where he is not buried, has 
no eyes for the true excellence of wit, 
and for his praise [ do not write.” 


We have made these extracts from 
Wieland’s letters as full as possible, 
because they really form the gem of 
the correspondence ; and no admirer 
of Oberon, we are sure, will fail to 
thank us for this last quotation. The 
letters from Goethe, again, are neither 
sO numerous nor so interesting as those 
of Wieland. The mind of this extraor- 
dinary man (whom many Englishmen 
only know or dream of as “the cele- 
brated author of that singularly wild 
and beautiful poem, called Faust”) 
seems to have been so much occupied 
with scientific observations of Nature 
—mineralogical, botanical, and osteo- 
logical—that he had no time to indulge 
in that playful interchange of thought 
on which the great charm of letter- 
writing depends. We have noticed 
this, not only in the present but in 
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literary character, as to his situation as 
a courtier and a minister, combined 
with the quiet contemplative scientific 
character which afterwards distinguish- 
ed him more than that exuberance and 
playfulness of feeling and fancy which 
we expect in a great poet. Notwith- 
standing all this, however, Goethe was 
a man, as Burke said of Fox, “‘ made 
to be loved ;” and we find that Wie- 
land and he soon broke down any thin 
wall of separation that might at first 
stand between them, and lived toge- 
ther for more than forty years in the 
nost cherished and affectionate friend- 
ship. The following letter from Wie- 
land, written immediately after the 
yublication of Oberon, shews that the 
ice had already melted, of whose 
freezing influence he at first complain- 
ed. We find in the letter also a va- 
luable remark on Goethe's genius, as 
contrasted with Shakspeare and 
Homer, which they who wish to join 
Goethe ina literary triad with these 
two greatest poets, vould do well to 
take to heart. Wieland himself more 
wisely chooses to compare his brother 
to Xenophon, a parallel which is new 
to us, but which, in respect of Goethe’s 
prose, at least strikes us as very happy, 
and capable of being carried success- 
fully into detail. 


“ Weimar, April 16, 1780. 


“ May Oberon and Titania shower 
blessings on you for the friendly way 
in which you speak of my opus 
Oberon. 1 know well that a man of 
your wit and humour must see faults 
enough in my work to make both it and 
me appear ridiculous ; but Iam glad 
when any thing that I can do pleases 
those whom I wish to please. Goethe 
also has been shining most benignantly 
on me; and I cannot express to you 
how much I am now pleased with all 
that he says and does—with his whole 
manner of existence. Of the duke I 
may say the same. Of course I speak 
only of things as they affect my own 
comfort. I neither know nor care to 
know the relations of the powers that 
be among themselves, but I think I 
may safely say that things are now 
going on more smoothly than at first, 
and I begin to perceive in Goethe's 
public bearing, a cwPgerdvn that rubs 
down all rough surfaces, and gives us 
a happy assurance that things will now 
go on as well as we can rationally ex- 
pect. 

- His description of his tour through 
Wallis, over the Furka, and St. Got- 


hard, which he lately read to us at the 
duchess dowager’s, is, in its kind, as 
great a favourite with me as the 
AvéBaers, and truly the tour was pro- 
perly a campaign against whatsoever 
elements ventured to oppose him 
The thing is one of his master-pieces, 
and instinct with that spirit of calm 
grandeur which is so peculiar to him: 
the hearers were seiledenite on the 
‘nature’ of the thing; the sly art of 
the composition which lay concealed 
from them, gave me more pleasure. 
It isa true poem, however little the 
outward form of the art poetic appears. 
But the remarkable thing is this, and it 
is a peculiarity which distinguishes him 
on all occasions from Homer and Shaks- 
peare—that the ‘ Ich'—the ‘Ile ego’ 
shimmers through the whole—withoul ar- 
rogance, however, and with infinite Jine- 
ness. The duke is kept, with the same 
delicacy, for the most part in the back 
ground ; but, when he is mentioned, 
the traits of a noble and princely cha- 
racter are bronght out with so much 
tact, that if I were the duke, I should 
feel more flattered by it than with the 
loud bepraisings of twenty Laureates. 
The self-complacency and confi- 
dence, vulgo vanity, which you re- 
commend to me, as a wall of defence 
against the rude attacks of public opi- 
nion, were no bad thing. It is an ex- 
cellent purifier of the blood ; but there 
is one evil attending it ; the thought is 
apt to come across us that the most 
miserable dunce that ever blotted 
paper—the most stupid Gottsched, as 
well as the most clever Horace, can, 
with a consciousness of merit equally 
triumphant, bawl out, ‘ Exegi monumen- 
tum aere perennius ; and this thought 
poisons the whole dish, What! can 
I be helped by a consolation that fits 
as well to the make of every mechani- 
cal scribbler as to the inspirations of 
genius. Truth to say it is impossible 
for a man of real genius ever to in- 
dulge in much self-complacency ; for 
the image of that thing which we may 
attain, but have not as yet attained, 
continually hovers before us. I, for 
my part, see only one thing that can 
defend me against the injustice of my 
contemporaries, and the misfortune of 
being born a German, and that is, 
dulces ante omnia Muse@ ; the love of 
my art, and what I said in my own 
stupid Biberach twelve years ago, 


7 - a O Muse, doch das Gluck von meinem 
Leben, 

Und hort Dir Niemand zu, so singst Du mir 
allein." 
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And herewith enough. _ We have al- 
ways, at least. this private joy, to 
count on our fingers the name of half- 
a-dozen sensible men, and another 
half-dozen amiable women, who are 
ready to cry, Fuge! Bene! to our 
honest exertions, and what is much 
more pleasant to me on whom we 
have been happy enough to produce 
the effect which it was our intention 
to produce. But, come of Oberon 
what may, and I hear preparations are 
already making for divers minings and 
batteries, I here give you my mouth 
and hand to it, ‘and by the name be it 
sworn that even spirits dare not name,’ 
that—however much nonsense may be 
written against it—however oblique 
and purposely perverse men’s vision 
may be—I will not give a single word 
in reply, whether for explanation or 
defence ; but, mir nichts, dir nichts, go 
quietly on my way, as if no Oberon or 
Titania were in existence. In the 
meanwhile, thou, my dear brother, do 
not desert me and: the Mercury ; for, if 
we can only keep him afloat, even in 
his present aurea mediocritas, it is 
always more profitable for the finances 
to write six sheets of criticism every 
four weeks, than in the same four 
weeks to produce one or two dozen 
stanzas, which, when they are pro- 
duced, will bring to a starving man 
nothing more than the salt to eat his 
meat with. And now, adieu! God 
bless you, and continue to love me. 
Iam always the same, ‘dum spiritus 
hos regit artus.. Amen.” 

The sentiments expressed in the 
latter part of this excellent letter coin- 
cide with those which Walter Scott so 
early formed, and so long continued to 
act upon, with regard to literary pole- 
mics. Wieland, Goethe, and Scott, 
seem to have instinctively agreed upon 
this point—a philosophical indifference 
is an author’s only mail against the 
tude rubs of public opinion. Popula- 
rity, indeed, as this world goes, is a 
thing not always to be received with 
thankfulness, and never to be sought 
after ; for, of those who do make a 
business of seeking after it in the lite- 
rary as in the religious world, it may 
be said—* Verily they have their re- 
ward.” How little Wieland worked 
for the mere popularity of the day, 
appears beautifully in the following 
letter to Merck, written while the poet 


was engaged in the composition of 


Oberon :— 


“ Weimar, March 1, 1779. 
————Since rou must have it, I 


“ 





will tell you how Oberon is getting on. 
I am just finishing the tenth canto; and, 
after that, 180 or 200 stanzas will finish 
the business. Of the labour that I have 
employed on this opus, I believe no 
poet or poetling in the holy Roman em- 
pire has any conception. Most of our 
poetical gentlemen (with a few excep- 
tions) have made their tasks as easy for 
themselves as possible. I have this 
time, at least, made it as difficult as I 
could. The very mechanism of my 
octave measure, the nature of the 
Iambics, and the bareness of our lan- 
guage in rhyme, have caused me more, 
perplexity than you can have any idea 
of. I assure you, dear brother, that I 
have worked for two days and a half 
of this week at a single trophe, where 
I wanted nothing but a single word, 
which I could not find. I turned the 
thing round and round in my brain, 
but all to no purpose. When I have 
got a clear picture of a thing in my 
own mind, I of course desire to bring 
as clear a picture before the minds of 
my readers ; but this, ut nosti, is not 
always such an easy affair, for a single 
line, or shade, or tint, not always per- 
ceptible at the first glance, and not very 
tangible to earthly fingers, often wurks 
the whole magic. Often, indeed, with 
all my honest endeavors, I make nothing 
of it, and hit the wood instead of the 
nail. Verily, true it is, that the greater 
part of my respectable readers will not 
be apt to inquire curiously how the 
stroke falls, provided it is a stroke; 
but that is a poor consolation. He 
who does not see where the dog lies 
buried, and where he is not buried, has 
no eyes for the true excellence of wit» 
and for his praise | do not write.” 


We have made these extracts from 
Wieland’s letters as full as possible, 
because they really form the gem of 
the correspondence ; and no admirer 
of Oberon, we are sure, will fail to 
thank us for this last quotation. The 
letters from Goethe, again, are neither 
so numerous nor so interesting as those 
of Wieland. The mind of this extraor- 
dinary man (whom many Englishmen 
only know or dream of as “the cele- 
brated author of that singularly wild 
and beautiful poem, called Faust”) 
seems to have been so much occupied 
with scientific observations of Nature 
—mineralogical, botanical, and osteo- 
logical—that he had no time to indulge 
in that playful interchange of thought 
on which the great charm of letter- 
writing depends. We have noticed 
this, not only in the present but in 
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other collections of Goethe's letters. 
In the correspondence with Zelter, 
for instance, of which six volumes have 
been published, Zelter’s letters are by 
far the best ; and in “ Goethe’s corres- 
pondence with a child,” the philoso- 
ohical “Geheim Rath” is a complete 
blank before the exuberance of fancy 
and feeling that is poured out from 
the poesy-intoxicated soul of Bettine 
Brentano. The letters to Merck in 
this collection, though not so laconic, 
have a great deal of the same calmness 
which looks like coldness ; and instead 
of warm effusion of feeling between 
friend and friend, we have merely 
formal commissions from a man of 
science and a connoisseur, to a mine- 
ralist and a picture-dealer. But even 
in these communications the student 
of Goethe's works will find much that 
characterises the most remarkable man 
of his time. Nobody will thoroughly 
understand Goethe who does not also 
understand a little of mineralogy, and 
geology, and botanical metamorphosis, 
and the world-renowned “intermaxil- 
lary bone” which Peter Camper most 
stoutly asserted that he could never see, 
and Goethe as stoutly asserted that it 
must be there, though it could not be 
seen. Some light on this mysterious 
subject may be borrowed from this 
correspondence ;_ particularly from 
Cowper's, Soemmering’s, and Goethe’s 
own letters; but he who wishes to 
understand it thoroughly must consult 
Mr. Whewell’s “ History of the Induc- 
tive Sciences,” vol. iii., where “the 
poct Goethe” is allowed most magnifi- 
cently to figure among scientific men 
Seger and others), and that in the 
ace of the fact that he was not a 
mathematician, and that he was a great 
philosopher. 

Our limits do not permit us to enter 
largely into the very miscellaneous 
correspondence before us; but we 
cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of 
making one other extract—a most 
characteristic one from Fuseli—a man 
whom we all know very well, and 
whom, therefore, we may at once 
introduce upon the stage without 
making any elaborate apology for 
the madness and the nonsense that 
was so strangely jumbled in him with 
much sense and extraordinary genius : 


“ Rome, March 17, 1775, 
“ Thanks for the books, and have, 
in return, a little prattle. I knew the 
best of Klopstock already, when he 
was less artificial than he now is, and 
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I admire in him as much as the 
connoisseurs of all ages and all feeling 
hearts will admire. But his cloudiness 
und sublime sentimentality 1 cannot 
away with. It is images, pictures, 
substantial imaginative creations that 
we find in Homer; and these pic- 
tures make the poet. You—you Ger- 
man and Swiss, I mean—may des- 
pise them if you will. Homer, and 
the Song of Deborah, and the book of 
Job—these give a staple habitation and 
a living root to feeling. An effusion 
of true individual feeling, incorporated 
in a living picture, strikes all hearts 
through all ages; while a false and 
local and individual feeling pleases 
only a few, at u« particular time and 
place, and confounds every one else. 
What a nameless difference is there 
between the truth and energy of 
feeling in Sappho’s “ gaisrai,” and the 
milky confusion and ecstatic dreaminess 
that characterise your feigned longings 
for Cidli. The facultas lacrymatoria~ 
the beauty-plaster of German poetry 
from Klopstock down to Dusch—the 
telescopized eyes, unnameable looks, 
and the whole theological hermaphro- 
ditism, are more perishable rags than 
the paper on which they are printed. 
Feel these ecstasies if you please ; I, 
too, had my own experiences of this 
kind of nonsense when I[ was a boy ; 
but it is the height of egotistical im- 
pudence to drum it up before me ; and 
though it’should make the staple of 
your sacred eposand your holy liturgy, 
I can have no mercy with it, but say, 
with G6z von Berlichingen— I have 
all possible respect for the dignity of 
religion, but as to row. Sir Captain, 
and your hurdy-gurdy solemnities, you 
may and here, sir, is the way to 
the door!’ 

“ Asto Klopstuck’s patriotic poetry, 
I except ‘Hermann and Thusnelda,’ 
and ‘the two Muses’—and to the rest 
I say—go to the devil! I might as 
soon explain the Talmud to a Jewish 
synagogue as bring any intelligible 
poetic shape out of these. 

“To distil away such a talent as 
Klopstock undoubtedly has, after this 
fashion, is too bad. Lycophron, a 
prophet by profession, and a Greek, 
is clearer than this riddle of bardism. 
What Klopstock writes in these flights 
of solemn exaltation is not language ; 
it is sandfull of bones, and wrecks 
upon the sea shore, which the first 
flood will wash away. As for the 





Messiah, the ten first books are the 
song of a swan, the ten last a crow- 
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concert. Chriemhilde’s revenge is far 
above the Messiah—it is the first of 
all national German poems. 

“The contempt that I have for 
Klopstock’s opinion of German paint- 
ing is only equalled by the arrogance 
with which he speaks of the English. 
His ignorance of their poetry is ridi- 
culous. And as to his eternal ‘ father- 
land,’ ‘freedom,’ ‘ citizen,’ and so forth 
—if he were only a Swiss—but where 
is the fatherland of a German? Is it 
in Swabia, Brandenburg, Austria, 
Saxony? Is it in the marshes that 
swallowed up Varus and his legion ? 
Did Rome ever lose a battle when it 
fought on good solid ground, and on 
equal terms? What, then, does all 
thistode-building about Hermann and 
Velleda come to? A _ Frenchman 
(curse him!) has more right to ‘ father- 
landize’ than any miserable Quedlin- 
burger, or Osnabrucker,* or any other 
blown-up frogs that creep about be- 
tween the Danube and the Baltic. 
A slave—what has he to boast of ? 
his master’s livery ?—and which mas- 
ter? the first, the second, or the 
third? ‘Freedom! God!’ Freedom 
from the flatterers of Christina? And 
then, as to his Anglomania, the English 
do not boast to have produced a single 
poet in the present century—except, 
perhaps, Richardson. Thomson’s tame 
catalogue—which you have so often 
translated—Young’s pyramids of doe, 
Pope's cadenced and rhymed prose— 
these they do not dignify with the 
name of poetry any more than the 
sweet tears and confections of Wieland 
and Gesner deserve that name. This 
is all I have to say on this theme, and 
may God help you to something 
better ! 

“You mention to me a host of 
painters and crayon-men that I know 
nothing about. Give me your thoughts 
on sensible themes. Greet Bodmer, 
and love me ! 

“P.S.—T'res celebre, before the 
painter, you must leave out. That is 
German foolery.” 


We have inserted this long extract 
from Eusdis’ letter, as being a most 
curious characteristic of one of the 
most clever madcaps that the pro- 
fession of painting ever had to boast 


of. There is much truth and much 
sense in every line of this fiery effusion ; 
but then it is unregulated and un- 
qualified to such a degree that no 
gigantic truth marches out without 
twenty minions of falsehood in its 
train. Fuseli is a man who never 
fails to hit the nail on the head; but 
he hits it so hard that it splits the 
wood, and plays the devil with the 
box and what is init. To make any 
criticisms on the multifarious topics 
touched in this very original epistle, 
were here out of place. The reader 
can make the necessary corrections 
and qualifications for himself. 

We have only to add, in conclusion, 
that we hope such collections of letters 
and original sources of literary charac- 
teristics as that from which we have 
here given a few extracts, will be 
more and more attended to by our 
students of foreign literature. It is 
only this minute and accurate study 
that can dispel the nimbus of a false 
saintship which the “ omne ignotum pro 
magnifico” raises around the characters 
of distinguished foreigners. We do 
not wish to detract a single iota from 
the measure of true greatness; but 
we wish to see things as they are, and 
to substitute a discriminating admira- 
tion for the blind idol-worship of an 
“unknown god.” With regard to 
German literature, indeed, matters are 
improving daily ; and a_ provincial 
newspaper would now be ashamed to 
broach such crudities on the subject 
as some of our leading quarterlies 
sported not twenty years ago. The 
flippant ignorance which once charac- 
terized our criticisms on foreign litera- 
ture has now almost vanished ; and the 
excessive admiration and mystic wor- 
ship which succeeded it—never very 
deeply rooted among our practical- 
minded countrymen—is now also run 
through and laughed at. A just 
estimate of foreign excellence is what 
we must now aim at; and the day is 
hopefully not far distant when the rough 
irregularities of national peculiarities 
(so far as these peculiarities are offen- 
sive) will have rubbed one another 
away, and all men of all nations will 
rejoice mutually to recognize in one 
another that which is most noble and 
most excellent in MAN. 


a ee 
* Alluding to Klopstock and Miser, the author of “ Patriotic Phantasies,” by 


their birth-places. 
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Tue fine tract of country which forms 
the barony of Gaultier, in the county 
of Waterford, lies near the estuary of 
the river Suir; and not far from its 
shores, a few miles from the town of 
Passage stands a large enclosure, with 
the remains of houses on the inside, 
indicating what was once a considerable 
town. The aspect of the place has 
something singularly sad and inte- 
resting in it—as, at Nicea, in Asia 
Minor, there are still the remains of a 
city now ruined and depopulated, 
reposing in solitary magnificence on 
the shore of a noble sheet of water, the 
walls that surrounded it still perfect, but 
the houses and all their inhabitants 
almost as completely obliterated as if 
they had been swallowed up in an 
earthquake. There is not a tree near 
it, to vary the desolate and naked 
appearance of the long, bare walls ; 
and, though one inhabited house is 
still standing within the tottering gate- 
way, its shattered windows and broken 
roof, if possible, increase the melancholy 
and ruined appearance of the place. 
Even the tenant of this lonely and 
scarcely habitable dwelling seemed in 
erfect keeping with the objects about 
Fim : we were informed he was a tithe- 
defaulter ; and the open resistance to 
the laws, exhibited by this last inhabi- 
tant of what seemed once to have been 
the ubode of the peaceful and indus- 
trious, formed a sad contrast with its 
original intention. 

The ruin has little to excite the 
curiosity of the antiquary, being, evi- 
dently, a comparatively modern struc- 
ture, but is, nevertheless, connected 
with incidents as interesting as any to 
be found in the annals of Ireland to 
recommend it tothe historian. It was 
once the refuge of a persecuted people, 
and the asylum to which art, science, 
and literature had retired when they 
were expelled from their own abode— 
it is all that now remains of New 
Geneva, that once promised to confer 
such benefits onIreland. The building 
of this place was an event which excited 
considerable interest for a time, but 
having, like many other plans for the 
improvement of this country, ended 
in sudden disappointment, was soon 
forgotten, and the history of its rise 
and fall is now but little known. Being 
on the spot, I took considerable pains 


to make myself acquainted with all the 
circumstances connected with it, several 
of which struck me as exceedingly 
curious. 

Among the first communities which 
showed a spirit of independence in 
Europe was the little city of Geneva, 
in Switzerland. It was ruled, during 
the dark ages, by bishops and counts, 
between whom there were continual 
disputes, while the people, by alter- 
nately uniting with one or the other, 
extorted considerable privileges as the 

rice of their adherence. They passed, 
owever, at length to the house of 
Savoy, by whom the rights conceded 
to them were gradually obliterated, 
and an arbitrary authority established 
in their room. The exactions of their 
rulers became at last so intolerable, that 
the citizens rebelled, and having formed 
an alliance with the people of Berne 
and Fribourg, they deprived the Duke 
of Savoy of his authority, drove the 
bishop from the town, adopted the 
principles of the Reformation, and from 
that time a republican form of govern- 
ment was established. The house of 
Savoy made several ineffectual efforts 
to regain its authority, the last of 
which was in 1602; from which time 
the city and its little territory ad- 
vanced surprisingly in prosperity. It 
was constantly resorted to by strangers 
of intelligence, and was remarkable for 
the number of learned men it pro- 
duced. Among its tolerant laws was 
oue on which its prosperity greatly 
depended. Rejecting the exclusive 
practice of the other Swiss towns, the 
Genevans adopted the wiser policy of 
admitting discerning strangers to the 
freedom of their city, and conferring 
on them the rights and privileges of 
burghers, so that the causes of pros- 
perity at home were continually aug- 
menting by fresh accessions of skill 
and industry from abroad. The re- 
formed religion had been finally esta- 
blished under the preaching of Calvin 
and Theodore Beza. In the year 
1780, the town contained but 24,000, 
and the territory annexed 16,000 in- 
habitants, making the whole population 
of this small state but 40,000 people ; 
distinguished, however, by an extraor 
dinary degree of industry and activity, 
and excelling in the mechanical arts, 
particularly in the nice and delicate 
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manufacture of watches, and having a 
commerce in these articles which ex- 
tended all over Europe. — 

The population consisted of four 
classes—citizens, burghers, inhabitants, 
and natives. The governing body was 
composed of the two first; the third 
consisted of strangers who had settled 
in the town, with certain privileges ; 
and the last comprised their sons, who, 
being born in the state, possessed many 
additional advantages. The inhabi- 
tants and natives were a large majority 
of the whole. 

Among the evils which attend too 
popular a form of government, are the 
factions and dissensions which are ever 
its inseparable concomitants. Not- 
withstanding its general prosperity, 
party disputes were continually con- 
vulsing this little state. They had 
all, however, been happily appeased 
or compromised, and in the year 1776, 
France, Zurich, and Berne, became 
guarantees to preserve the existing 
order of things then established. It 
was hoped that this arrangement would 
be final, but it lasted only five years, 
when a crisis took place which nearly 
ended in the total destruction of the 
state and the transfer of its intelligent 
and industrious population to a foreign 
country. The two great factions then 
existing in the state were the “nega- 
tives” and the “representants.” The 
negatives were the aristocrats, who 
were discontented at the privileges 
extorted from them on former occa- 
sions, which they were eager to resume 
or recall at the first favourable oppor- 
tunity. The representants were the 
democrats, whuv were determined to 
support and exercise to the very utmost 
all the rights they had acquired. There 
was a third class which, as yet, was 
allowed but little share in the govern- 
ment, but had grown into importance 
during the commotions, whom, there- 
fore, each of the rival parties endea- 
vored to gain over by lavish promises 
of future privileges and immunities. 
This was the order of the natives, who 
formed a very large proportion of the 
populace, and as they took different 
sides in the dispute, and each party 
encouraged their adherents to violence 
against their opponents, the city became 
a scene of constant tumult and dis- 
turbance, till at length the public safety 
was supposed to be seriously com- 
promised. This induced the aristocrats 
to apply for external interference, and 
call on the guarantees for the existing 
order of things, as before established ; 
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and they were not backward in availing 
themselves of the pretext for inter- 
posing. 

On the 5th of Feb. 1781, matters 
were brought toa crisis in consequence 
of a very trifling incident. Some 
natives, who were neighbours, but of 
opposite sentiments, began to discuss 
their respective opinions, and pro- 
ceeded from hostile language to per- 
sonal violence. The Syndics inter- 
posed, and the angry disputants were 
separated and were retiring home, 
when a discharge of musketry was 
heard proceeding from the arsenal. 
It was occasioned by some young 
men who, siding with the negatives, 
had fired by mistake, and killed some 
of their own party ; it was, however, 
considered by the representants as an 
organized attempt of their opponents 
to crush them. The result was a 
general insurrection, which ended by 
the representants seizing on the arsenal, 
and making themselves complete mas- 
ters of the city. This was at once the 
signal for foreign interference ; depu- 
ties were despatched from Zurich and 
Berne to act, as was said, as media- 
tors, and they obtained a show of 
acquiescence on the part of the demo- 
crats, who seemed inclined to lay down 
their arms. But fresh elements of 
discord soon arose. A second insur- 
rection was the consequence. The 
democratic party were again success- 
ful ; and now, as a precaution against 
the probable consequence of their vio- 
lence, they seized on and imprisoned 
some of the magistrates and the prin- 
cipal negatives. They expected, of 
course, that the aristocrats would apply 
to France, by whom it was known they 
were particularly favoured ; and their 
adversaries proposed keeping these 
persons us hostages and making them 
responsible for the public safety. They 
then proceeded to place the town in a 
posture for defence in case of attack, 
and made such further arrangements 
as inspired the people with a perfect 
confidence in their own strength and 
their capability of resisting any foreign 
interference. 

Immediately on the rumour of this 
second disturbance, Zurich and Berne 
interdicted their subjects from any in- 
tercourse with the turbulent inhabitants 
of Geneva ; andthe French minister 
returned undpened the dispatches of 
their senate. But though they were 
thus abandoned and menaced, they 
continued inflexible in their determi- 
nation ; and for two months remained 
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shut up within their ramparts, prepared 
for an assault, and fully confident that 
they would be able to repel it. 

Meantime the storm was gathering 
from without. The king of Sardinia, 
supposing that his interests were com- 
promised in the present state of things, 
because much of his revenue was 
rived from the industry and wealth of 
Geneva, and was now considerably di- 
minished by the disturbances which 
interrupted the usual avocations of the 
citizens ; he, therefore, without any 
pretext, volunteered his interference 
with the French and Swiss ; and thus 
an alliance of three powerful states was 
formed against the independence of 
this small but spirited community, to 
dictate what laws they should make, 
and by what forms they should be 
governed. But this fearful combina- 
tion was so far from intimidating the 
Genevans, that they continued their 
preparations for resistance with inde- 
fatigable ardour; and the peasantry 
flocked in from their little territory to 
share their dangers; and such was the 
general enthusiasm in this hour of peril, 
that even the women provided them- 
selves with arms, and determined to 
abide by their brothers and husbands, 
and take part with them in all their 
military duties. 

The allied armies now advanced on 
all sides; the town was blockaded, and 
a plan formed for a general attack ; 
but, in the meantime, as a act of mo- 
deration and mercy, they proposed the 
following terms, as the only means of 
averting the threatened calamity :— 
that the chiefs of the representants 
should all leave the city in twenty-four 
hours: that all the arms should be 
surrendered ; and that no person should 
appear in the streets on pain of military 
punishment. These humiliating terms, 
as might have been expected, excited 
the highest indignation, and were at 
once rejected with scorn by the Gene- 
vans, 

But notwithstanding the ardour of 
the citizens, it soon became evident to 
the wiser among them, that a contest 
against such fearful odds must termi- 
nate in favour of their enemies.— 
The Syndies, terrified at the conse- 
quence of an assault which might in- 
volve the whole city in carnage and 
destruction, sent privately to the be- 
siegers and demanded an extension of 
the time, secretly promising to use all 
their exertions with the citizens to in- 
duce them to comply with the terms 
proposed, In the meantime one hun- 
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dred persons were selected from amon 

the people who were on military duty, 
as a council to deliberate on the best 
means of conducting their defence, It 
was proposed by some of them, that 
the hostages in their hands should be 
brought to the front of the batteries 
and placed in a conspicuous place, in 
order to deter their assailants from 
firing ; but this was over-ruled by the 
influence of the Syndics, and they 
even prevailed on the council to dis. 
miss the hostages, and permit as many 
of the negatives as chose to avail them. 
selves of the opportunity, to seek safety 
in the camp of the besiegers. It was 
insidiously and plausibly argued by 
them, that such a generous proceeding 
would, at once, have its proper effect 
on their enemies, and obtain for them 
the most favourable terms, if they were 
inclined to accept of them. 

The hostages and negatives pro- 
ceeded to the camp, and the people 
of Geneva anxiously, but resolutely, 
awaited the result of their arrival, 
They expected every moment that 
some pacific and moderate overture 
would be made in return; but the 
evening closed—no mitigation of the 
former terms was offered—and the citi- 
zens had no alternative but to await 
the sanguinary assault, which was to 
take place at day-light in the morning, 
At midnight, however, another delibe- 
ration was held by the council of one 
hundred, and the Syndics artfully im- 

ressed on the minds of the most timid 
in the assembly, the utter hopelessness 
of resistance to such an overwhelming 
force as surrounded the town; and 
dwelt upon the utter ruin which must 
follow, involving not ouly the destruc- 
tion of their properties, but endanger- 
ing the lives of their wives and children. 
Wrought upon by these suggestions, 
they were at length brought to listen 
to a proposal for general emigration ; 
to seek in another country, with their 
families, that freedom and independence 
which they could now no longer find 
in their own. A declaration was drawn 
up to this effect ; the keys were de- 
livered to the Syndics, who secretly 
opened the gates, and the body of the 
principal citizens, with their families, 
and such effects as they could hastily 
collect together, silently left the town. 

When the day dawned, and the cir- 
cumstance was made known, nothing 
could equal the rage and disappoint- 
ment of the Genevans ; they found the 
senate they had chosen to provide for 
their protection gone from the city, 
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and the cannon for its defence dis- 
mounted and useless. Left thus un- 
armed and without leaders, they could 
devise no better expedient than to fol- 
low the example of the council who 
had deserted them. They determined 
almost unanimously to leave the city, 
and before noon a mixed crowd of all 
ranks, ages, and sexes, amounting to 
30,000 people, were seen on one side 
issuing from the gates, with so much 
of their property as they could carry 
with them, prepared to abandon their 
homes four ever; while an equal num- 
ber of foreign soldiers, French, Swiss, 
and Sardinians, were seen entering on 
the other, to take possession of the de- 
serted city. They marched in triumph 
through the streets, and the party who 
had first invited their assistance, suc- 
ceeded in establishing their authority, 
supported by an army of strangers, — 

Meantime the high-spirited emi- 
grants were scattered in various places. 
An immense number of them, who had 
not and could not procure the means 
of living abroad, were, of course, com- 
pelled to return and seek their usual 
subsistence at home ; but a great and 
most respectable body abandoned their 
native place for ever. Some established 
themselves at Brussels, and some at 
Constance and other places. But by 
far the most important and interesting 
portion of them proposed to take re- 
fuge in Ireland. 

Ireland had at this time just esta- 
blished a free trade aud independent 
legislature. Hither, therefore, the 
Genevans resolved to come as to a 
kindred country, of whose sympathy 
and support they thought they might 
assure themselves. A memorial was 
drawn up and signed by above 1000 
persons, who were either men of pro- 
perty or skill in manufactures, express- 
ing a strong desire for an asylum in 
this country, and praying that some 
situation might be allocated to them 
to form a settlement. This memorial 
was presented to Earl Temple, then 
Lord Lieutenant. The advantage of 
so many enlightened Protestants im- 
porting their fortunes and talents into 
the country, was at once seen ; many 
of them were known to have consider- 
able property already vested in the 
English and foreign funds; and the 
skill and industry for which they were 
celebrated, were considered acquisi- 
tions of the last importance to the then 
state of Ireland. The proposal was, 
therefore, eagerly received, and on the 
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27th September following it was sub- 
mitted to the privy council of Dublin, 
who readily acceded to it; and it 
finally received the full approbation and 
assent of George III. 

The circumstance soon excited in- 
tense interest ; and all classes vied with 
each other in assisting and promoting 
the project. The Irish Parliament 
voted £50,000 towards defraying 
the expenses of the emigrants, and 
building a town for their reception. 
The site selected was a very eligible 
one, near the mouth of the noble river 
Suir, about eight miles from the city 
of Waterford, and nearly opposite the 
port of Duncannon. Before it was the 
spacious harbour, and behind it a na- 
turally fine but unimproved champaign 
country. Of this about twenty-seven 
acres of crown lands were allotted to 
the new colony, and all the existing 
interests of them purchased for the 
sum of £8000. ‘Ten acres in the 
centre of this tract were selected as 
the site of the future town, a plan of 
which was drawn out, and the building 
of the diflerent edifices immediately 
commenced. ‘To superintend and di- 
rect the whole, a deputation of the 
emigrants proceeded, as commissioners, 
to Waterford, and arrived there in 
July, 1783. They were men of great 
intelligence, and a good specimen of 
the people, by whose accession the 
society of Waterford was about to be 
improved. 

One of them was Mons. Chalons, a 
tall, thin man of the most indefatigable 
activity both of mind and body. He 
was asimple manufacturer of watches ; 
but to improve himself in the mysteries 
of his mechanical science, he had 
travelled all over Europe on foot— 
working, like Peter the Great, in every 
place where science or skill could 
throw any light on the curious art in 
which he studied to excel. He wasa 
remarkably well informed man, and 
spoke most European languages with 
perfect ease and fluency. English was 
so familiar to him, that he could not 
be detected, either by his idiom or 
pronunciation, to be a foreigner. 

Claviere was another of these com- 
missioners. He afterwards went to 
France, where some singularly acute 
speculations in the funds recommended 
him to the notice of his countryman, 
Neckar, who took him into his con- 
fidence, and determined to profit by 
his abilities. He afterwards became 
himself minister of finance under the 
2rF 
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constitnent assembly, and was one of 
the enlightened men who fell victims 
to the fury of the Jacobins, The ar- 
rival of these and other gentlemen of 
similar ability and character in a 
country town io Ireland, was a bright 
era to the citizens. The strangers, 
some of whom had brought theic 
families along with them, were cordi- 
ally received, aud hospitably enter- 
tained, aud the highest hopes were 
conceived of the importance of the 
new colony, and the benefits it would 
confer on the country. 

The city of “New Geneva” now 
began to rise. At first a spaee of ten 
acres only was enclosed, within which 
the dwelling-houses and work-shops 
were erected, and in the meantime the 
charter to be granted to the new city 
became the subject of anxious discus- 
sion. The Irish government were 
willing to confer upon the new settlers 
many privileges. The standard of 
gold was altered for the accommoda- 
tion of the goldsmiths and watch- 
makers ; the plan of an academy, on a 
useful and comprehensive system, was 
drawn up. It was to contain 44 pro- 
fessors, assistants, and masters, who 
were to lecture on the arts and sci- 
ences ; and machines and apparatus of 
every kind were to be provided for 
experiment and demonstration. The 
foundation of an extensive library was 
Jaid. The system proposed, though so 
extensive, was to be conducted on the 
most economic principles; and the 
expense of education was not to exceed 
the very moderate sum of £12 per 
annum for each young person. 

But while every thing seemed to 
proceed in the most auspicious manner 
for the establishment of this valuable 
and interesting colony—when upwards 
of £30,000 had been expended by 
government in preparing a place for 
their reception—and new Geneva was 
beginning to assume the air and con- 
sequence of a city—when it was ex- 
pected that the dissatisfied population 
of the old town would soon abandon 
it, and proceed to join their friends in 
this new and more inviting asylun— 
the whole scheme was suddenly and 
unaccountably abandoned, at the very 
moment when it promised the most 
complete success. 

The cause of this unforseen, and, 
for the south of Ireland, unfortunate 
circumstance, was never satisfactorily 
explained. It was said the Genevese 


were unreasonable in their expecta- 
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tions and demands, particularly in the 
articles of their charter, in which they 
demanded greater privileges and free. 
dom than was compatible with the 
laws of the country. It was further 
said, that the jealousy of the corpora- 
tion of Waterford was roused, and 
that they insisted on extending a juris. 
diction over the new citizens, by 
obliging them to bring their causes for 
adjudication to their local courts. This 
cause of complaint, added to some im- 
pediments thrown in the way of finally 
arranging their establishments, created 
great dissatisfaction among the emi- 
grants, and the promise of a speedy 
and satisfactory settlement being made 
between the parties in their native city, 
was a sufficient motive for some of 
the less ardent to return home under 
the new government. But the circum- 
stance which most of all contributed to 
render the project abortive, was the 
recall of Earl Temple from Ireland. 
He had been its great patron, and 
when he retired, none of his successors 
pursued the scheme with similar ardor, 

Notwithstanding that several of the 
most opulent and intelligent emigrants 
had withdrawn, still there remained a 
considerable number wiliing to con- 
tinue the enterprise, if they were 
allowed a loan sufficient to supply their 
want of capital to commence with, 
They therefore petitioned that £10,000 
should be advanced to them out of the 
£50,000 voted by parliament ; but, as 
almost all that sum was already ex- 
pended, and there was no one now in 
terested in the project, with sufficient 
influence to urge their claims effectu- 
ally, the loan was refused, and the 
remainder of the emigrants then pre- 
sented an address to the Duke of Rut- 
land, Lord Temple’s successor, inti- 
mating their intention of finally re- 
linguishing the enterprise. Immedi- 
ately after they all abandoned the 
country, and the young and promising 
settlement was totally destroyed. 

For some years the deserted houses 
remained shut up, till at the commence- 
ment of hostilities on the continent in 
1793, the place was converted to a 
use, very different, indeed, from its 
original design. It was made a depot 
for recruits, and the Waterford militia, 
then for the first time embodied, were 
its earliest occupants. Young recruits 
are at all times disorderly, and the 
manner in which the troops were often 
necessarily levied during the war, 
tended to render them still more so. 
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It is well known how our armies were 
then supplied. The jails were emptied 
into the barracks, and new-raised regi- 
ments became receptacles for all the 
indifferent characters in the country. 
It was a melancholy contrast to see 
this place, intended for the reception 
of the high-minded, the intelligent, and 
the industrious, now filled with the 
rofligate, the ignorant, and the idle ; 
and the surrounding peasantry, who it 
was expected would be instructed and 
improved by the new colonists, now 
corrupted and debased by the pernici- 
ous influence of the lawless and vicious. 
The peasantry of this part of the 
country had always been, from local 
causes, remarkably simple and inno- 
cent. The barony of Gaultier, in 
which New Geneva was situated, is a 
peninsula, and the people had not much 
intercourse with other places. They 
still wore their primitive dress of dark 
blue, gave 20 ozs. to a pound of butter, 
and were so free from vice or crime, 
that for fifteen years there had not been 
aconvict among them. But from the 
time the depot was established, their 
morals underwent a sensible deteriora- 
tion. As one detachment was sent off, 
another came to supply its place, and 
thus fresh importations of profligacy 
were continually arriving to corrupt 
what yet remained of propriety or 
honesty among the neighbouring pea- 
santry. It is true that regular regi- 
ments were also occasionally quartered 
there, whose conduct was highly praise- 
worthy and valuable, as well for their 
example, as by their preserving the 
peace of the country. The evils arose 
only from the undisciplined recruits. 
Immediately after the disturbances 
in 1798, the town received a new des- 
tination. A fourth part of it, not oc- 
cupied by the soldiers, was converted 
into a prison for the confinement of 
rebels, and by an odd mutation, the 
place erected for the reception and 
asylum of suffering patriots from 
abroad, was now made the prison and 
place of punishment for those who 
imagined themselves suffering patriots 
at home. Among the attempts to 
escape recorded to have been made by 
the unfortunate men confined here, 
one is remarkable. The place was 
surrounded by a high wall, which 
several had endeavoured to scale, but 
were shot or detected in the attempt. 
It was then resolved to try and escape 
not over, but under it, For this pur- 
pose they commenced running a mine 
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from one of the cells, and adopted a 
most ingenious expedient to dispose of 
the clay. Their wives had been per- 
mitted to bring provisions and refresh- 
ments of different kinds, and when they 
had deposited the contents of their 
bags or baskets, they took away each 
a portion of the earth raised from the 
excavation, and re-passed the sentinels 
without suspicion. In this way, by 
every day removing and scattering a 
little of the mould, the mine was actu- 
ally pushed to a considerable distance 
beneath the wall. But just as their 
plan was likely to succeed, it was dis- 
covered by Colonel Hall, who com- 
manded the garrison, the unfortu- 
nate convict who was working at the 
now nearly finished excavation, dragged 
out of the hole, and placed with his 
companions under stricter guard for 
the future. 

When the war and the rebellion were 
happily both concluded, and there was 
no longer any occasion for using the 
place either as a barrack or a prison, 
it was gradually abandoned—a subal- 
tern and a few men now and then 
occupying a small portion of it, till it 
rapidly fell into deeay. It was, there- 
fore, thought advisable by govern- 
ment, to sell the little territory of 
twenty-seven acres, with the buildings 
upon it; but they could find no pur- 
chaser—and it actually lay on their 
hands as a worthless article in the 
market for years—one or two persons 
offering small sums for the concern, 
with the intention of leasing the houses 
to forty-shilling freeholders. It was 
at length purchased by a respectable 
and wealthy gentleman of Waterford, 
for about £1500, who was so little 
pleased with his bargain, that he threw 
it up, on the ground that he ought not 
to be charged with the expense of the 
patent. It was finally bought by the 
nobleman in the centre of whose 
estates it stands, for the sum (as re- 
ported) of £800. Ultimately the 
houses were sold to a Mr. Galway, for 
almost a nominal price, who disposed 
of some of the materials on the spot 
with considerable profit, and conveyed 
part of the remainder to Dungarvan, 
where he used thei in erecting cabins 
for his tenantry. The fine square is 
now divided into four or five fields, 
under wretched culture ; and of all the 
buildings but the one ruined house is 
standing, tenanted by a tithe-martyr, 
carried home in triumph from inear- 
ceration. 
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Such then was the fate of this inter- 
esting city, whose mouldering remains 
are still visible. Intended to be the 
asylum of tree citizens—converted into 
a receptacle for profligate recruits— 
becoming the dungeon of unfortunate 
would-be patriots—purchased for a 
mere trifle as a money-making specula- 
tion—and finally the retreat of a law- 


less tenant, who glories in bidding de. 
fiance to the law. In a few years 
more not a trace of it will be left 
These few anecdotes have been col 
lected while a remnant of it yet exists 
to mark its site ; and the next genera. 
tion may say of New Geneva— 


“ Etiam periere ruine.” 
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notably: give him an inch, and without 


more ado he hauls you off a whole ell."—A Mad World, my Masters, 


CHAPTER I, 





“*meet me at the notary’s 


And I will go and purse the ducats straight.” 


“ Well, my fine fellow, how goes it ? 
Any news?” demanded Heinrick Flem- 
ming, as, without much preliminary 
ceremony, he made his way into the 
yarlour and presence of his friend, 

asil Von Rosenwald. “ Whom do 
you think I bad a glimpse of as I 
crossed the Platz? Guess.” 

“Perhaps the devil,” answered the 
interrogated party, without raising his 
head from the hand that supported it, 
as he sat apparently in deep depression 
at a small cedar-wood table—his de- 
jected tone and manner forming a 
singular contrast to the levity of his 
reply. 

“Perhaps so, but in the shape of an 
angel of light, my boy,” exclaimed 
Flemming. “The apparition that 
floated by me, all pearls, plumes, and 
prettiness, was none other than the 
Fraiilein Aurelia Jacintha Wilhelmina 
Elsberg. Know you the fair ladye ?” 

A half-smothered sigh was the only 
response. 

“ And yet she looked paler than her 
wont,” said Flemming. “Sick at heart, 
no doubt—bewailing the absence of 
her fickle swain! Ah, Baz, Baz!” 
He cast, as he spoke, an unobserved 
look around the room; for a moment 
his eye dwelt on the space above the 
mantel-piece, and was withdrawn as 
rapidly as it had wandered thither. 
° by the way,” he added, “ you mean 


of course to make an exhibition of 


yourself at the Villa to-morrow night *” 


“[ mean to make no exhibition of 


any kind, any where, at any time,” 
answered the other, in the same sad 
or rather sullen accents as before. 
“Eh! how the deuce? What crot- 
chet have you got in your head now, 
Basil? ‘To bury yourself in a hermi- 


Merch. of Ven. Act i. Scene 3. 
tage ?” and Heinrick, unasked, took a 
seat at the table opposite his friend, 
and looked him in the face with seem. 
ing wonder. 

“ Heinrick Flemming,” said Bazil, 
raising his head, “I do not want to 
quarrel with you. Still you are, per- 
haps, one of the last persons whose 
company I could wish for at the pre- 
sent moment. If you cannot remain 
silent, withdraw. ‘Forgive my frank- 
ness, but I am in no mood for bandy- 
ing compliments.” 

“So it appears,” observed Flemming, 
quietly. “ But, pray, if I may ask the 
question, my somewhat uncourteous 
host, in what lies my especial offence ? 
Why should you so particularly wish 
my absence just now ¢” 

“Since you have asked me, I will 
tell you,” said Rosenwald. “ Your pre- 
sence is unwelcome, because it recalls 
remembrances [ would give worlds to 
obliterate. Heinrick Flemming! I have 
cause to curse the day and hour we 
first met !” 

“Good God, Rosenwald! are you 
mad ?” : 

“ Slight wonder if I were,” said Basil, 
with a bitter smile. “I make you no 
more reproaches, Heinrick ; but” 
and he opened a drawer and took out 
a small memorandum-book—“ cast your 
eye over the first page or two of that.” 

“ Very ugly,” observed Heinrick, but 
without much evident emotion, and 
after he had finished a hasty but ac- 
curate scrutiny of the document sub- 
mitted to him. “Very ugly indeed 
that, I must say.” 

“ And look around you—look up at 
the mantel-piece! You recollect the 
diamond bracelets, my mother’s minia- 
ture set in brilliants, the other trinkets 
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that hang there—each of them once 
dear to me as life—valuable as a world 
all, Heinrick, all .” He paused, 
overcome with emotion, and passed his 
trembling hand across his brow. 

“ Gone ?” inquired Flemming. 

“Gone!” echoed Rosenwald. “ As 
for my property, Steinhart and Groll 
will come down like wolves upon the 
Konigsmark chateau—and this house, 
of course, with all its-rights, members, 
and appurtenances, as the lawyers say, 
goes to Elsberg. Cash I have next to 
none. A pleasant prospect for the ap- 
proaching winter!—for come what may, 
I will not be guilty of the last, basest 
cowardice of dying.” After a pause 
of a few moments he added—* It is 
strange! Surely there are impulses 
neither to be explained nor controlled, 
which sometimes urge the half-ruined 
wretch to anticipate the whole and the 
worst of what Fortune has in store for 
him of degrading and bitter! What 
will you say ? Last night in my mad- 
ness I rushed from the rouge et noir 
room to the roulette table—my brain 
was on fire—and in twenty minutes, 
without well knowing how, I found 
that I had parted with notes for four 
thousand florins !” 

“ And you attribute your ruin to me, 
Basil, do you now ?” and the speaker 
looked a sort of mild reproach and 
amazement at Rosenwald. 

“Pardon me, | accuse you of no- 
thing. Not your will, it may be, but 
that of destiny, is in fault. You are, 
perhaps, blameless. But,as there is a 
God that oversees and judges, I was 
as ignorant as an infant of even the 
existence of a Spielhaus in the city, 
uotil you initiated me into the mys- 
teries of that den of thieves in the 
Kaiserstrasse.” 

“My dear friend,” said Heinrick, 
“be just. Lcould not—how could I— 
how could any one have imagined that 
a casual introduction of the kind could 
lead to such disastrous results? I 
would have laughed to scorn the man 
who told me that you, of all beings, 
were likely to prove a gambler. Your 
habits were so regular! so well go- 
verned! What you have told and shown 
me is like a thunder-clap to me. Yet, 
though surprised, I am not greatly 
grieved, believe me.” 

_“I do believe you,” said Basil, 
bitterly. “I have no friends. A 
ruined man is a fool to look for sym- 
pathy.” 

“He is a fool to expect that his 
neighbours will sit down aud weep like 
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church-spouts over his misfortunes,” 


observed Flemming. “ Now I, for my 
part, feel more inclined to laugh than 
cry on account of your reverses, m 
grave young bachelor. Take heart of 
grace ; you have lost all; things are 
at the worst with you ; and, of course, 
you must ever now, according to the 
proverb, be on the mending hand. 
Tell me: who has got the jewels; and 
lockets, and so forth ?” 

“They have fallen into the cursed 
clutches of that old Jew, Lubeck, in 
the Brunnengasse,” sighed Rosenwald. 

“ So fur so middling ; we know where 
they are, then,” said Flemming. 

“ Ay,” observed Basil ; “so said the 
Dutch merchant when his cargo of 
ingots went to the bottom of the sea. 
The subject hardly admits of jesting, 
Heinrick.” 

“ My good friend, it is you who jest, 
not.I. Lam in downright earnest. I 
am glad I know where your jewels 
are ; because—I mean to recover them, 
or to get you to do so, which comes to 
pretty much the same thing.” 

Basil looked up. “ Recover ?—get 
me—how—did I hear you correctly ? 
What have you to do in the matter ?” 

“Suppose I choose to raise the 
ready ?” said Flemming. 

«“ I can tender no security,” said the 
other, gloomily, “and my bond would 
not be worth the price of the stamp,” 

“Bonds are for bondsmen,” said 
Heinrick, lightly ; “don’t talk in that 
manner to me—it jars upon my notions 
of the esthetical in practice. You and 
I shall march to the man that has the 
sacks, and he shall shovel out without 
stint or ceremony. Do you jump ?” 

“Come, come, Heinrick, be serious, 
if you please.” 

“ Serious? By Heraclitus the Howler, 
you make me serious in spite of my 
teeth, which are longing to luxuriate 
in a gtin at the present moment. Do 
you know the Dorneusteg ¢” 

“The Halbmond? Yes. 
it 2” 

“And do you know a certain un- 
certain old East Indian snudge, vege- 
tating there and thereabouts, any time 
between day and dark—a Nabob, 
dwarfish stature—weazened visage— 
invisible complexion—crooked legs— 
tich as Croesus—eccentric—waspish 


What of 


— misanthropic — generous—magnani- 

mous — liver-grown — world-sick—and 

living all alone, surrounded by piles of 

ducats, in the vain hopes of getting 

them out of his hands and house 7 
“ Psha, Heinrick !” 
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“Then you do? or you don’t? No 
matter. You shall see him to-mor- 
row.” 

“ See whom ?” 

“ Cest a dire, if you wish the intro- 
duction. By the way, it is queer, but 
he bears the same name as yourself.” 

“ Who—who ?” 

“Hoo, hoo! why thus hoots the 
owl. I never thought of asking him if 
he was related to you. I don’t mean 
the owl, but the mau rather. What 
do you think yourself?” 

“TI think you would worry the devil.” 
answered Basil. “ Whom or what are 
you raving of ?” 

“ Raving of nothing, but conversing 
rationally with you of this Nabob. He 
is yourman. He will down with the 
dust.” 

“ An East Indian money-lender! I 
never heard of such a person,” said 
Basil. “ Where does he stop? How 
is he called 7” 

“ He stops at nothing, and is called, 
or called on, by nobody, But his 
name, I have told you, is your own— 
Rosenwald. The point, you see is, 
that this ancient oddity has amassed 
an immense fortune—some millions of 
ducats, it is said.” 

“Humph! I see—an old usurer.” 

“ Quite in the wrong box, my peni- 
tent elbow-shaker. He gives, not lends 
his money.” 

“ Gives ? 
manded Basil. 

“As to the how,” said Heinrick, 
“on certain conditions; and as to the 
whom, to all who are properly recom- 
mended.” 

“ As a man of integrity and truth— 
you are not mocking me, Heinrick,” 
said Basil, gravely. 

“ By my soul,” said Flemming, “I 
am in earnest. I know him well ; and, 
which is more to the purpose, 1 know 
that he can and will disembarrass you 
from all your debts and difficulties— 
that is, if you and he agree.” 

“To any thing in honor I will—I 
must agree,” said Basil. “But do you 
know what the conditions are ?” 

“ There is but one condition, in fact ; 
that for each thousand ducats the ap- 
plicant takes, he must swallow a flask 
of the Black Elixir.” 

“ The Black Elixir ? What is that ?” 

“I don't exactly know,” said Flem- 
ming; “but I have tasted it, and 
thought it marvellously like cherry- 
brandy. It does no harm in the world 


How—or to whom ?” de- 


—not the least.” 
* All this sounds very odd and curi- 
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ous,” said Rosenwald. “And what 
may his motive be for annexing such a 
condition to the acceptance of his 
money ?” 

“ Deuce knows!” answered Hein. 
rick. “Some whim of his own. But 
I forgot. He always closets the appli- 
cant before-hand ; and there is a talk 
between them unter vier Augen. | 
suppose he explains every thing then.” 

“ Did you ever trouble him on your 
own account ?” asked Basil. 

“I? No; and | never introduced 
but two persons ; one of these is dead, 
and the other gone into La Trappe.” 

“You say he bears my name? 
Where is his dwelling?” 

“ The last house but one in the Dor. 
nensteg, as you go down from the 
Vogelstrasse.” 

Basil rose up and walked about the 
room in silence for some minutes. 

“What you have told me,” he at 
length said, “excites my curiosity much, 
My hopes I had better say nothing of, 
for a drowning man catches at straws, 
But if your friend will let me have the 
money I want on any conditions short 
of dishonorable, I will pass him my 
bond at twelve months.” 

“He won't take it. But you will 
come then ?” said Heinrick. 

“Settled, Heinrick,” said Rosen- 
wald. “'To-morrow—would you say 
to-morrow ?” 

“ Yes—certainly ; the sooner the 
better. Say two o'clock to-morrow— 
for I should like to call on him before- 
hand, and arrange every thing for our 
visit. Besides he would prefer being 
forewarned—no matter why, but I 
know it.” 

“ Egad,” said Basil to himself, rub- 
bing his hands, when, after some further 
conversation, his friend had taken his 
departure—* Egad, this looks providen- 
tial! But who is this Nabob ? and how 
does it happen | have never heard of 
him until now? A man that fills other 
people’s purses with ducats, and their 
stomachs with brandy, and all for no- 
thing! Why, he must be mad! _Per- 
haps overtaken by remorse for some 
crime: they do ugly things in the 
East. Perhaps only eccentric. Per- 
haps—but no matter—it is nothing to 
me. We'll see to-morrow.” 

Basil went to bed that night in a 
more tranquil frame of mind than he 
had enjoyed for months. Hope gilded 
the horizon of the future with her 
beams ; and bis sleep, if not so refresh- 
ing as that of innocence and happiness, 
had less of a feverish character than 
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heretofore. One resolution he was 
determined to adhere to, if his pro- 
perty were but once disencumbered, 
and his debts paid—never again to 
enter a Spielhaus. No! he would 
reform thoroughly—he would become 
the strictest of economists—a pattern 
for bachelor housekeepers—a light to 
enlighten the rising generation upon 
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the uses of candle-ends and cheese- 
fe. Zittarotti and Elwes should 

ide their diminished heads before him. 
Alas! for the resolutions of the gam- 
bler! <A burnt child, it is said, dreads 
the fire. Perhaps ;—yet even after the 
wings of the moth are singed he will 
persist in fluttering about the flame 
until he perishes in it. 


CHAPTER II. 


« I know that Deformed; he has been a vile thief these seven years; he goes up and down like a 
gentleman.”—Much Ado about Nothing, Act iii. Scene 3. 


« A forsaken-looking quarter, Hein- 
rick!” said Basil, as the friends next 
day proceeded along the irregular 
semicircular street forming the Dor- 
nensteg. “I have not been here for a 
long time. It seems going quite to 
decay.” 

« Why, yes,” said Flemming, ‘it is 
less fashionable than it was—particu- 
larly since Ullersbruck, the lawver, cut 
his throat lhere,-—and the tourist from 
Berlin was murdered at the Knife and 
Wallet, (a curst unlucky sign, for him, 
with his bags, to put up at!)—and the 
gang of coiners was deterré in that 
house opposite with the broken win- 
dows. But all these things, you know, 
though they do operate to the dispa- 
ragement of a locality, make house- 
rent the cheaper in it—you under- 
stand ?” 

“Not exactly why so rich a man as 
your friend should select it for his 
abode,” said Basil. 

“ You know nothing of the man, his 
wavs or his whims,” answered Flem- 
ming. “The Nabob Von Rosenwald 
has not his parallel from this to Cal- 
cutta, whence he came. But here is 
his house. Prepare to behold a strange 
being.” As he spoke he knocked, 

The door was opened by a servant 
in livery, and the friends were ushered 
into a parlour, Flemming having de- 
sired the man to announce their com- 
ing tohis master. Basil began to sur- 
vey some very characteristic paintings 
by Rubens and his disciple Vandyck, 
which decorated the walls. In a few 
moments the sound of approaching 
steps was heard. The Nabob entered, 
but by a door at the opposite end of 
the room. 

Basil almost started at the sight of 
him. No! surely he had never before 
looked upon such a melancholy earica- 
ture on the human form. A rich dress, 
a profuse abundance of rings, chains, 
and jewellery, and a countenance in 
which aristocratic pride seemed strug- 
gling with the consciousness of personal 
meanness, were iusufficent to screen 


from the observer more than a few of 
the many very repulsive points exhi- 
bited by the rare, the almost peculiar 
deformity of Rupert Von Rosenwald ! 
He was lame, crooked, and shrunken 
in his limbs, A few straggling hairs 
still adhered to his head, but his teeth 
had all abandoned their posts, and the 
jaws in consequence having collapsed, 
he presented at thirty-one, the appear- 
ance of a man somewhere between 
fifty and sixty. His eyes were small 
and spiritless, and his complexion had 
that sallow, doubtful hue which habits 
of intemperance are so apt to superin- 
duce in the countenance of a man of 
naturally feeble constitution. His sta- 
ture could not have exceeded three 
feet and a half ;—and as he walked 
into the room, leaning upon an ebony 
stick and stooping somewhat, he seemed 
athing almost too dwarfish and insignifi- 
cant to be entitled tothe epithet of human. 

Assoon as Flemming had introduced 
his friend, the Nabob bowed in silence, 
and then looking at the introducer, he 
pointed to the door by which the visi- 
tors had entered. Flemming seemed 
to comprehend the hint. Addressing 
Basil, he quietly said : “ It is the wish 
of the Nabob Bahauder Herr Von Ro- 
senwald that the interview between 
himself and you should be private from 
first to last: and therefore you will 
excuse me for retiring. You will also 
pardon. me for omitting to mention 
this to you as we came along ; I know 
you will attribute my silence to its 
true cause—a fear least some ground- 
less suspicion should arise.in your 
mind to the prejudice of the happy 
result which,” he added, glancing sig- 
nificantly at the Nabob, “the Herr 
Von Rosenwald, as well as myself, [ 
have no doubt, anticipates from this 
meeting.” He then bowed, ard took 
his leave. So abrupt was his depar- 
ture that Basil scarcely knew he was 
gone, before he heard the house-door 
closing after him. 

The Nabob now carefully fastened 
the door, and then turning to Basil, he 
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requested him, in a subdued and de- 
pressed voice, to be seated; at the 
same time taking a chair himself. 


“Your name, if I mistake not, is 
Basil Von Rosenwald ?” 

“It is, mein Herr.” 

“And mine is Rupert Von Rosen- 
wald,” said the Nabob. 

“ That,” observed Basil, with a sigh, 
“was also the name of a brother of 
mine, who was drowned while | was a 
child.” 

“You mistake,” said the Nabob, 
sadly. “He was not drowned. He 
is not dead. Iam he.” 

“ You!” cried Basil, half starting from 
the chair. “You my brother !—Im- 
possible !” 

“TI am he,” repeated the other, in 
the same sad, soft accents as before. 
He added no more. 

“ But—but—my mother,” said Basil, 
“has always spoken of him to me as 
dead—as having been drowned. Be- 
sides you—you”—he added, as he 
glanced at the stranger's figure and 
face, but paused from the natural em- 
barrassment that grew out of his ap- 
prehension of wounding the Nabob’s 
sensibilities by an unreserved commu- 
nication of his meaning. 

“1 know what you would say,” in- 
terposed the Nabob, sadlier than before. 
“ You would tell me that your brother 
was young, noble-looking, and beautifnl 
—and that I am old, withered, deform- 
ed,a monster! Nevertheless my words 
are true. I am your elder brother. 
Hear the brief solution of the enigma. 
In my twelfth year (you were then 
but five) | was kidnapped, as your 
mother knew—I would say, knows, 
but I have heard of her death. The 
wretches who spirited me away sold 
me to the captain of a slave-ship, and 
about half a year afterwards, to stifle 
further inquiry, a letter was sent to 
your parents and mine—stating the 
truth so far, but adding that the vessel 
had been wrecked on the Guinea coast 
and none saved but the captain, the 
first mate, and the writer. Hence the 
belief that I was drowned. Happy 
for me had I been! The sufferings 
I underwent for many years were 
dreadful. At length—no matter how— 
I baffled my tyrants. I escaped. I 
led for some time a wandering life 
through the East—through Araby, 
Persia, Egypt, and Syria. In the end 
I went to India. I was then nineteen. 
There I spent ten years in the study 
of magic.” 


” 


“What! Do I hear you aright?” 
asked Basil. “ Did you say magic ?” 

“Suppress your surprise,” said the 
stranger—and a melancholy smile illu. 
mined his ghastly features. “ Egypt 
and India familiarise men with many 
wonders that you in these humdrum 
countries little wot of. Yes, I studied 
magic for ten years. My art profited 
me : I acquired rank, riches, respecta- 
bility. But I paid for these advantages 
an awful price !” r 
“ Heavens!” exclaimed Basil — 
“surely you did not—could not be so 
mad as to ; 

“ Sell my soul to the Prince of dark- 
ness ?”——interposed the Nabob. “No, 
my dear brother,” Basil shuddered, 
‘You do me but justice in believing 
me incapable of that extreme act of 
insanity and impiety. What I mean 
is, that my health and personal sym- 
metry were destroyed. At this mo- 
ment I will not trouble you with 
uncalled for details : I shall only say, 
that for months before embarking for 
Europe, I was unable to eat, drink, 
sleep, or move—I was as one who 
should be three-fourths dead in the 
midst of a living world—as a body from 
which the soul has all but gone out ; 
and when at length I regained com- 
plete consciousness, I found that I had 
dwindled down to—the wretch and 
wreck you see me !” 





“ Marvellous!” said Basil, eyeing the 
narrator with an undisguised expression 
of incredulity. “ Your tale, my friend, 
I fear, would not avail you much ina 
court of equity. But, to save trouble 
on your part, I may as well inform you 
at once that any claim you may be 
disposed to prefer to my property must 
be nugatory, for this simple reason, 
that I am no longer the possessor 
of——” 

“ Did I sav—did I hint,” asked the 
Nabob, reproachfully, “ that I intended 
making any claim of the kind? Be- 
lieve me, you wrong me. Besides, 
you forget that I am enormously rich 
already.” 

“ True—true—I beg your pardon,” 
said Basil, “I have heard as much. 
But what motive then 





“Can urge me to play the impostor, 
would you say ? My good sir,"—and 
he took the unoffered hand of Basil, 
who slightly shrunk from the contact 
—“my good sir, before you call me 


such, before you think me such, first, 


prove me such. Your very question, 
in fact, shows the unreasonableness 
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of your own doubts. What motive, 
indeed, can actuate me to claim a 
relationship with Yang the circum- 
stances considered—your beggary and 
my inexhaustible wealth taken into 
account—what motive but the one—a 
yearning after the indulgence of those 
fraternal affections from the experience 
of which I have been so long and so 
cruelly debarred ?” 

At the word “beggary,” in spite of 
himself Basil winced. He rose up. 
« Your story, mein Herr,” he said, 
“you will yourself allow, is at least 
extraordinary ; and you must pardon 
me if I say that a rational man cannot 
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in one moment upon the mere ipse 
dixit of another, a perfect stranger, 
give implicit credit to assertions which 
contradict all his foregone experiences. 


But, passing that over, I do confess 
myself what you have said—a beggar 
—and | believe you are aware of the 
object which has led me to intrude 
upon you.” 

“ Perfectly,” replied the other, also 
rising,—“ and I wish you to under- 
stand what I have told you as an 
introduction to the transaction between 
us. Will you now accompany me into 
auother room ?” 


CHAPTER III, 


* I would I had thy inches,”"—Ant. and Cleop. Act i. Scene 3. 


He led the way into an adjoining 
apartment, It was of extensive di- 
mensions and carpetted all over, but, 
to the surprise of the young man, 
contained, for furniture, merely a table 
in the centre, upon which, in superb 
candlesticks of Damascus silver, three 
wax lights were burning. There were 
no windows ; while, in lieu of walls, 
the eye encountered presses on all 
sides, reaching from the floor to the 
ceiling, which was lofty and adorned 
with arabesques. 

The Nabob took a small bunch of 
keys from his pocket and _ silently 
opened one of the presses. The sight 
that presented itself within was singular 
and startling for the eyes of Basil. 
Countless rows of diminutive cut-glass 
flasks filled with a dark liquid, sur- 
mounting one another upon shelves of 
parallel lengths, occupied all the space 
between the ceiling and the carpet. 
There seemed to be no end to them ; 
they were in such great numbers that 
the eye ached and grew bewildered in 
gazing on them. 

Basil was still surveying these in 
wonder when the Nabob unlocked an 
opposite press. 

“See here,” said he. “ Look in; 
behold these! Here is gold enough 
to satiate rapacity itself. Judge, after 
this, if I can have any conceivable 
object in deluding you with a cunningly 
devised fable.” 

This press was much deeper than 
the other ; and its shelves were stored 
with black money-bags, apparently well 
filled. As the Nabob spoke, he took 
out one of the bags, and, unfastening a 
clasp round its neck, he showed Basil 
that it was full of ducats. 

“You may, however, suspect,” said 





he, smiling, “ that this is a decoy-bag : 
—if so, you are free to take out any 
other yourself and examine it.” 

“ No, no,” said Basil, “ your word is 
enough ;” and then, looking round him, 
he relapsed into silence and something 
like abstraction, as if doubting whether 
he was not the dupe of a dream. 

“ Each of these bags,” pursued the 
old man, “contains a thousand ducats, 
and there are a thousand bags;—a 
thousand times a thousand make a 
million ;—and one million of ducats, 
brother, is no trifle. What say you?” 

“Upon my word, Sir,” said Basil, 
“ you are a rich man.” 

“Richer than you think,” said the 
Naboh, “for I have five other rooms 
in this house stored just as this is. 
Six millions of ducats, brother, are 
something to brag of. What do you 
think ?” 

“Pray, do not overwhelm me,” said 
Basil, smiling, for in the midst of his 
wonder he had his doubts. “ But per- 
haps you would gratify my curiosity on 
one point, and tell me what those 
bottles are for ?” 

“JT will tell you whom they are for, 
if you please; they are for all who 
are willing to relieve me of my 
ducats.” 

“ Willing to relieve you ?” exclaimed 

Basil, opening his eyes very widely. 
I have now been four 
months and three weeks in town, and 
during all that time have been able 
to get rid of no more than sixty thou- 
sand—and even those bave come back 
to me,” he added, with a profound 
sigh. 

* You speak riddles!” cried Basil, 
now more confounded than ever, and 
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not well knowing what to say or 
think. “Is it possible that the great 
majority of those you meet with in 
this city can be so disinterested as to 
refuse riches when proffered to them ?” 

“I rather think not,” said the 
Nabob ; “but it happens that I do 
not proffer them to the great majority 
of those I meet.” 

“I beg your pardon; I understood 
you to mean that you did.” 

“ 1 see,” said the Nabob, “that your 
friend, Flemming, has not sufficiently 
instructed you. Did he say nothing 
of the condition upon which I give 
away my ducats ?” 

“O, yes—he said that the applicant 
must take from you a flask of the 
Black Elixir—ah! now | see—one of 
those flasks—for every thousand ducats 
you bestowed.” 

“So he must,” said the Nabob, 
opening a gold snuff-box which he 
had produced from his pocket, and 
accommodating himself with a pinch 
of snuff. 

“ And surely that is no such mighty 
matter?” observed Basil, interroga- 
tively. 

“Ah! but he must drink the con- 
tents of the flask, too,” said the elder 
Rosenwald, putting up his snuff-box. 

“ Well? and where is the harm even 
of that? Isthe draughta disagreeable 
one ?” inquired Basil. 

“ Quite the contrary : as a cordial, 
a restorative, a renovator, an exhilara- 
tor of the system, it beats both tea 
and tar-water :—gin-twist, nay, jin- 
seng itself, is but hog-wash by the 
comparison.” 

“Then, what is the objection ?” 
Basil asked. 

At this interrogatory the little East- 
Indian first looked grave, then puzzled, 
and then troubled. “My good bro- 
ther, my excellent friend, my very dear 
Sir,” he said, “you will, perhaps, permit 
me, before I enter into a detailed ex- 
planation of the difficulties in the way 
of answering you fully, to put a ques- 
tion or two of mine to you. If I have 
been rightly apprised, you are just now 
in want of money ?” 

“My friend, I suppose, has ac- 
quainted you with the extent of my 
embarrasswent,” replied Basil, “but if 
he has not, I can have no desire, with 
you at least, to varnish over the truth. 
My pecuniary resources are, I acknow- 
ledge, quite exhausted.” 

“Then, my dear friend,” said the 
East-Indian, assuming as he spoke an 
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expression of countenance so rueful 
that it bordered on the ludicrous— 
“ then, my dear friend, you will not, per- 
haps, be disinclined to do me the favour 
of—of disencumbering me of some 
twenty or thirty of my bags ?” 

“ Favour ?—disencumbering you,m 
good Sir ?” cried Basil. “ You astonis 
me! Were I to accept your generous 
offer, I believe there could be little 
doubt that I, not you, would be the 
obliged party.” 

“Ah! but if you take my bags you 
must take my bottles,” said the Nabob, 
“ My bags and bottles go together,— 
No bottles, no bags ; remember that !” 

“But as yet,” suggested Basil, «[ 
have not been able to learn what 
obstacle the taking of your bottles 
could possibly place in my way ;—and 
to avow the whole truth, if I accepted 
of your ducats I should prefer being 
at the pains of overcoming some 
difficulty or making some sacrifice to 
oblige you in doing so—I should pre- 
fer this, | say, to carrying off the cash 
without proffering you even the shadow 
of an equivalent. My pride would be 
less damaged.” 

“ These are sentiments that do you 
honour!” exclaimed the elder Rosen- 
wald, grasping Basil's hand, which, 
however, he did not detain. “ Would 
that they were more generally diffused 
among men! But we live in an age 
when romance has only to show her 
face to be sneered at and hooted 
down.” 


“T look for none and utter none,” 
said Basil. “ But plain-dealing and 
justice are jewels in their way too,” 

There was a pause. “ You are 
tall,” said the Nuabob, breaking the 
silence at length: “ what is your pre- 
cise stature ?” 

“Six feet,’ answered Basil, not a 
little marvelling at the oddness of the 
query at such a moment. 


“And mine is but three feet six,” 
observed the East-Indian ; “so that 
you are twoand a half feet taller than I. 
Diminutive stature, [ dare say, is as 
contemptible in your eyes as in those 
of most people ?” 

“I have never entertained a worse 
or better opinion of any one on account 
of his inches,” said Basil; “I trust L 
am not so absurd—so unjust ;” and in 
the speaking he cast a look at the 
Nabob which seemed to say, I fear, 
my mannikin, that your wits are wan- 
dering! 
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“But,” pursued the Nabob, not 
noticing his look, “ I presume it would 
grieve you considerably to stand no 
higher in your shoes than I do?” 

«If Nature had made me short, I 
suppose I should _have reconciled 
myself to my lot,” said the young man, 
carelessly. 

« Ay, but if Nature had nothing to 
do with the matter ?” 

“ Now you mystify me indeed,” said 
Basil. “I am in the midst of as 
German a fog as you please. Plainly, 
I cannot comprehend you.” 

“ Suppose that Nature had made you 
long ?” 

“No necessity for supposing what is 
actually the case,” said Basil, getting 
extremely fidgetty, and glancing from 
side to side at the open presses. 

“ But, suppose that, being long, you 
had become short ?” 

“My good Sir,” said Basil, turning, 
as if toleave the room, “excuse me if 
I appear rude, but this grows tiresome 
—I cannot understand nonsense, and I 
do not see what a discussion upon per- 
sonal height can have to do with the 
subject we were previously engaged 
on. If you please I will take my 
leave, for I perceive you are trifling 
with me.” 

The Nabob at these words laid his 
hand on the arm of Basil. “ Pity me 
and be patient!” he exclaimed—and 
with such an imploring tone and ap- 
pealing look that the young man, who 
was naturally kind-hearted, found it 
impossible to resist them. “ Answer 
me, for charity’s sake,” he continued, 
while the tears almost gathered in his 
eyes; “could you bear to become as 
short as I am ?” 

“To become as short?” said Basil— 
“Surely, mein Herr, you do not— 
cannot expect a rational answer to an 
insane question ?” 

“Who is insane ?” demanded the 
Nabob. “The prosperous man—the 
applauded beauty—the worshipped 
monarch—the flattered millionaire ! 
Not the wretch—the thrice-deformed 
—the brooder over his own thoughts, 
black as midnight and cheerless as the 
sepulchre—the being whom Heaven 
and Earth abandon—no—to him the 
blessing of madness is eternally denied ! 
Alas! that 1 should be but too ex- 
quisitely alive to the unutterable lone- 
liness and misery of my destiny! Look 
at me, Basil Von Rosenwald! I was 
once as tall as you are now. Nay, 
more, I had your flowing curls, your 





fine firm teeth, your radiant eyes, all 
that makes you most attractive in the 
estimation of woman. Even now in- 
spect me narrowly, and you will trace 
a family resemblance. My nose is 
still aquiline, like your own. Though 
my cheeks have fallen in, my lips pre- 
serve their shape ;—and see and say 
whether they are not the counterparts 
of yours. My forehead, separated 
from my other features, might be mis- 
taken for your own. In a word, 
give me but your-height, your hair, 
and a few other minor advantages, and 
I defy the most scrutinising to dis- 
tinguish between us. These, in fact, 
are all that | want. But—these are 
what Lwant. Will you—will you give 
them to me ?—Will you give them to 
me? I ask but this one gift—this 
one transfer—in return for my gold !” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” cried Basil, langh- 
ing outright, “my good Sir, I take you 
at last—I was stupid—pardon me! I 
did not know you. You wish me to 
bestow my inches upon you in return 
for a few of your money bags ?” 

“ Precisely so,” said the Nabob; 
“and I am glad you treat the matter so 
lightly.” 

“Capital! Upon my honor, Sir, 
= are an inimitable wag! Ha! ha! 

al” 

“ Alas!"—sighed the Nabob—* I 
fear you F 

“Ha! ha! ha!—fear nothing! my 
dear Sir,” said Basil. “1 enter fully 
into the spirit of your proposition— 
believe me—Ha! ha! ha!” 

“ You rejoice me,” said the Nabob. 
“TI did not, I confess, expect this ready 
acquiescence on your part. You 
agree, then ?” 

“ Agree—to give you my inches and 
take your ducats—ha! ha! ha !—yes, 
agree to. be sure ; though, to be frank, 
I do feel some scruple in taking such 
an advantage . 

“ No more, my worthy friend—not 
a word more, I insist. I am, then, to 
consider the bargain as closed ?” 

“ What can I say, dear Sir,” said 
Basil—* what can I do—except return 
you my warmest acknowledgments— 
poor as I am in all besides? You 
are really very good, exceedingly noble, 
thus to cloak your unparalleled libe- 
rality under the guise of such eccen- 
tricity !” 

“ As it is a settled matter, then, you 
will pay attention to me now,” said the 
Nabob, gravely. “ You shall have 
thirty of my bags, that is, thirty thou- 
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sand ducats; and with those thirty 
bags you shall take thirty of my flasks.” 
He went to the press. “Here is one 
flask to accompany this bag. I can 
let you have as many as you please 
under six, at a time, but I would re- 
commend you to commence by taking 
one. To obtain possession of the bag, 
you must swallow the elixir in the 
flask : this is an indispensable condi- 
tion. Now mark and ponder: Lvery 
time that you drain one of these black 
flasks you lose aninch of your stature, 
and I gainit. This is not all: your 
appearance otherwise becomes altered 
for the worse; and, in short, by the 
time you have drained the thirtieth 
flask you will have sunk down to my 
height, and present precisely such a 
spectacle to the eyes of all who see 

ou as I do now, while I, on the other 
Leos, shall be in possession of all your 
present advantages of feature and 
figure. You understand me definitely 
and clearly ?” 

“ Really, my worthy Sir,” said Basil, 
still laughing, “ your solemnity would 
impose on the devil himself. I do 
understand you—and am _ willing to 
go any length you like to countenance 
your joke. I trust you will not find 
me ungrateful.” 

“Observe, however,” pursued the 
Deformed, “that if you can at any 
time repay me all—if you can return 
me the thirty thousand ducats—you 
get your inches back. So, in propor- 
tion, you can regain one inch for 
every thousand ducats you manage 
to restore me. And now you are au 
fait of every article and stipulation 
connected with the bargain betwixt 
us. Will you be satisfied to take a 
gingle bag to-day? Mr. Flemming 
has apprised me of your address; and 
my servant shall leave the money at 
your house forthwith.” 

“ Ten thousand thanks, my dear sir. 
But indeed—indeed, I feel reluctant 
toabuse your generosity. Could there 
not be a bond ?” 

“There is, you know,” said the 
Nabob, quietly. 

“ Eh!—there is ?—how ?—what ¢” 
asked Basil. 

“ My flasks are my bonds,” said the 
East-Indian, in the same quiet tone. 
“But you agree voluntarily to my 
proposal ? You will have the ducats 
ut the price I have stated ?” 

“T agree to every thing,” said Basil 
—“and I hope that circumstances may 
yet enable me——” 

“Never mind—never mind—don't 


mention repayment—as to that, if you 
can repay me, you will.” 

“ Depend on that, my dear Sir,” 

“ Yes,” observed the Nabob, “ you 
will traverse the globe to ferret me 
out.” 

“ You form but a just estimate of my 
gratitude, Sir,” said Basil. 

“Of your gratitude ?—Bah !—I am 
thinking of your probable anxiety to 
recover your inches,” 

“To recover my inches ?—ha! ha! 
— Yes, I forgot that.” 

The Nabob opened a drawer in the 
table and took out a beer-glass, into 
which he decanted the elixir. He 
then proffered the glass to Busil, re- 
marking, as he did so, that he would 
not find the beverage unpleasant. 

Without hesitating a moment, the 
young man took the glass from his 
hand and drained it to the bottom in 
adraught. A thrill shot through his 
veins as he withdrew it from his lips ; 
and instead of re-depositing it on the 
table he cast it from him to the end of 
the room. His eyes were lighted by 
a fierce and unwonted fire. 

“Damned hot!” he said—* why 
does it burn the fingers? I sav, 
you twaddling old humbug!—you'll 
be coming down with a smash too, one 
of these days. By the ghost of Merlin 
I—I could crush to dust all the dry 
bones in your shrivelled carcase !— 
Give me the bag, you hound !” 

** Too strong,” said the East-Indian 
calmly, as speaking to himself; and 
re-produeing his snuff-box, he extended 
it to Basil, who mechanically plunged 
his finger and thumb into it. 

**God_ bless me,” exclaimed the 
young man the next moment, “ where ? 
—what ?—did I not utter some foolish 
thing ? You will excuse me !” 

“The elixir was somewhat fierier 
than I thought,” said the Nabob— 
“but I shall remedy the error in the 
other flasks. And now all is done and 
settled. As to the ducats, you will 
find them at home before you. Nay, 
no more acknowledgments—our _bar- 
gain is mutual and so are our obliga- 
tions. When you want a second bag 
come to me.” And he led the way 
from the chamber. 

“ You are the truest friend I have 
ever had,” said Basil, clasping the 
Nabob’s hand. “I shall not forget 
this day.” 

* | imagine not,” replied the Nabob 
drily. “Take care of yourself.” He 
accompanied Basil to the door, and 
they parted. 
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CHAPTER IV, 


« The course of true love never did run smooth,”—Midsum. Night’s Dream, Act i. Scene 1. 


Reader! we would fain introduce 
thee, supposing thee a bachelor, to the 
lady Aurelia Von Elsberg. And yet 
a second reflection whispers us that we 
should not, for wherein could the in- 
troduction advantage thee? Bitter are 
hopes disappointed ; and the young dam- 
sel's affections are already given away— 
plighted beyond the possibility of recall 
to Basil Rosenwald—the hero of the 
elixir-flasks and ducat-sacks. Content 
thy soul and sight, therefore, with one 
passing glimpse of the shining-haired 
apparition as she sweeps by thee into 
the saloon. See! she comes—she 
dazzles—she is gone. Thou art not 
over-imaginative ; and the vision thus 
vouchsafed thee, far from sufficing to 
people thy slumbers with shapes of 
beauty henceforward, is even now 
melting into misty indistinctness, like 
the last glories of a departing rainbow. 
But vain are thy supplications. More of 
her this night thou mayest not see. Go 
thy ways from Elsberg Villa, consoling 
thyself with the recollection that thy 
purse-strings remain undrawn. 

Whois at the Villa to-night ? They 
who know its owners and their guests, 
and ask the question, are dunces at the 
reading of the heart. Who it should 
rather be inquired, is not at the Villa 
to-night? The Prince of Lowenfeld- 
Schwarzbach is not at the Villa to- 
night. Groups of the gay, the fa- 
shionable, the beauteous, throng those 
illuminated and mirrored rooms, but 
the Prince of Lowenfeld-Schwarzbach 
comes not; and many hearts are de- 
pressed and many brows clouded. 

And the heart of Aurelia Von Els- 
berg is depressed, and her brow is 
clouded, but not for the absence of the 
Prince of Lowenfeld-Schwarzbach. 
Her thoughts are on another truant— 
on Basil—and Basil, where is he ? She 
knows not; but her eye wanders from 
place to place, from figure to figure, 
and finds him not, and comes back 
again, and again wanders, and again is 
disappointed. Hark!—a knock!—a 
series of knocks !—and her heart beats 
responsive. He comes—Basil Theo- 
dore Von Rosenwald approaches. All 
is commotion, anticipation, excitement. 
Every eye is directed towards the 
door. The servant announces the new 
arrival, but mistakes his name and 
gives him a title. Aurelia prepares to 
greet her lover @ la mode Germanorum. 
Her eyes are sparkling; her bosom 
throbs. Another moment and the ex- 
pected is in the apartment. She 
moves forward, grace in all her steps, 


and—O, stars and garters! wherefore 
is such sorcery permitted in ball-rooms? 
—pbeholds the vision of her fancy 
metamorphosed into the Prince of 
Lowenfeld-Schwarzbach. There he 
stands, bowing to the whole beau monde 
in epitome—glittering with crosses and 
orders, and looking as handsome as 
any man can look, who is not Basil 
Theodore Von Rosenwald. 

There are bright roses in thy dark- 
ling hair, O matchless maiden! and 
fair pearls cluster on thy fairer bosom, 
and as thine airy form follows the 
sinuous evolutions of the dance, and 
thou appearest less a being of earth 
than heaven, none can dream that for 
thee Fortune has a single disappoint- 
ment in store. Ah, well-a-day! Un- 
wreathe from thy hair those blooming 
flowers—discard all thy bright pearls 
—mingle no more in the mazes of the 
quadrille—but retire—retire and luxu- 
riate in the full indulgence of sorrow ; 
for thy lover, thy beloved, he for whom 
thou lookest, will not smile on thee, 
will not sigh to thee, will mot see thee 
to-night. 

What a pity that where the affec- 
tions are concerned, fathersand mothers 
cannot be made to see with the eyes 
of their sons and daughters! So much 
self-immolating love is marred —so 
many tender hearts are broken, or, at 
least, get a little bruised !—and all for 
no reason in life, except that people at 
fifty pique themselves upon being 
thirty years older than when they were 
twenty! It is worse than a pity—it is 
monstrous!— but let us keep cool. 
Herr Von Elsberg was an exemplary 
parent, an honorable man, and a good 
citizen, as parents, men, and citizens 
went and go, but he preferred seeing 
his daughter married to a Prince than 
to a beggar, and he had been telling 
her so for some time ; and his wife, a 
shrewd lady in her way, though quiet, 
had been backing his arguments with 
all the abundant feminine logic she had 
at command. On all these occasions 
almost the sole resource of the poor 
girl had been to withdraw and weep. 
The absence of her lover had grieved 
her much ; and the cause of it, when 
revealed by herfather—who was neither 
slow in discovering nor shy in commu- 
nicating it—had grieved her more. 
Unluckily, too, it had chanced that 
just at the time Basil began his visits 
to the Spielhaus, the Prinee began his 
visits to the Villa, and fell desperately 
in love with the illumining star thereof 
—a brighter than any he had yet taken 
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unto his bosom. Misfortunes never 
come singly : to miss a lover was not 
quite enough ; the unhappy Aurelia 
must, to say nothing of auxiliary dis- 
advantages, be threatened with a title 
and a principality. She tried, in com- 
liance with the wishes of Papa and 
Jamma, to look at the Prince, but 
somehow the image of Basil constantly 
interfered with her best attempts, and 
she felt and acknowledged with Fene- 
lon, qu'il est plus facile de mépriser la 
mort méme que de réprimer les affections 
du ceur. And theu over and over 
again, 
1 —eme she said. 
I'll ne’er wed man but thee, 
The grave shall be my bridal bed 
Ere Graeme my husband be.”* 

Her nineteenth birth-night arrived, 
and a ball was given in honor of it. 
Basil had been invited months before, 
while as yet his prospects were toler- 
able ;—but circumstances had now as- 
sumed such a different aspect! Would 
he venture within the precincts of the 
dwelling from which he had so long 
remained away, a voluntary exile, self- 
condemned, and engrossed by one of the 
most degrading and powerful of all the 

assions? I fear he will not, whispered 
~ doubts—and again Fear yielded to 
Hope. 1 hope, yes, | think he will— 
and in a moment after a saddening in- 
fluence, the result of some trifle lighter 
than air, would overshadow her spirit. 
and again Hope would be banished by 
Fear, and she would sigh, No! no!— 
It is vain to expect him—He is cold— 
changed—cruel! He will not come! 

“I wonder whether that young 
scapegrace, Rosenwald, intends to show 
himself here to-morrow,” said Elsberg 
to his wife on the day preceding. 

“Why, my dear, he has been in- 
vited, you remember—and—and I 
think he will come—and if he should, 
you know,” she added, significantly, 
“we cannot quite turn him out.” 

Le sage entend a demi-mot. “No, 
as you say, we cannot ¢urn him out,” 
said the husband. “...... But......” 
A certain proverb with reference to 
the various ways the canine race have 
of dying occurred to him,—bvut we 
quote it not ;—we eschew vulgarity. 

Ab! what a world of untowardnesses 
is this! Nubody has ever made the 
remark before. Why does not every 
thing bappen just as it ought’ Thisis 
the sole puzzle that continually employs 
our reflecting faculties, and baffles our 
investigations night, noon, and twi- 


* Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, 


light, (for we doze away the morning.) 
How is it that young gentlemen are 
not always self-possessed and diplo- 
matic on emergencies? Why will 
hall-porters prate when they should 
remain tongue-tied? What is the 
reason that a fit of remorse or apoplexy 
does not seize on a worldly-minded, 
Prince - for -a -son - in - law - seeking 
sire precisely at the instant when it 
would be most agreeable to one 
or two others? Why are lovelorn 
damsels moving throngh drawing. 
rooms when they should be seated in 
turrets, watching at lattices for the 
approach of their knights from afar ? 
Why? How? 

“ The little bird pipeth, ‘ Why, Why?’ 

In the Summer woods when the sun falls low, 


And the great bird sits on the opposite bough 
And stares in his face, and shouts, ‘ How, how?’ ~% 





We will question no more. Our spirit 
is a-weary of evoking shadows to be 
answered by echoes. It is tiresome. 
A very minute portion of contempt, 
too, for the philosophy that in some 
thousands of years has done so little 
towards enlightening us, may perhaps 
mingle, we half apprehend, with our 
ennui, as a drop of tartaric acid slightly 
relieves the insipidity of a glass of dis- 
tilled water. Memnon, quoth Voltaire, 
‘congut un jour le projet d’ étre parfai- 
tement sage. Il n'y a guere Chommes a 
qui cette folie n'ait quelquefois passé par 
la téte” Very few, indeed, we admit ; 
and we are not one of them. For the 
identical folie has just occurred to our- 
self ; but in us it becomes the quint- 
essence of wisdom, and as one result, 
we abandon moralising. Let us pursue 
our interesting narrative, and relate it 
after the fashion of the day. Amen. 

The events of the afternoon had 
considerably elevated the spirits of 
Basil. The prospect of being enabled 
through the agency of the East-Indian 
to settle his debts, to regain his accus- 
tomed position in society, and above 
all, to re-establish himself upon his 
former footing at Elsberg Villa, was 
cheering. Basil was of a sanguine 
temperament, and he now changed 
from the extreme of despondency to 
that of extravagant anticipation. Very 
little deliberation sufficed to determine 
him to go to the ball. He had expected 
that Flemming would accompany bim. 
But he waited until nine o'clock and 
neither Flemming nor any body else 
came; so at last, tired of waiting, 
away he went by himself in a hackney 
carriage. 


+ Alfred Tennyson, 
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Upon descending from the vehicle 
he glanced up at the windows of the 
Villa; and he fancied he saw, flitting 
by them, the well-remembered figure 
of Aurelia. His heart beat quicker for 
that vision; and he entered the house. 
He was about taking out his ticket in 
readiness for the inspection of the 
janitor at the summit of the staircase, 
when a door near him opened and the 
Herr Von Elsberg came forth, accom- 
panied by a tall stranger in a cloak, 
who shook him (Elsberg) by the hand, 
and, bidding him farewell, passed ra- 

idly out at the great entrance. 

Von Elsberg looked at our hero, and 
our hero looked at him. Both gentle- 
men then bowed ; but a not very close 
observer might have discerned some- 
thing approaching to hauteur in the 
greeting of Elsberg, and a slight indi- 
cation of embarrassment in that of 
Rosenwald. 

“This is an unexpected pleasure, 
Mr. Rosenwald,” said Elsberg, with a 
repelling politeness of manner, not 
easily described, though frequently 
encountered. 

“Indeed ?” returned Basil. “ That 
is somewhat strange. I come on your 
own invitation, given me two months 
since.” 

“Will you step into my study ?” 
said Elsberg. “1 am anxious to say a 
few words to you.” 

“Willingly,” and both crossed the 
gallery and entered the study. There 
was a calm but cheerful aspect about 
this little room. A coal fire—so rarely 
met with on the Continent—burned 
in the grate, and a huge tom-cat was 
reposing upon the hearth-rug. Warm- 
looking paintings, set in deep gilt 
Florentine frames, decorated the walls. 
Elsberg rang for wine and glasses. 

“ Take a seat, Mr. Rosenwald,” said 
he, “I hope you have not been ill 
lately 7” 

“ Not particularly,” said Busil. 

“ You are not looking by any means 
as well as you used,” observed Von 
Elsberg. 

“My mind has not been entirely at 
ease of late,” Basil answered. 

“I should suppose not,” said Els- 
berg. “Habits such as you have fal- 
len into, Mr. Rosenwald, must disturb 
the mind very much.” 

“Sir!” exclaimed our hero—and 
pride and mortification were both con- 
centrated in the monosyllable. 

“Well, Mr. Rosenwald ?”’ returned 
the other, composedly. 

“I may have been unfortunate, Sir,” 





said Basil, “but I did not expect to 
be taunted with my misfortunes—at 
least by you. It is ungenerous—allow 
me to add, it is ungentlemanly.” 

“You are too warm, Mr. Rosenwald 
—you should learn to hear and to bear 
the truth,” answered Elsberg. “ I 
meant you no offence. Suffer me to 
help you to a glass of Rhenish,” he 
added, as the servant entering, laid a 
wine-flask, with glasses and silver sal- 
vers, on the table. 

“ Let me not detain you from your 
guests, Herr Von Elsberg,” said Basil, 
abruptly rising. “1 see—I can per- 
ceive ” But a certain conscious- 
ness that he was beginning to be agi- 
tated beyond what he should be, or 
should appear to be, and that any 
attempt to explain his feelings would 
but increase his agitation, checked the 
rest of the sentence. Busil was proud 
and sensitive, and, like all proud and 
sensitive men, he desired to be consi- 
dered exceedingly impassive and self- 
possessed. 

“Pray, sit down, sit down, Mr. 
Rosenwald,” said Elsberg, tranquilly, 
and filling his own glass as he spoke. 
And Basil, ashamed of the emotion he 
had betrayed, and resolute to rival the 
coolness of his host during the rest of 
their interview, whether long or short, 
reseated himself. 

“ Mr. Rosenwald,” said Elsberg, “it 
is right that we should come to an un- 
derstanding with each other. Some 
weeks have now elapsed since I last 
saw you—and I| am not ignorant of the 
causes that have produced your ab- 
sence, It is to me, as it must be to 
all who know you, matter of deep re- 
gret that you, with your advantages of 
birth, station, and talent, should have 
yielded yourself up to an infatuation as 
degrading as it is destructive-—and 
with eyes open to all the consequences 
of your own misconduct should perse- 
vere in pursuing, I may say, the direct 
path to perdition. This is an afflicting 
consideration, Mr. Rosenwald. I 
should be rejoiced, however, to think 
that your case was not yet wholly 
hopeless. Let me trust all has not 
been sacrificed ?” 

“If you mean my property, Sir,” 
said Basil, “1 can give no encourage- 
ment to your hopes, though I thank 
you for them. But this is a subject 
which—excuse me—I cannot recog- 
nise your right of discussing with me. 
I have already admitted myself to be 
your debtor, although only a portion 
of the jewels which, when in business, 
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you disposed of to my mother, fell into 
my hands on her death. You have 
my bond for fifteen thousand crowns, 
_— on the first of November. If 

liquidate your claim I leave you, at 
least, nothing to complain of.” 

« This is the seventeenth of October, 
Mr. Rosenwald,” said Elsberg,—look- 
ing at his guest with an eye of triumph- 
ant pity. 

“ Well, Sir—and were it the thirty- 
first, what then?” demanded Basil, 
warmly, for the glance had not passed 
unnoticed by him. 

“You have all but admitted your 
inability to take up the bond,” said 
Elsberg. 

“Pardon me, I have admitted no- 
thing of the kind,” said Basil. “ My 
circumstances it is true, are at present 
embarrassed, but”"—and the thought of 
the Nabob’s money-bags flashed across 
his mind,—“ I entertain no doubt what- 
ever of ultimately retrieving myself.” 

“ May | ask how ?” demanded Els- 
berg. 

“[ must decline answering, Sir,” 
said Basil, “until you have satisfied 
me of your right to intermeddle in my 
affairs.” 

“Mr. Rosenwald,” said Elsberg, in 
severe and reproving accents, “ Mr. 
Rosenwald, I am Aurelia’s father !” 

The words told. On the instant the 
young man grew paler. Anarrow had 
pierced to his soul. It seemed as 
though pride, and the peculiar position 
in which he had been placed—for his 
introduction into the study had obvi- 
ously been a ruse on the part of his 
host to prevent him from ascending 
to the drawing-room —had hitherto 
banished every thought of love. But 
now, and with a force all the mightier 
for having been so long repressed, his 
heart and its affections re-asserted their 
prerogatives and rose paramount to all 
rival considerations. A thousand fond 
and woeful reminiscences grew into 
life, and crowded upon him. All the 
past year, clad in its lights and shadows 
of incident, came before him likea pano- 
ramiec picture. He hid his face in his 
hands and groaned. 

“It grieves me much, Mr. Rosen- 
wald,” said Elsberg, “if I have revived 
unpleasant recollections—but the first 
duty of a parent is to provide for his 
child’s happiness, and to see that she 
herself does not mistake it. Young 
men and young women never look pro- 
perly before them. Wealth, rank, title, 
the consideration of society, the more 
substantial advantages of life, are with 


them all secondary to the single pas. 
sion of love, a passion which from its 
very nature, from its very violence 
must be evanescent—and is too often 
succeeded by mutual disappointment 
and dislike. On this account I regard 
it as imperative on me to make ever 

exertion for the advancement of Aure. 
lia’s real welfare; and you will not 
take it ill, Mr. Miecameli: if I say I 
conceive that your present circumstan- 
ces are not exactly those which could 
justify me in looking forward to you 
as her husband and my son-in-law, I 
am frank, you see, with you, because 
I am aware that you love Aurelia; 
and it is better, as I have said, that 
in so important a matter we shonld 
arrive at an explicit understanding with 
one another.” 7 

“ And Aurelia,” said the young man 
as soon as he had in some degree ro 
covered himself —* is she—does she 
participate in your sentiments, Sir 2” 

“My daughter will entertain no sen- 
timents unworthy of her,” replied Von 
Elsberg. “She knows, in extremity, 
how to sacrifice feelings that she ought 
not to cherish.” 

“ Feelings she ought not to cherish!” 
repeated the young man. “ What, Sir 
do you look then so lightly upon vio. 
lated troth and falsified promises ? Is 
the blackest of all perjuries—that in 
which the heart is forsworn—so inno- 
cent or venial in your estimation ” 

“I do not know,” said Elsberg, 
doubtingly, “that Aurelia has fixed 
her affections on you, Mr. Rosenwald.” 

“She has : lips that never lied have 
confessed it!” cried Basil. 

“Very thoughtless, I must say,” 
observed Elsberg, shaking his head— 
“the result of her youth and inexperi- 
ence, Mr. Rosenwald. But she is a 
daughter of mine—and—even if what 
you state be true—she will—she shall 
submit to be guided by those who are 
competent to direct her. I have but 
to speak to her, to reason with her a 
little, and she will at once consent as 
she ought, to forego this foolish aad 
inexpedient attachment !” 

“ Sir,” cried Basil, “if those be your 
real sentiments, I tell you, without 
circumlocution, that I cannot find 
language sufficiently strong to express 
my contempt of them !” 

“ It is sometimes better,” said Von 
Elsberg, imperturbably, and playing 
with his watch chain, as he sat back in 
his chair, “that we should be at a loss 
for words to express our meaning ; our 
deficiency teaches us a lesson of self- 
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diffidence and caution, Aw reste, Mr. 
Rosenwald, the sentiments you repro- 
bate are such, let me inform you, as 
will soon be shared and professed by 
my daughter herself.” : 

«It is false!” cried Basil, as Aure- 
lia’s image—the very personification of 
constancy and devotedness—rose upon 
his mind’s eye—“it is false !” he re- 

eated, standing up; “and you, her 
cher, know it to be false as hell! 
Shame upon you, sir, so to slander 
your own blood—ay ! and to glory in 
the slander! But your breast is cased 
in triple adamant. Were it not so, I 
would demand of you why it is Il am 
here at this moment—why walls and 
doors should be permitted to separate 
on such a night hearts that never can 
know happiness asunder. I am aware 
that I should appeal in vain to you, 
otherwise I would ask you, even now, 
whether I could see your daughter—if 
but for a minute.” 

« Your penetration, such as it is, has 
not deceived you,” said Elsberg. 
“You cannot, upon any account, see 
my daughter this evening. The 
granting of such an interview would 
be impolitic ; I could not possibly per- 
mit it. I have every respect for you, 
Mr. Rosenwald, but circumstances 
render ——” 

“You have every respect for hell 
and damnation, sir!” exclaimed Basil, 
in a transport of indignation. “ Where 
is my hat? Let me be off!” 

“Here is your hat, and there are 
your gloves, Mr. Rosenwald,” said 

Isberg very quietly, as he also rose 
up. “Is this your handkerchief? No; 
I believe itis my own. You are rather 
hot-blooded, I think, for yourown peace 
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of mind,” he added. “I have often 
noticed your excitability, and never 
without regret. I pardon you on this 
occasion, because you are a lover; and 
though I have never known what the 
feelings of a lover are, I can imagine 
them and compassionate any unfortu- 
nate individual who suffers from them. 
But, if you are a lover, Mr. Rosen- 
wald, I am a father; and, as such, I 
must fulfil the duties of a father. It is 
pure want of reflection — want of 
serious habits of thought—want, in 
short ” and the Herr Von Elsberg 
put on an uncommonly profound and 
Socratic countenance —“ want, in 
short, Mr. Rosenwald, of a philoso- 
phical, categorical, and analytical sys- 
tem of investigation into the operation 
of correct and irrefragable principles 
as contradistinguished from the opera- 
tion of illusory and fallacious princi- 
ples, that disqualifies you from perceiv- 
ing that [ act for the best, and with a 
view to the production of the largest 
possible amount of good attainable 
under existing circumstances. If you 
are determined on going, Mr. Rosen- 
wald—if you will not stop and chat 
with me over another glass —this 
Rhenish, I assure you, was four-and- 
twenty years old last August,—why, I 
can only say, I have the honour of 
bidding you a good evening.” 

All this had fallen upon the ear of 
Basil “ like sounding brass or a tinkling 
cymbal.” There was a roaring in his 
head—a tempest in his heart. He put 
on his hat, and, without deigning even 
to notice the farewell salutation of his 
host, rushed out of the house and 
made his way home, 


CHAPTER V. 


“ There’s money for thee, Greek!""— Twelfth Night, Act iv. Sc. 1. 
“TI prithee, let the Prince alone.”—X. Hen. IV. \st part, Act i. Se. 1. 


A tolerable night’s sleep — for Basil 
“slept in spite of thunder’—somewhat 
restored the every-day tone and temper 
of his mind. He got up and dressed 
himself and shaved —or shaved and 
dressed himself, we forget which—and 
then he actually breakfasted ; and if 
the curious in dietetics are agog to 
know of what his breakfast consisted 
we will gratify them :—it consisted of 
one colossal roll and butter, two hen 
eggs, three slices of Westphalia ham, 
and. four cups of Arabian coffee—a 
breakfast we undertake to recommend 
to themselves, the curious aforesaid. 
After he had finished his last cup, it is 
a fact that he drew his chair to the fire 
and deposited his toes on the fender ; 
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and, settled in that position, began to 
pick his teeth and think of Aurelia, 
Several minutes elapsed, and he was 
just deliberating whether he should or 
should not despatch her a succession 
of billet-doux, say forty-eight in twen- 
ty-fonr hours—were it only to plague 
her father, if indeed he were plague- 
able—when a modest knock was heard 
at the hall-door, and in a minute after- 
wards Basil's solitary servant an- 
nounced, “ Der Herr Grabb.” 

“ Show him in,” said Basil, rising up 
carelessly. 

And into the room, with a slow and 
stealthy pace, like Wordsworth’s Doe, 
and silently, as one whose shoon are 
soled with velvet, came Herr Grabb, 
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He was a short, thickset man, with a 
broad head, a low forehead, a small, 
quick, grey eye, a snub nose, and 
compressed, though somewhat thick- 
ish lips; and displayed altogether a 
tout-ensemble both in person and habi- 
liments, which bespoke him—not to 
hazard a more perilous and less general 
guess at his character—as one who in 
his time had enjoyed a much less inti- 
mate acquaintance with the romance 
of life than with its realities, and was 
considerably more at home in Alber- 
stadt, with all its lampless alleys and 
culs de sac than he could ever feel him- 
self in Faery-land. 

“Take a chair, Mr. Grabb,” said 
Basil. He went to a press, unlocked 
it, and took out the money-bag he had 
received the preceding day. 

“Eight hundred and—a 
said, looking at Grabb, inquiringly. 


he 





“ Vierzig, forty,” said Grabb, in a 
soft voice, and with an expressive 
twinkle of one eye. 

Basi] counted out and set apart one 
hundred and sixty ducats, which he 
restored to the press. Having done 
so, he emptied the remaining contents 
of the bag out on the table. 

“Try whether you have the number 
there,” said he; and again establishing 
himself before the fire and fender, he 
re-applied himself to his silver tooth- 
pick and golden reveries, 

His back was to the thickset man 
who knew nothing about romance ; 
but reader! we must disappoint thee— 
thou art knowing, but not all-knowing, 
and thy chuckle is premature —the 
thickset man who knew nothing about 
romance, counted fairly, albeit his 
sleeves were ample and his pockets 
capacious. Honesty, even for rogues, 
is now and then the best policy. The 
sum was found exact to a piece—eight 
hundred and forty ducats. 


“ Recht, Right,” said the ready-rec- 
koner, with another twinkle of the 
eye, lost on Basil, though not on us. 

“ Have you got the receipt ?” asked 
Basil. 

“Ja, yes,” was the answer, and the 
required acknowledgment was forth- 
with drawn from one of the recesses of 
a clumsy, stuffed, venerable-looking, 
well-handled, nondescript article, which 
the possessor believed to be a pocket- 
book,—and laid upon the table. 

“Then,” said Basil, “you had bet- 
ter put up the—Q, you have done so, 
I see,” he added, as he half turned 
round. “ You are a handy lad, Grabb. 


Give me the receipt.” 
I 
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“ Da, There !” said Grabb, with his 
peculiar visual smile. 

“Tsay, Mr. Grabb, before you go, 
tell me, did you see Schmidt last 
night ?” 

“ Nein, No,” replied the little man, 

« The fellow owes me four hundred 
and odd florins, and [ can’t make hith 
out high or low. It is very hard, 
Have you any idea where he is gone 
to? 

“ Ja.” 

“ You can tell me then ?” 

« Ja.” 

“ Well, where is he gone to 2” 

“ Zum Teufel gegangen, Gone to the 
devil,” said Grabb. 

“ How do you mean ?” 

“ Todt, dead.” 

“ Dead ?” 

“ Ja.” 

“Dead! You astonish me. I 
never heard a word of it. When did 
he die ?” 

“ Gestern, Yesterday.” 

“ So late?” said Basil. 
beén ill ?” 

“ Nein.” 

“ Was he killed ?” 

“ Er hat sich die Gurgel geschnitten, 
He cut his throat,” said Grabb, in a 
very soft tone. 

Basil turned his chair involuntarily 
round,—and fixed his eyes on Grabb 
in dead silence for a minute. “ Cut 
his throat!” he at length repeated. 
“ Unfortunate devil! What drove him 
to that ?” 

* Roulette,” said Grabb. 

Basil shook his head. “ Where did 
it happen, Grabb ?” 

* Im Hause, At home,” said Grabb. 

Basil looked down, and appeared to 
be lost in absorbing study of the 
grotesque figure-work of the carpet. 
After a pause of some minutes spent 
thus, he lifted his head and sighed, 
“You may go, Grabb,” said he. And 
out went Grabb. 

As the servant opened the door for 
him to make his exit, up walked Hein- 
rick Flemming. 

“In the nick of time,” said he. 
“ Hey-day, Grabb !—early at business. 
Grabb, 1 must give you a good clean- 
ing out myself one of these days. 
Within ?” he asked of the servant. 

“ Yes, sir, in the parlour,” said the 
servant, closing the door. 

“ You have had a dun, I see Basil,” 
said Heinrick, after the first salutations 
were over. 

“ Yes—Grabb ; he fastened on me 
like a leech last night as | was turning 
the corner of the Kaiserstrasse ; and 


“ Had he 
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go I told him to come this morning, 
and bring me a receipt in full for all.” 

«How much was the all?” asked 
Flemming. 

« Eight hundred and forty ducats.” 

“Ha, Basil! then I take it, you 
sped well at the Nabob’s.” 

“Infinitely better than I had any 

right to expect,” said Basil. “ Hein- 
rick, you must forgive my petulance 
yesterday ; 1 see and acknowledge 
that you are a sincere friend. I 
touched a thousand ducats. But what 
is the matter with this little Nabob ? 
Tell me, you who know him, is he 
crazed, or is it merely a spirit of wag- 
gery that actuates hiin ?” 
“ Faith, | ean hardly divine ; he is a 
puzzle to the few acquaintances he has. 
Did he say or do any thing very 
outré 2” 

“He assured me he was a brother 
of mine,” returned Basil, “and told 
me a rigmarole cock-and-bull story 
about his having studied magic in the 
east, and his dwindling down from six 
feet to three feet six ; and he said that 
for every thousand ducats I should 
take from him I would lose an inch.” 

“ An inch of what ?” 

“ An inch of my height.” 

“ Nonsense !” cried Heinrick, laugh- 
ing. “ Well, you have not lost the 
inch, have you ?” 

“[ hope not,” said Basil, also laugh- 
ing. “ What do you think?” And he 
stood up. 

“Egad, but that you are in your 
slippers,” said Heinrick, measuring hin 
with his eye, “ I should think queer 
things.” Basil laughed louder than 
before, 

“ Did he keep his countenance, Buz, 
though ?” 

“Keep his countenance ? You 
never saw such solemnity. That was 
what made the thing so ridiculous. 
But he told me more; he said that as 
I lost the inches he gained them ; that 
as I should grow short he should grow 
tall. Ha! ha! ha!” 

“ Why, he must be the devil’s quiz,” 
said Flemming. “ What did he mean ?” 

“Itis hard to say,” replied Rosen- 
wald. “Lam to get thirty thousand 
from him. It is needless for me to ac- 
— ou, Heinrick, that I accept of 
this only asa loan. I could not re- 
concile it with my conscience to take 
an advantage of the prodigal genero- 
sity of any man. One thing, however, 
is clear to me—he wishes me, I don't 
know why, to have the money ; and I 
can see that I gratify him by taking it. 
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As the case is so, why I have the 
fewer scruples. Accordingly I intend 
troubling him to-day for a second 
thousand.” 

“Bleed him well, bleed him well, 
my boy, since he will have it so,” said 
Heinrick. “ Don’t let you bashfulness 
stand in the way of your fortune. 
Are vou coming out, now, Baz ?” 

“I believe | may as well taste the 
morning air,” said Basil ; “ I have no- 
thing particular to do here. Are you 
going any where yourself?” 

“ Only to the Exhibition in the Bild- 
strasse—I have two or three bores to 
meet and be stupified by there,” an- 
swered Flemming. 

“ Talking of exhibitions,” said Basil, 
“why were you not with me _ last 
night? | expected you up to nine.” 

“T didn’t know we had appointed 
to go together,” said Flemming. 
* But I was not at the Villa at all. A 
friend that I had not seen for six years 
dropped in on me in the afternoon, 
and I couldn’t help spending the even- 
ing with him, for we had a good deal 
to talk about that nobody must be the 
wiser for. So I sent an apology to 
Elsberg. I believe he didn’t care 
much whether [ went or stayed.” 

“Old Elsberg is a man of marble,” 
said Basil. And thereupon he gave 
his friend a succinct account of the 
interview of the evening before. 

Heinrick listened attentively, and 
when Basil had finished he leaned his 
cheek on his hand and assumed an un- 
usually grave and thoughtful expres- 
sion of visage. “ By Jove, you are 
diddled, Busil,” said he. “1 see how 
itis. I never paid any attention to 
the rumour before—but | now perceive 
it is founded. As sure as you havea 
soul inside your body, Aurelia will be 
the Princess von Lowenfeld-Schwarz- 
bach before another month.” 

“ Aurelia will be wuat ?” exclaimed 
Basil, starting from his chair, which 
he involuntarily pushed from him into 
the middle of the room. 

“ A princess,” replied Flemming; “a 
very fine thing to be.” 

“ Who dares to say so?” demanded 
the young man. 

“ Her father, in the first place,” re- 
plied Heinrick, tapping his boot with 
his ebony cane, “the Prince himself, 
in the second—thirdly, the whole 
world — and, finally, your obedient 
humble servant.” 

Basil knit his brows. “ The base 
world belies her,” he said; “ infa- 
mously belies her! She has pledged 
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her troth to me and me only—aud she 
is not—I know she is not—the girl to 
be coerced by tyranny or dazzled by 
title. But who, pray, is this Prince ? 
What hole or corner has he come out 
of? How does it happen that I have 
never heard of him until now ?” 

« To answer your last question first, 
as Lam a lover of order,” said Hein- 
rick—* Because you have been for six 
weeks absorbed in the unhallowed mys- 
teries of cards, dice, tables black and 
red, ivory balls, and tantalising cylin- 
ders —why, man, the Emperor of 
Morocco—the Great Mogul —the 
Grand Lama himself—though I don’t 
know if he marries—might have come 
into Alberstadt, and borne Aurelia off 
in triumph to his dominions, without 
any knowledge on your part of the 
abduction. What a pretty sort of 
lover you are! As for Lowenfield- 
Schwarzbach, upon my honour, he is 
in every respect a very desirable parti 
—trich, handsome, accomplished, and, 
more than all, a Prince.” 

«“ Lowenfeld-Schwarzbach !” echoed 
Basil, contemptuously. “ In what part 
of space may that principality be lying 
perdu ”” 

“ Somewhere in Silesia, I think,” 
was the answer. 

“He does well not to place it in 
Saxony,” said Basil. “ The further off 
a vagabond pitches his tent on these 
occasions the less common eyes can 
distinguish whether it is of sattin or 
canvas.” 

“ What!” exclaimed Flemming. 
“Does His Serene Highness the 
Prince Von Lowenfeld-Schwarzbach 
take the shape and qualities of a che- 
walier d’industrie in your eyes? Come, 
come, Baz; this is too bad; jealousy 
makes you unjust. Von Lowenfeld- 
Schwarzbach ts a Prince—ay!—a 
Prince every inch of him.” 

“Curse his inches!” cried Rosen- 
wald; “I wish that old East-Indian 
could melt them down, as he proposes 
to do with mine. I tell you, Hein- 
rick, I have my suspicions whenever I 
hear of your very foreign noblemen. 
If lions are got up to be stared at, 
tigers usually get themselves up. I 
have seen something of the world, and 
am not easily duped. Was there not 


somebody sometime back who passed 
himself off in Berlin as the Wandering 
Jew? You have no notion of the 
gullibility of people. I will tell you a 
fact; while I lived at Dresden last 
year, my tailor there, by the help of 
dyes, dress, moustaches, and the most 
damned effrontery, got himself ad- 
mitted into the first circles as a Pome- 
ranian Baron. His title was—no mat- 
ter—something sounding, like Thun- 
der-ten-Trunk ; and he was on the 
point of making his fortune or getting 
his scull split, I forget which now, 
when I exposed the rogue and forced 
him to shift his quarters. As soon as 
he found himself blown he took him- 
self off in a twinkling, and by-the-by 
carried with him a splendid dress lace 
coat of mine, with a green and gold 
collar, worth about thirty guineas. If 
I ever catch him I'll drub him to some 
purpose, even though I lay the blows 
on my own coat.” 

“Pooh! pooh !—these little inci- 
dents will happen,” said Flemming. 
“ But your inference is somewhat 
sweeping if you conclude that because 
a Dresden tailor pretended to be a 
Pomeranian Baron, every Silesian 
Prince must be a swindler. However, 
we'll discuss the matter more at large 
another time. If you are for going 
out now, you had better make your 
toilet at once, for’—and he took 
out his watch—* my time is at hand.” 

“ T shall not delay you,” said Basil ; 
and he tripped up the stairs. Ina few 
minutes he again rejoined Heinrick, 
and both left the house. 

The friends as they walked along 
arm in arm, resumed the subjects they 
had been conversing on in the house, 
but Basil had not arrived at any deci- 
sion satisfactory to himself with re- 
spect to the course of conduct he 
should pursue in reference to Aurelia, 
by the time they reached the corner 
of the Blumenstrasse, where it was 
necessary that both should part. They 
therefore appointed to meet again after 
a short interval. Flemming hurried 
off to the Exhibition, while Basil, in a 
thoughtful and perplexed mood of 
mind, slowly wended his way through 
the winding strasses and neglected 
avenues that lead to the Dornensteg. 
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BY-WAYS OF IRISH HISTORY. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—WHITEBOYISM IN MUNSTER—CATHOLIC COMMITTEE IN DUBLIN— 
HEARTS OF OAK IN THE NORTH. 


Tae triumvirate to which Mr. Wyse 
ascribes the origin of the Catholic 
Association, appears to have made a 
judicious division and assignment of 
labour. Mr. Curry undertook the task 
of disabusing Protestant prejudice by 
his writings. Mr. O’Connor negociated 
so as to procure Protestant collabora- 
teurs for his learned associate. Mr. 
Wise occupied himself chiefly in the 
endeavour to arouse and combine the 
energies of the Catholic population. 
The parts were well cast. Mr. Curry 
had given to a genius for falsehood of 
the first order, the advantages derivable 
from learned labour and research. Mr. 
O'Connor graced the doctrines of his 
church, and the designs of his party, 
by the bearing, and so far as natural dis- 
osition prevailed, the principles and 
abits, of a gentleman. Mr. Wyse 
appears to have possessed that excita- 
bility of temper, and that consciousness 
or conviction of unacknowledged merit, 
which are often found eminently suc- 
cessful in awakening and exasperating 
a spirit of discontent and faction. The 
triumvirate entered upon its systematic 
and avowed labours, as well as we can 
collect, sometime in or about the year 
seventeen hundred and fifty-seven. 

At the same time the first manifes- 
tations of agrarian disorder (as the 
chouannerie of the Roman Catholic 
districts in Ireland has, delicately, been 
called) broke out in Waterford or Tip- 
perary, or perhaps in both these coun- 
ties. Mr. Wyse was a resident in 
Waterford ; and although we unaf- 
fectedly declare that we have no in- 
tention of ascribing to him the system 
of outrage which speedily arrived at a 
diabolical perfection in his neighbour- 
hood, we think it due to our subject to 
extract the character which his descend- 
ant has given of this adventurous and 
discontented gentleman, and to leave 
it to the judgment of the reader, how 
far the words and actions of such a 
leader may have contributed to pro- 
mote disorder among the people. 

“The third co-operator in this national 
work, was Mr, Wyse, of the manor of St. 
John, the descendant of an English 
family, which had accompanied the 
Earl Strongbow to Waterford, and had 
continued settled in that country since 


the period of the first invasion. The 
small portion of the originally exten- 
sive estates, which had been rescued 
from three successive confiscations, still 
ointed him out to the persecution of 
ocal and personal enemies : he came 
to this struggle with feelings not less 
roused by the home experience of in- 
jury and wrong, than Mr. O’Connor ; 
but he wanted somewhat of the cool 
discretion and judicious temperance, 
which distinguished his fellow-labourer. 
The early portion of his life had been 
spent abroad, and his sons were em- 
ployed in the service of foreign powers. 
On his return to his own country, in- 
dignant at the daily contumelies which 
were heaped upon the gentry, he 
abstained altogether from intercourse 
with his persecutors. He lived in se- 
clusion, and turned his attention to the 
improvement of his estates. Manufac- 
tories, for which he obtained with dif- 
ficulty even the connivance of govern- 
ment, were attempted to be introduced. 
His speculative and ardent spirit, im- 
patient of repose, miscalculated the 
times in which he lived, and the men 
with whom he had to deal. The anti- 
popery spirit came between the country 
and every improvement ; every exertion 
for the advancement of its civilization, 
in which a Papist could be concerned, 
failed. Galled and disappointed, in a 
moment of despondency and disgust, 
a correspondence, at first casual, after- 
wards frequent and sustained, with Mr. 
O’Connor, opened to him new and 
ampler views. He seized them with 
avidity—he saw there were still hopes 
for lreland—he girt himself up to give 
every assistance to the sacred cause, 
which an oppressed man had still in 
his power. But far more impetuous 
than his associates, he disdained to 
conciliate: he roused—he enkindled— 
but was little fitted, or little inclined to 
calm. His habits were not literary, 
but active ; little content with oblite- 
rating Protestant prejudice, he thought 
a more important task still remained 
behind—the compressing into shape 
and system the scattered energies of 
his Catholic countrymen, To that 
purpose, with the firmness of a will 
not easily to be swayed from its object, 
he bent the energies of a bold and 
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earnest spirit. To him and to Dr. 
Curry, the Catholic body owe the first 
seeds of that great confederacy, which 
in after times was destined, through 
the labours of mightier men, to embrace 
the entire island. But his fate was not 
so tranquil as that of either of his com- 
panious. He had rendered himself a 
far more conspicuous mark to the hos- 
tility of the persecutor, His days 
were embittered and endangered by 
every ingenious application of the 
penal code which his enemies could 
devise; and after successively proving 
in his own person, the inflictions of 
the gavel act, and of the disarming 
act, the ingenious malignity of the dis- 
coverer, the secret conspiracy of the 
Protestant minister, the treacherous 
calumny of the informer, he sunk 
broken-hearted into the grave, leaving 
it as an injunction in his last will to his 
childrev, ‘that they should, with all 
convenient speed, sell the remainder of 
their hereditary property, (a portion of 
which had already been disposed of 
for that purpose,) and seek out some 
other country, where they might wor- 
ship God, like other men, in peace, 
aud should not be persecuted for man- 
fully observing, in the open day, the 
religion of their hearts, and the dictates 
of an honest conscience.” 

Such was Mr. Wyse, according to 
the representation of his descendant 
and admirer. Enterprising, impatient, 
irritated, inflamed by contention with a 
“minister,” harassed by the “informer,” 
and exasperated by the besetting pre- 
sence of an aggressive Protestant ascen- 
dancy, or what he esteemed such, he 
united himself in an angry hour with 
his veteran colleagues ; but still bent 
his energies on his own peculiar task, 
the overcoming Protestant opposition, 
not by disarming it of prejudice, but by 
combining the force of Roman Catho- 
lics, whether physical or moral we are 
not clearly told, against it. The phy- 
sical force was, certainly, soon aroused, 
organised, and arrayed in the district 
where Mr. Wyse had most influence. 
He did not retard the movement, it 
would seem, or allay the violence of 
those who sought to obtain their ends 
by lawlessness and crime. His asso- 
clates in the work of regenerating 
* Catholic Ireland” admitted him to 
their councils, without endeavouring to 
moderate his temper, at least without 
requiring him to forego his ambitious 
aud daring purposes. 


[ Oct. 


The disturbances which broke out in 
Munster inthe year 1757 or 1759, and 
which were, at first, occasioned by the 
impatience of the people at the erec- 
tion of enclosures of which they com 
slained as unjust and illegal, increased 
in violence, and were reudered sub- 
servient to more important objects 
during their progress through some 
years following. In a former number 
we showed how formidable the organi- 
zation of the disturbers had become 
before the year 1762, and how mueh 
the public mind had been alarmed by 
their excesses. The prevailing opinion 
upon the subject of the disturbances 
was, that they had a political origin 
and object—that they were proofs, in 
short, of a Roman Catholic rebellion. 
This was an opinion which, it may 
well be imagined, was unacceptable to 
the government. It created disquietude 
at home, and encouraged hostile pur- 
poses abroad. The commission ap- 
pointed tu inquire into the tumults in 
Munster, reported, as very probably 
the Lrish government desired, that they 
were not political, At least, such was 
the impression which the report ap- 
pears intended to produce. Strong 
measures, however, had been adopted 
to repress disorder, and expectations 
were confidently expressed in the re- 
port, that quiet would speedily be 
restored. 

The temporary and insecure tran- 
guillity in the south, on which Lord 
Halifax congratulated parliament,* was 
more than compensated by the distur- 
bances which broke out in Ulster. The 
year 1768 was unhappily memorable 
for the outrages of the “ Hearts of 
Oak,” (so called from the oak branches 
with which they decorated their bats,) 
who arose in opposition to the law or 
custom which imposed the burden of 
making and repairing roads exclusively 
on the poor. The rising of the dis- 
couteuted northerns was highly for- 
midable. 


“From parishes the contagion flew 
to baronies, from baronies, to counties, 
till at length the greater part of Ulster 
was engaged. Besides the overseers of 
roads, they attacked the clergy, whom 
they resolved to curtail of their tithes, 
and their landlords, the price of whose 
lands (particularly the turf bogs) they 
set about regulating. The army was 
collected from the other provinces, for till 
then the province of Ulster was deemed 
so peaceful, that scarcely any troops were 








* At the close of the session, 1762. 
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vartered init. With the loss of some 
lives the tumult was soon quelled, and by 


some legislative regulations for the future | 


repair of roads, quiet was restored.”* 


Quiet was restored for a season, but 
the seeds of disturbance were sown in 
Ulster. They produced an abundant 
harvest in after years. 

It has been the habit of writers on 
Irish affairs to regard the northern 
commotions as wholly unconnected 
with, and independent of the system 
of disorder in Munster. They reason 
as if the causes as well as the occa- 
sions in both were purely local and 
temporary. , The whiteboys and level- 
lers in the south professed that the 
object of their rising was to cast down 
illegal enclosures. The oak-boys in 
the north affirmed that they were ag- 
grieved by the burden of a particular 
oppression, and took the field in order 
tu free themselves from an offensive 
impost. The causes of insurrection, 
as alleged, being thus distinct, it is as- 
sumed that the movements were alto- 
gether without concert, and although 
as the disorders advanced towards ma- 
turity, an identity of purpose became 
developed in Ulster and in the south, 
it is still contended that this does not 
argue unity of design—that the agree- 
ments or resemblances were accidental, 
—that the differences were marked and 
distinguishing. 

This is a subject upon which it 
would be inexcusable to juinp to a cou- 
clusion, and upon which we regret to 
say history is very parsimonious in 
supplying the materials upon which a 
right conclusion'can be formed. We 
learn, however, some particulars by 
which our speculations may be aided 
and directed. We know something of 
the character of France, and of the 
recklessness and craft with which that 
country has laboured to excite dis- 
affection where she could not hope 
for conquest. We know that when 
Thurot made his descent at Car- 
rickfergus, he came with an arma- 
ment far too inconsiderable to be em- 
ployed if it were designed to effect a 
settlement in the country. We know 
how resolutely that sagacious and en- 
terprising commander persevered, (in 





* Plowden’s History of Ireland, vol. ii. 142. 


spite of all the opposition he experi- 
enced from the season, from the wants 
and even disposition of his troops,) in 
his determination to effect something 
for his country. We have reason to 
believe, from the justice and even 
generosity with which he conducted 
himself towards the inhabitants of Isla, 
where he might have made force do 
the office of coin, that he was not, 
whatever his other wants may have 
been, destitute of money. We know 
that, as if his work was done, after a 
few days occupation of Carrickfergus, 
he embarked his troops, and made the 
attempt, in which he met his death, to 
escape. We turn then tou the south of 
Ireland, and find that insurgents there 
had} received French money as their 
pay, had sworn, in their oath of as- 
sociation, to be true to a general in 
Ulster, had adopted as their favourite 
music a tune of which the name indi- 
cated a French origin, and had as- 
sumed, in an advanced stage of their 
insurrection, a name said to be derived 
from a peculiarity in their costume, 
but which may, with perhaps at least 
equal propriety, be ascribed to their 
being enrolled under the white standard 
of France—is it altogether unreason- 
able to imagine that these character- 
istics of southern insurrection denote 
some species of connection or corres- 
pondence with an influence in the north ? 
and that that power, whatever it was, to 
which the whiteboys swore obedience 
under the personification of the Ulster 
general, was iusidiously employed in en- 
deavouring to create the discontent 
which manifested itself in the risings of 
the oak-boys and the hearts of steel ? 

We are not solitary in the conjec- 
ture that the movements in Ulster and 
in the south, bad their origin and im- 
pulse in thesame system. We are coun- 
tenanced by at least one writer, and 
that a writer of no ordinary authority, 
the historian of Captain Rock. The 
testimony (even though merely matter 
of opinion) of one to whom so many 
secret sources of intelligence were 
likely to spring open, is of too much 
moment to be disregarded. 


“It has been supposed that, in ad- 
dition to his organization and command 


+ See By- Ways, November, 1837, and Januarv, 1838. 
| The costume itself may be of French extraction, « Villains dressed in the 
Whiteboy uniform, with bunches of white ribbons in their hats,” §c. may be read of 


in various notices of predial disorder. 
Freeman's Journal of April 19, 1766. 
unequivocal, 


We have copied from a notice in the 
The white cockade seems sufficiently 
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of the whiteboys, my father also lent his 
powerful aid to the oak-boys and hearts 
of steel,” &c. “ As the two latter in- 
surrections were composed chiefly of 
northern Protestants, some over-strict 
Catholics have doubted whether my 
father would condescend to meddle with 
them. But the Rocks are no bigots in 
fighting matters, nor, indeed, at all par- 
ticular as to whom they fight with, so it 
be but against the common enemy—i. e. 
generally speaking, the constituted au- 
thorities for the time being. I can easily, 
therefore, believe that my venerable 
parent belonged not only to the white- 
boys, oak-boys, heart-of-steel boys, but 
to all other fraternities of boys then ex- 
isting, Whose sports were at all likely to 
end in the attitude thus described by 
Virgil, ‘ udere pendentes pueros.’”* 


Such is Mr. Moore’s opinion respect- 
ing the disturbances in Ulster. We 
may confidently affirm, that the Pro- 
testants engaged in them had no know- 
ledge of any ulterior objects which 
they were intended to promote ; but 
treason can work out its ends by un- 
conscious instruments ; and emissaries 
of sedition may have wrought upon the 
passions of loyal men, by inveighing 
against some local annoyance or op- 
yression—and, by engaging them in 
an enterprises, may have hoped to 
embarrass and weaken the government, 
to divert attention from themselves, 
and to gain opportunities of which 
they might profit, so as to widen the 
separation between the crown and its 
most faithful subjects, and by magni- 
fying a grievance, irritating rather than 
severe, to confirm a passing discontent 
into disaffection. In a word, the 


CHAP. XIX.—HOW TO “STIFLE A 


While the Roman Catholic com- 
mittee laboured to remove what they 
denominated the prejudices of Protes- 
tants, and thus to win a favourable hear- 
ing to their demands, it is obvious that 
the whiteboy insurrection would very 
seriously obstruct their efforts, unless 
it should be made to appear rather 


of that character which some of 


the flippant politicians of modern 
times ascribe to it, than what it was 
believed to be by well-informed Pro- 
testants. Accordingly it was represen- 
ted as an “agrarian” tumult. The ar- 
rangements made to give effect to such 
a vr presentation were well contrived. 
Every body familiar with Old Bayley 


* Memoirs 


traitors and conspirators against the 
throne would not disclose their pur- 
poses to the loyal Protestants of Ulster, 
but much would be gained to their 
cause if they could deprive the govern. 
ment of their cordial and ready sup- 
port, if they could place them and the 
government mutually in the wrong, by 
lawless proceedings on the one side, 
and excessive severity on the other, 
But whatever may have been the 
moving principle in the northern 
tumult, whether there was a “ general” 
stationed in Ulster, directing thence 
the enterprises of the whiteboys, who 
swore obedience to him in the south, 
and when they had been reduced fora 
time to inaction, who succeeded in 
diversifing the temporary tranquillity 
which followed, with the excesses of 
the Hearts-of-oak ; or if insurrection 
arose naturally in the southern pro- 
vinces, and the shock which convulsed 
Ulster was merely sympathetic, if not 
independent ;—whether the north dic- 
tated its course of action to the south, 
or the south propagated its insurrec- 
tionary movement to the north, or both 
were comprehended in the ramifica- 
tions of an all-embracing conspiracy— 
this much is certain—the descent of the 
French fleet on the northern coast, the 
manifestation of whiteboyism in Mun- 
ster, and the entrance of the Catholic 
Association upon its duties in Dublin, 
took place in the same year—the dis- 
orders in the north, on the interruption 
given to Whiteboyism, a few years 
after. Since then, every province in 
Ireland has been disturbed, almost 
without intermission, by faction or by 
insurrection. 


PLOT.”"—TRIAL OF FATHER SHEEHY. 


strategies in Ireland, in those days 
when Irish was often the language in 
which testimony was borne, has heard 
of the culprit who, while his accom- 
plices in crime were discussing the 
provision they had respectively made 
for ensuring an acquittal—one demand- 
ing congratulations on the able “ coun- 
sellor” which his share of the spoil had 
produced him, and another on his 
phalanx of undaunted witnesses—lis- 
tened to them in silence, and when it 
came to his turn to say what he had 
done with his guilty gain, declared that 
he had not feed a lawyer or bribed a 
witness, and yet had as good hope as 
his fellows. What have you, then, to 
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depend on? was the natural question ; 
and the answer silenced further inquiry 
—“I have the. intherpratur.”§ A 
similar policy was adopted by the 
apologists of insurrection. They could 
not deny the crime, but they could 
procure a misinterpretation of the 
causes. They gained the interpreters. 
Some they misled by false intelligence 
—some they bribed by money. Those 
whom they could not gain they de- 
famed. Over all who wrote or spoke 
on the disorders of the country they 
acquired influence, or, failing to mis- 
lead, they misrepresented them; and 
thus they contrived that materials should 
be ready at hand for all who would 
advocate their views, while the testi- 
monies by which truth could be ascer- 
tained should be inaccessible or dis- 
paraged. Their efforts were too cau- 
tious and too obscure to alarm Protes- 
tants to a sense of duty. 

A little book was published in 
London in the year 1682, entitled, 
“A History of Popish Sham Plots, 
especially of the present Popish Plot, 
being an account of the several methods 
employed by them to stifle it.” What- 
ever may now be the opinion enter- 
tained respecting the mixture of truth 
and falsehood in testimonies which are 
defended in this little volume, incidents 
and frauds notorious in our own time 
offer strong corroboration to some of 
its leading statements. The “methods 
used to stifle” the plot it declares to be 
these :— 

«1, By disheartening the witnesses 
from making a discovery of it. ; 

«2. By discouraging and taking off 
those that were too forward to search 
into it. 

«3. By frequent attempts to corrupt 
the King’s evidence. 

«4, By designs to blast their credit. 

«5, By endeavours to cast it on the 
Protestants, by forging Presbyterian 
plots.” 


Such were the contrivances ascribed 
to Romanism conspiring against Pro- 
testant England in the days of Charles 
Il. The evidence of them in the 
“History” may or may not be con- 
clusive; but the incidents of Irish 
disorder would cause us almost to 
forget that they have been assigned 
to the contrivers of the Popish plot, 
and to think of them as constituting 
part of the tactique of our own White- 
boy insurrection. We do not require 
a more complete enumeration of the 
arts and practices by which that con- 
spiracy was covered and disguised. 
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The case of a very remarkable person 
who suffered capital punishment at a 
time when insurrection was at its 
height, will furnish examples of almost 
all the methods of suppression enume- 
rated by the English historian. The 
case to which we allude is that of the 
well known Father Nicholas Sheehy. 
We shall prefix to our account of his 
trial and death the representation of it 
given by Mr. Lewis :— 


“The person who, in these dis- 
turbances, was the chief object of 
the enmity of the local authorities, 
on the alleged ground that he had 
incited the rioters, or assisted them 
with French money, was Nicholas 
Sheehy, parish priest of Clogheen, in 
the county of Tipperary. ‘ This man 
(says Dr. ae was giddy and offi- 
cious, but not ill-meaning, with some- 
what of a Quixotish cast of mind to- 
wards relieving all those within his 
district whom he fancied to be injured 
or oppressed ; and setting aside his 
unavoidable connexion with those riot- 
ers, several hundred of whom were his 
parishioners, he was a clergyman of an 
unimpeached character in all other 
respects. During the disturbances, he 
had more than once been indicted and 
tried as a popish priest, but acquitted 
for want if etidinte. At last, in 1765, 
the government were prevailed on to 
issue a proclamation offering a reward 
of £300 for his apprehension, as guilty 
of high treason. As soon as Sheehy 
heard of this proclamation, he wrote to 
the government, offering to surrender 
himself on condition that he might be 
tried, not at Clonmel, but at Dublin. 
This proposal having been accepted, 
he was tried by the Court of King’s 
Bench, in Dublin, for rebellion, and 
(says Dr. Curry) after a severe scrutiny 
of fourteen hours, he was honourably 
acquitted ; no evidence having ap- 
peared against him but a blackguard 
boy, a common prostitute, and an 
impeached thief, all brought out of 
Clonmel gaol, and bribed for the 
purpose of witnessing against him. 
Sheehy’s enemies, however, were 
not daunted by this failure. One 
Bridge, who had given evidence for 
the crown, in some former trials against 
the Whiteboys, and who had recently 
disappeared, (having probably left the 
country for security,) was said to have 
been murdered in revenge by the 
associates of those agaiust whom he 
had informed, and Sheehy was accused 
of his murder. Sheehy was accordingly 
sent to Clonmel, and was there tried, 
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convicted, and executed upon the evi- 
dence of the same three witnesses 
whose evidence had just been disbe- 
lieved by the Dublin jury ; although 
Bridge’s body was never found, and 
two witnesses of good character swore 
that he had privately left the kinzdom 
a short time before he was said to 
have been murdered”” To this Mr. 
Lewis adds, in a note—* O'Leary, in 
his answer to Bishop Woodward's 
pamphlet (London, 1787), page 20, 
states that Bridge was reported to 
have been afterwards seen in New- 
foundland. Sheehy’s innocence is 
confirmed by Dr. Campbell's opinion, 
Phil. Survey, page 298. Dr. Thos. 
Campbell .was a great admirer of 
Johnson, and he is mentioned by 
Boswell as being the author of this 
work, which be published anonymously. 
He was also the author of ‘ Strictures 
on the Ecclesiastical and Literary 
History of Ireland, in the title-page 
of which book he is called Chancelior 
of St. Macartin’s, Clogher.” 


Such is the account which Mr. 
Lewis adopts from Curry, of this 
remarkable case. It is the case and 
the account of it which have been 
uniformly produced to prove the cruelty 
and injustice of the Irish government. 
We find it difficult to pronounce 
whether it is more disgraceful to the 
Protestants who have accepted it 
from the original inventor, and have 
thus been the active retailers of his 
untruth, or to those of the Protestant 
body, who are more especially bound 
to know the history of their country, 
and who, in their indifference or their 
indolence, have pe rmitted this scanda- 
lous fabrication to remain uncountra- 
dicted. There are, however, degrees 
of guilt in the active and passive parti- 
cipation in the false hood. For example, 
we look on Mr. Lewis as far more 
culpable than Dr. Campbell, whose 
testimony he cites in corrobroation of 
the statement made by Curry. The 
passage in which Campbell notices 
the case of Sheeby is as follows :— 


«“ The only priest charged with fo- 
menting these disorders suffered for his 
folly if he were guilty; but from what I 
have both heard and read upon this 
question, I am inclined to credit his own 


declarations before his death, that he was 
innocent of the crime for which he Was 
to suffer.” — Phil. Sur. p. 298, 


; In support of this opinion, Dr 
Campbell refers to a pamphlet, en. 
titled, “ A candid inquiry into the 
causes and motives of the late riots in 
Munster, in a letter to a Noble Lord 
in England ;’’ and thus indicates the 
authority on which his belief is 
grounded. Mr. Curry was the author 
then anonymously, now well known, 
of that pamphlet. Dr. Campbell's 
opinion, therefore, resting, as it did 
on Mr. Curry’s testimony, should not 
be received as a testimony distinct and 
independent from that by which it was 
produced. It is, in short, a repetition 
and ought not to be cited as a corrobo. 
ration, of Mr. Curry’s statement. We 
do, not accuse Dr. Campbell of evil 
design or culpable ignorance, in re- 
ferring to a pamphlet of which the 
author was in his day probably un- 
kuown ; but we hold Mr. Lewis guilty 
of a grave offence in pretend ng to 
prove the innocence of Father Sheehy 
out of the mouths of two witnesses 
when he must have known there was 
but one, because he knew* that Mr. 
Curry was the author of the pamphlet 
from which Dr. Campbell had formed 
his opinion that Sheehy might not have 
been guilty. , a 

As to Curry’s account of the case of 
Sheehy, it is in no respect more incor- 
rect than the other parts of his his- 
tory, throughout which, every where, 
some atoms of misapplied truth may be 
detected. It is true that Sheehy was 
acquitted in Dublin, and that he was 
afterwards tried and condemned in 
Clonmel; but the circumstances under 
which he was remanded to the latter 
town appear, not in Curry’s version of 
the affair, but in the following extract 
from Exshaw's Magazine, to which Mr. 
Curry, for another incident in the case, 
refers as authority :— 


“ Monday 10.—The Rev. Nicholas 
Sheehy, popish priest, was brought oa 
his trial for high treason in his Majesty's 
Court of King’s Bench, which held a 
considerable time ; and the jury, betore 
they returned with their verdict, (which 
acquitted him,) were out more than two 
hours. In the course of the evidence, 





¢ « Dr. Curry was the author of an anonymous pampblet, published in 1766, 
together with a brief narrative of the proceedings against the rioters, in a letter to 
a Noble Lord in England.” “For the high opinion entertained by 1mPaariaL 
yereons of this tract,” Mr. Lewis has the courage to desire his reader to “see 
U Connor's History of the Irish Catholics.”"-—Zrish Dist. p. 5—Note. 
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there came out a murder, in which the 
risoner appeared to be so much con- 
cerned that he was committed to Newgate, 
in order to be sent to Clonmel to be tried 
for the same.”—Gentleman’s Magazine, 


"Feb. 1766. Exshaw, Dublin. 


The Magazine for March contains 
the following — 


«Mr. Nicholas Sheehy (whom we 
mentioned at page 127) being lately 
transmitted to Clonmel, has since been 
tried there and convicted, with one 
Edward Meaghan, of Clogheen, of the 
murder of John Bridge. To this the 
evidence led which appeared against him 
on his trial in the King’s Bench. The 
prisoners, at their own request, were 
separately tried, and by different juries. 
In the course of the evidence an alibi 
was attempted to be proved, but in this 
they failed; aod in the cross-examination 
of the evidence for the prisoners, several 
particulars were corroborated which had 
been advanced by the evidence of the 
crown. ‘Tis said others are to be tried 
for this murder, and it is expected an 
effectual discovery will be made of the 
uneasinesses that have been so long kept 
up in that country, which are said to be 
of a higher nature than at first suspected. 
The information that led to this has been 
collected with much pains and hazard. 
In February, 1765, the government, by 
proclamation, offered a reward of £300 
for apprehending Mr. Sheehy, as bills 
of high treason were found against him, 
to which he did not then appear, but 
afterwards submitted. The unfortunate 
Bridge lost his life for being suspected of 
serving government in this particular. 
Every step was taken to render the 
prosecution ineffectual, as some were 
committed to gaol for attempting to seduce 
the crown evidence.” —p. 190, 


The following extracts are from the 
Freeman’s Journal of March 18 and 
22, 1766 :— 


“ March 18.—We hear from Clonmel, 
that, on Saturday last, Lord Chief Justice 
Clayton and Mr. Sergeant Malone ar- 
rived there. On Monday the court sat. 
On Tuesday one Mandeville was found 
guilty of horse-stealing, and yesterday, 
Nicholas Sheehy, popish priest, and 
Eiward Meaghan, of Cloyheen, were, 
before both judges, convicted of the 
murder of John Bridge, by different 
juries. It is said, that the immediate 
vceasion of the murder of Bridge was, 
that he had given informations against 
the priest and some others, aud that he 
relused to take the whiteboy cath. We 





also hear, that on the trial of Sheehy, he 
produced John Keating, of Tubberet, as 
evidence im his behalf, who, before he 
quitted court, was, by the Lord Chief 
Justice’s order, taken into custody, being 
charged with the murder of a sergeant 
and corporal at Newmarket, in the county 
of Kilkenny,” &c. &c.—“ Kearney, a 
shopkeeper in the town of Clonmel, for 
an attempt to bribe off the crown evidence 
against Sheehy the priest, and several 
others were also taken into custody, against 
whom informations have been given.” 

* March 22.— Extract of « letter from 
Clonmel, dated March 15.— Yesterday 
the assizes ended here. Sheehy the priest 
and Meaghan were executed on Saturday, 
pursuant to their sentence. On their 
trials they attempted to prove an alibi, 
and that Bridge is living, in both of 
which they failed, and some of their 
witnesses on the cross-examination tended 
to corroborate the evidence for the crown, 
which was delivered so clearly and cir- 
cumstantially as not to admit of the least 
doubt. It is said that Sheehy, since his 
condemnation, confessed that he knew of 
the murder of Bridge, but denied that he 
committed it.” 


From these statements, and from 
the defence set up by Mr. Curry, and 
adopted by Mr. O'Leary and his other 
followers, it is not difficult to arrive at 
a proper conclusion. Mr. Sheehy’s 
innocence is vouched by his own decla- 
ration, and by the testimony offered in 
his defence, which Mr, Curry takes 
care to remind his readers, citing 
Exshaw's Magazine as authority, pro- 
ceeded to the length of affirming that 
the man for whose murder Sheehy 
was tried, was seen alive after the time 
of his alleged death, so that he might, 
very probably, in the course of a few 
days more, be found reading the report 
of the trial for his imagined murder. 
Mr. Curry’s citation is correct. Such 
evidence does appear in the report of 
the trial. To understand its value, 
and to understand the morality of the 
culprit in whose defence it was offered, 
it should be compared with the fol- 
lowing passage frou Mr. Sheehy’s last 
declaratiou :— 


« The fact is, Johu Bridge was de- 
stroyed by two alone, who strangled him 
on Wednesday night, the 24th of Oct., 
1764. Iwas then from home, aud only 
returned home the 28th, and thea 
heard he had disappeared! Various were 
the-reports ; which to believe I could nut 
pretend to; until, in the discharge of my 
duty, one accused himself «f said fact! 
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May God grant the guilty true repen- 
tance, and preserve the innocent. I re- 
commend them to your care.”* 


Thus, then, according to the dying 
declaration of the Rev. Nicholas 
Sheehy, it appears that two witnesses 
were suborned to swear a direct and 
flagrant falsehood in his defence. He 
knew that Bridge had been murdered ; 
and he permitted two men to perjure 
themselves for his sake, by swearing 
that the murdered man was alive. At 
the time when he made his dying de- 
claration, in which he denied that he 
had committed the murder for which 
he was condemned, but made the con- 
fession which we have recited respecting 
his participation in perjury, there were, 
waiting their trial as accomplices in 
his crime, individuals for whose safety 
he was very solicitous. Surely it is 
not too aah to say, that the man who 
could allow his own cause to be de- 
fended by perjury, would not scruple 
a falsehood to promote the cause of his 
friends. Wherever hisdeclaration was 
believed, the evidence of witnesses for 
the prosecution against him and his 
associates would be damaged. A two- 
fold effect would be produced. The 
administration of the law would be 
rendered odious, and compassion would 
be excited in behalf of those who were 
regarded as wrongfully convicted or 
oppressed. The advantages to his 
party of such a declaration as Sheehy 
made being thus apparent, the decla- 
ration itself containing proof that he 
was a man who would not refuse to 
take such advantages as false swearing 
could afford, it is a natural conclusion 
that he would not scruple to act the 
part which he would ew others to 
act, and to bear false witness for his 
neighbour, which should testify against 
those only whom be looked upon as 
natural enemies. 


However well designed and con- 
structed, the declaration failed. The 
friends whom Mr. Sheehy left for 
trial were convicted. They, also, de- 
clared their innocence ; but they were 
not satisfied with denouncing the wit- 
nesses against them as false and per- 
jured. They aimed at a more impor- 
tant object. While Sheehy and his 


associates were in prison, some valuable 
information had been obtained by ma- 
gistrates and gentlemen of the county of 
Tipperary. One of the persons who 
was to have acted the part of a witness 
in Mr. Sheehy’s favour, Herbert by 
name, was himself accused of treason- 
able offences, and having been arrested, 
became a King’s evidence. From his 
testimony, corroborated by that of 
some other witnesses, it appeared that 
the Whiteboy system was a military 
organisation, bound to yield obedience 
to the Pretender and the King of 
France—that the commissioned officers 
took an oath to that effect, while the 
allegiance of the private soldiers was 
secured by an oath of implicit submis- 
sion to their leaders. 

Some of the persons to whom infor- 
mation to this effect was given, are said 
to have visited Sheehy’s accomplices in 
prison, and to have endeavoured to 
procure from them further evidence 
respecting the conspiracy with which 
they had become acquainted. They 
wished to break it up by exposing its 
wickedness and absurdity, rather than 
by sacrificing numerous victims, and, 
it is probable, offered their good offices 
to procure a pardon for those who 
should prove themselves worthy of it, 
by assisting in their endeavours to 
relieve the country from disorder and 
disaffection. This was a charitable 
purpose, but it might be attended with 
ill consequences to rebellion. A dying 
declaration was called out, in terrorem, 
against activities su likely to prove 
pernicious. The names of the indivi- 
duals who had negociated with the 
culprits were divulged. The convicts 
declared their innocence, and pro- 
claimed to the multitudes sworn to 
obey their orders that they had been 
offered pardon and life, if they would 
confess the truth of the charges against 
them, and furnish the government with 
further information. Thus they com- 
mended themselves as martyrs to their 
party, and marked out the individuals 
whom they named for victims. It was 
not easy to take a more effectual method 
of intimidating those persons who might 
have otherwise been active in sounding 
the depths of the conspiracy.+ 

The facts of the case for which 








* Exshaw’s Magazine, April, 1766. ; 

+ In Exshaw's Magazine for May and June, 1766, there are three of these declara- 
tions, two from Jas. Buxton and Jas. Farrell, said to be written by themselves, and one 
from Edmund Sheehy, ( who appears to have been the culprit of most consequence, ) 
not given in his own hand-writing, but subscribed | y him. Farrell, in his declaration, 
says, “ I think it conscionable to declare what the following gentlemen we nted me to 
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Sheehy and his associates suffered, as 
they may be collected from Exrshaw’s 
Magazine, and confirmed from other 
impartial sources of intelligence, are 
shortly these :—John Bridge was a 
private soldier in the Whiteboy militia, 
and, for some offence against their 
laws, was punished by a very severe 
whipping. Irritated by this summary 
infliction, the man indiscreetly made 
disclosures, which led, ultimately, to 
his giving information by which the 
safety of Sheehy and others was com- 
promised. Bridge would have been 
produced as a King’s evidence, and a 
scheme was skilfully contrived to turn 
his depositions to account. The plan 
was, that he should deny the truth of 
his informations, and thus defeat the 
prosecution in aid of which he was to 
appear as a witness. For this purpose 
he was compelled to attend a nocturnal 
meeting of his former associates, at 
which Mr. oe (the priest) tendered 
himan oath by which he should become 
bound to bear false witness in favour of 
his friends. The unfortunate man hesi- 


do in order to spill innocent blood, &c. &c. 


tated; the patience of some of the 
savages who stood near him was ex- 
hausted ; and he was brutally mur- 
dered. When Sheehy was on his 
trial for high treason in Dublin, the 
circumstances of this murder were 
detailed, or at least referred to in 
evidence, and in such a manner as to 
render a trial for the offence matter of 
necessity. The trial took place, of 
course, in Clonmel, and it is remarkable 
that in his declaration, Mr. Sheehy 
makes no complaint on the subject. 
We have more to say on the cha- 
racter and fate of that remarkable man ; 
but must, for the present, forbear. We 
have thought his trial worthy of a 
distinct notice, not only because of the 
misrepresentations to which it has 
furnished occasion, but also for the 
insight it affords into the artifice with 
which, even so early, Whiteboyism 
endeavoured to defeat and defame the 
administration of justice. The methods 
employed to stifle the knowledge of 
the popish plot, as recorded in the little 
work to which we have referred above, 


They answered, that by swearing against 





the following persons I would get my pardon.” To the same effect James Buxton 
declares, heading the list of the persons against whom he was required to swear with 
the name of *‘ Squire Wise ;” « BishopCreagh,” and Lord Dunboyne’s brother (then 
R. C. Archbishop in Cashel), with other ecclesiastics of the Church of Rome, were 
among the persons against whom the declarants affirmed they were required to furnish 
information. As to the conspiracy, Buxton thus amiably describes it :—« And as to 
the constitutional schemes of the Whiteboys, as far as ever I found them out in the 
parish of Tubrid, where I lived, I most solemnly declare before God, that nothing 
was meant more than the detecting thieves, rogues, and robbers, which said parish 
was of late remarkable for; that the parishioners joined wherever they found any 
such roguery committed, and by whom, to report it instantly; not to deal in tithe 
with any but the dean or minister, and that the tithe was of his or their immediate 
living.” 

The dying declarations were not the only contrivances resorted to for the purpose 
of discouraging attempts to procure information. While the trials were proceeding, 
threatening letters were written, one of which Mr. Bagwell received, and, retaining it 
until a conviction was had and sentence passed on the prisoners, produced it then in 
open court, and sent a copy to the Freeman’s Journal to the following effect :— 

“TO JOHN BAGWELL, ESQ. 

“ You parcell of heretick dogs, who have taken away Christian innocent lives, for 
which we will take a hundred for every one you take; you took the head off our 
Bishop, who was to be Primate of all Ireland; but we have one in his place, and 
will soon release their heads with some of yours.—I remain, your enemy, 

Exshaw’s Magazine, April 1766, page 267.) “ Suivane MEscvuLa.” 


The Magazine for May, in the same year, page 311, contains a letter written in a 
similar spirit, but longer and of a more truculent expression. It appears that the 
incendiaries in Kilkenny were more ambitious. The Freeman's Journal of May 27, 
1766, (and some numbers following,) contains an advertisement from Mr. Lucas, 
describing a most seditious and inflammatory document, forwarded to him from 
Kilkenny, and circulated in Dublin, and offering a reward of fifty guineas for the 
conviction of the publisher and printer. Dr, Lucas having thus effectually separated 
between his patriotism and that of the disaffected, narrowly escaped his reward. He 
was attacked in the city of Dublin, on Summer-hill, on the night of July 24 or 25, 


and preserved by the boldness and dexterity of his servant.—See Freeman’s Journal, 
Aug. 2, 1766, 
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were all employed in this one case of 
Sheehy. Sea Witnesses were dis- 
heartened ; 2nd, Magistrates were me- 
naced, and their endeavours to ascer- 
tain the extent of the plot discouraged ; 
3rd, King’s evidences were tampered 
with ; 4th, Their credit was impugned ; 
5th, And the crime of desiring to shed 
innocent blood was imputed to the 
Protestants. 

It is, we acknowledge, difficult to 
believe that a man can be influenced 
to leave this world in the deliberate 
commission of a lie, which may occasion 
the loss of life. Recent events, how- 
ever, have tanght us that such things 
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may be; and even if we liad not thé 
remembrance of the Cork assizes tg 
instruct us, the fact that a priest could 
allow men to perjure themselves in hig 
defence would render it easily intels 
ligible that he might teach them to 
share also a dying declaration, so as to 
benefit the cause of their church and 
country. The conscience of a Roman 
Catholic is not in his own keeping, 
He must yield a blind obedience to his 
_ ; and we, unhappily, have not to 
earn, that some of those who make 
merchandise of souls have little re. 
morse or pity. 
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CHAP. XXIII. 


Ir was upon a lovely evening in 
autumn as the Dover  steam-boat 
rounded the wooden pier at Calais, 
amid a fleet of small boats filled with 
eager and anxious faces, soliciting, in 
every species of bad English and 
“ patois” French, the attention and 
patronage of the passengers. 

“ Hotel de Bain, mi lor’.” 

“ Hotel d’ Angleterre,” said another, 
in a voice of the most imposing 
superiority. “ C'est superbe— pretty 
well.’” 

* Hotel du Nord, votre Excellence 
—remise de poste and ‘ delays’ (quere 
relays) at all hours.” 

“ Commissionaire, mi ladi,” sung 
out a small shrill treble from the midst 
of a crowded cock-boat, nearly swamped 
beneath our paddle-wheel. 

What a scene of bustle, confusion, 
and excitement does the deck of a 
steamer present upon such an occasion. 
Every one is running hither or thither. 
“Sauve qui peut” is now the watch- 
word ; and friendships, that promised 
a life-long endurance only half an hour 
ago, find here a speedy dissolution. 
The lady who slept all night upon 
deck, enveloped in the folds of your 
Astracan cloak, scarcely deigns an 
acknowledgment of you, as she adjusts 
her ringlets before the looking-glass 
over the stove in the eabin. The 
polite gentleman, that would have 
flown for a reticule or a smelling- 
bottle upon the high seas, won't leave 
his luggage in the harbour ; and the 
gallantry and devotion that stood the 
test of half a gale of wind anda wet 
jacket, is not proof when the safety of 
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a carpet-bag or the security of a 
“ Mackintosh” is concerned, 

And thus here, as elsewhere, is pros- 
perity the touchstone of good feeling, 
All the various disguises which have 
been assumed, per viaggio, are, here 
immediately abandoned, and, stripped 
of the travelling costume of urbanity 
and courtesy which they put on for 
the voyage, they stand forth in all 
the unblushing front of selfishness and 
self-interest. 

Some tender scenes yet find their 
place amid the dedris of this chaotic 
state. Here may be seen a careful 
mother adjusting innumerable shawls 
and handkerchiefs round the throat of 
a sea-green young lady, with a cough ; 
her maid is, at the same instant, taking 
a tender farewell of the steward in the 
after cabin. 

Here is a very red-faced and hot in- 
dividual, with punch-coloured breeches 
and gaitters, disputing “ one brandy too 
much” in his bill, and vowing that the 
company shall hear of it when he 
returns to England. There, a tall, 
elderly woman, with a Scotch-grey 
eye, and a sharp cheek-bone, is de- 
positing within ber muff various seiz- 
able articles, that, until now, had been 
lying quietly in her trunk. Yonder, 
that raw-looking young gentleman, 
with the crumpled frock-coat and loose 
cravat, and sea-sick visage, is asking 
every one “if they think he may land 
without a passport.” You scarcely re- 
cognise him for the cigar-smoking dandy 
of yesterday, that talked as if he had 
lived half his life on the continent. 
While there, a rather pretty girl is 
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looking intently at some object in the 
blue water, beside the rudder post. 
You are surprised you cannot make it 
out ; but then, she has the advantage 
of you, for the tall, well-looking man, 
with the knowing whiskers, is evidently 
whispering something in her ear. 


“Steward, this is not my trunk— 
mine was a leather-——” P 

« All the ‘leathers’ are gone in the 
first boat, sir.” ’ 

“ Most scandalous way of doing 
business.” : 

“ Trouble you for two-and-sixpence, 
sir.” ; 

“There’s Matilda coughing again,” 
savs a thin, shrewish woman, with a 
kind of triumphant scowl at her better 
half ; “but you would have her wear 
that thin shawl !” 


« Whatever may be the fault of the 
shawl, I fancy no one will reproach 
her ancles for thinness,” murmurs a 
young guardsman, as he hops up the 
companion ladder. 

Amid all the Babel of tongues and 
uproar of voices, the thorough bass of 
the escape-steam keeps up its infernal 
thunders, till the very brain reels, and, 
sick as you have been of the voyage, 
you half wish yourself once more at 
sea, if only to have a moment of peace 
and tranquillity. 

Numbers now throng the deck who 
have never made their appearance 
before. Pale, jaundiced, and crum- 
pled, they have all the sea-sick look 
and haggard cheek of the real martyr— 
all except one, a stout, swarthy, brown- 
visaged man, of about forty, with a 
frame of iron, and a voice like the 
fourth string of a violoncello. You 
wonder why he should have taken to 
his bed: learn, then, that he is his 
Majesty’s courier for the foreign-office, 
going with despatches to Constanti- 
nople, and that as he is not destined 
to lie down in a bed for the next four- 
teen days, he is glad even of the narrow 
resemblance to one he finds in the 
berth of a steam-boat. At length you 
are on shore, and marched off in a 
long string, like a gang of convicts, to 
the Bureau de l’octiar, and here is 
begun an examination of the luggage, 
which promises, from its minuteness, 
to last for the three months you des- 
tined to spend in Switzerland. Atthe 
end of an hour you discover that the 
soi disant Commissionaire will transact 
all this affair for a few francs; and, 
after a tiresome ‘wait in a filthy room, 
jostled, elbowed, and trampled upon, by 
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boors with sabots, you adjourn to 
your inn, and begin to feel that you 
are not in England. 

Our little party had but few of the 
miseries here recounted to contend 
with, My “savoir faire,” with all 
modesty be it spoken, has been long 
schooled in the art and practice of 
travelling ; and while our less-expe- 
rienced fellow-travellers were deep in 
the novel mysteries of cotton stockings 
and petticoats, most ostentatiously dis- 
played upon every table of the Burean, 
we were comfortably seated in the 
handsome saloon of the Hotel du Nord, 
looking out upon a pretty grass-plot, 
surrounded with orange trees, and dis- 
playing in the middle a jet d'eau about 
the size of a walking-stick. 

“ Now, Mr. Lorrequer,” said Mrs. 
Bingham, as she seated herself by the 
open window, “never forget how to- 
tally dependent we are upon your 
kind offices. Isabella has discovered 
already that the French of Mountjoy- 
square, however intelligible in that 
neighbourhood, and even as far as 
Mount-street, is Coptic and Sanscrit 
here ; and as for myself, I intend to 
affect deaf and dumbness till I reach 
Paris, where I hear every one can 
speak English a little.” 

“ Now, then, to begin my functions,” 
said I, as I rung for the waiter, and 
ran over in my mind rapidly how many 
of the invaluable hints for my new 
position my present trip might afford 
me, “always provided” (as the lawyers 
say) that Lady Jane Callonby might 
feel herself tempted to become my 
travelling companion, in which case 

But, confound it, how I am castle- 
building again. Meanwhile, Mrs. 
Bingham is looking as hungry and 
famished us though she would eat the 
waiter. Ha! this is the “carte.” 

“ Allons faire petit soupér.” 

“ Coteléttes d’ Agneau.” 

“ Maionnaise d’ Howard.” 

“Perdreaux rouges aux truffes— 
mark that, aux tratfes.” 

“ Gelée au Maraschén.” 

“ And the wine, sir,” said the waiter, 
with a look of approval at my selection. 
“ Champagne—no other wine, sir ?” 

“No,” said 1, “Champagne only. 
Pappé de Glace, of course,” I added, 
and the waiter departed with a bow 
that would have graced St. James’s. 

As long as our immaterial and better 
part shall be doomed to keep company 
with its fleshy tabernacle, with all its 
attendant miseries of gout and indiges- 
tion, how much of our enjoyment in this 
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world is dependent upon the mere acces- 
sory circumstances by which the business 
of life is carried on and maintained, and 
to despise which is neither good policy 
nor sound philosophy. In this con- 
clusion a somewhat long experience of 
the life of a traveller has fully esta- 
blished me. And no where does it press 
more forcibly upon the mind than 
when first arrived in a continental inn, 
after leaving the last hotels of England 
still fresh in your memory. I do not 
for a moment dispute the very great 
superiority in comfort of the latter, by 
which I would be understood to mean 
all those resemblances to one’s own 
home which an English hotel so emi- 
nently possesses, and every other one 
so marked by wants; but I mean that 
in contrivances to elevate the spirit, 
cheer the jaded and tired wayfarer 
by objects which, however they may 
appeal to the mere senses, seem, at 
least, but little sensual, give me a 
foreign inn ; let me have a large spa- 
cious saloon, with its lofty walls and 
its airy, large-paned windows, (I shall 
not object if the cornices and mould- 
ings be gilded, because such is usually 
the case)—let the sun and heat of a 
summer's day come tempered through 
the deep lattices of a well-fitting “ ja- 
lousie,” bearing upon them the rich 
incense of a fragrant orange tree in 
blossom—and the sparkling drops of a 
neighbouring fountain, the gentle plash 
of which is faintly audible amid the 
hum of the drone-bee—let such be 
the “ agremens” without—while within, 
let the more substantial joys of the 
table await, in such guise as only a 
French cuisine can present them— 
give me these, I say, and I shall 
never sigh for the far-famed and long- 
deplored comforts of a. box in a coffee- 
room, like a pew in a parish church, 
though certainly not so well-cushioned, 
and fully as select, with a hot waiter 
and a cold beefsteak—the only thing 
higher than your game being your bill, 
and the only thing less drinkable than 
your port being the porter. 

With such exotic notions, figurez 
vous, my dear reader, whether or not 
I felt happy as I found myself seated 
between my two fair friends, doing the 
honour of a little supper, and assisting 
the exhiliration of our champagne by 
such efforts of wit as, under favour- 
ble circumstances like these, are 


ever successful—and which, being like 
the.foaming liquid which washes them 
down, to be swallowed without waiting, 
are ever esteemed good, from the ex- 
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citement that results, and never ge. 
riously canvassed for any more sterling 
merit. Nothing ever makes a man go 
agreeable as the belief that he is go. 
and certainly my fair companions ap- 
peared to take the most excellent idea 
of my powers in that respect ; and [ 
fancy, though it shall not be said, that 
I made more bon mots, hit off more 
epigrams, and invented more choice 
incidents on that happy evening, than, 
if now remembered, would suffice to pay 
my tailor’s bill, when collated for 
Bentley’s Miscellany, and illustrated 
by Cruikshank—alas! that, like the 
good liquor that seasoned them, both 
are gone by, and I am left but to 
chronicle their memory of the fun 
in dullness, and counterfeit the effer. 
vescence of the grape juice by soda 
water — one thing, however, is cer. 
tain—we formed a most agreeable 
party ; and if a feeling of gloom ever 
momentarily shot through my mind, 
it was, that evenings like these came 
so rarely in this work-a-day world— 
that each such should be looked on 
as our last, 

If I had not already shown myself 
up to my reader as a gargon volage of 
the first water, perhaps I should now 
hesitate about confessing, that I half 
regretted the short space in which it 
should be my privilege to act as the 
guide and mentor of my two friends, 
The impetuous haste which I before 
felt necessary to exercise in reaching 
Paris immediately, was now tempered 
by prudent thoughts about travelling 
at night, and reflections upon sun-stroke 
by day; and even my most devoted 
moments to the object of my heart's 
aspirations were fettered by the: very 
philosophic idea, that it could never 
detract from the pleasure of the hap- 
piness that awaited me, if I travelled 
on the primrose-path to its attainment, 
I argued thus: if Lady Jane be true 
—if—if, in a word, I am destined to 
have any success in the Callonby 
family, then will a day or two more 
not risk it. My present friends I shall, 
of course, take Jeave of at Paris, where 
their own acquaintances await them; 
and, on the other hand, should I be 
doomed once more to disappointment, 
I am equally certain I should feel no 
disposition to form a new attachment. 
Thus did I reason, and thus I believed; 
and though I was a kind of consultation 
opinion among my friends in “suits of 
love,” I was really then unaware that 
at no time is a man so prone to fall in 
love as immediately after his being 
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jilted. If common sense will teach us 
not to dance a bolero upon a sprained 
ankle, so might it also convey the 
equally important lesson, not to expose 
our more vital and inflammatory organ 
to the fire the day after its being 
singed. 

Reflections like these did not oceur 
to me at this moment ; besides that I 
was “going the pace” with a forty- 
horse power of agreeability that left 
me little time for thonght—least of 
all, if serious. So stood matters. I 
had just filled our tall slender glasses 
with the creaming and “ petellant” 
source of wit and inspiration, when 
the loud crack, crack, crack of a pos- 
tillion's whip, accompanied by the shak- 
ing trot of a heavy team, and the roll 
of wheels, announced a new arrival. 
“Here they come,” said I, “ only look 
at them—four horsesand one postillion, 
all apparently straggling and straying 
after their own fancy, but yet going 
surprisingly straight notwithstanding. 
See how they come through that nar- 
row archway—it might puzzle the 
best four-in-hand in England to do 
it better.” 

“What a handsome young man, if 
he had not those odious moustaches, 
Why, Mr. Lorrequer, he knows you: 
see, he is bowing to you.” 

“Me! Oh! no. Why, surely, it 
must be—the devil—it is Kilkee, Lady 
Jane’s brother. I know his temper 
well. One five minutes’ observation of 
my present intimacy with my fair 
friends, and adieu to all hopes for me 
of calling Lord Callonby my father-in- 
law. There isnot, therefore, a moment 
to lose.” 

As these thoughts revolved through 
my mind, the confusion I felt had 
covered my face with scarlet; and, 
with a species of blundering apology 
for abruptly leaving them for a moment, 
I ran down stairs only in time sufficient 
to anticipate Kilkee’s questions as to 
the number of my apartments, to which 
he was desirous of proceeding at once. 
Our first greetings over, Kilkee ques- 
tioned me as to my route—adding, 
that his now was necessarily an unde- 
cided one, for if his family happened 
not to be at Paris, he should be obliged 
to seek after them among the German 
watering-places. “In any case, Mr. 
Lorrequer,” said he, “we shall hunt 
them in couples. I must insist upon 
your coming along with me.” 

“Oh! that,” said I, “ you must not 
think of. Your carriage is a coupé, 
and I cannot think of crowding you.” 

Vou. XII. 
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“Why, you don’t seriously want to 
affront me, [ hope ; for I flatter myself 
that a more perfect carriage for two 
people cannot be built. Hobson made 
it on a plan of my own, and I am 
excessively proud of it, I assure you. 
Come, that matter is decided—now 
for supper. Are there many English 
here just now ?—By-the-by, those 
new ‘natives’ I think I saw you stand- 
ing with on the balcony—who are 
they ?” 

“Oh! the ladies—oh! yes, people 
I came over with P 

“ One was pretty, I fancied. Have 
you supped? Just order something, 
will you—meanwhile, I shall write a 
few lines before the post leaves.”— 
Saying which, he dashed up stairs 
after the waiter, and left me to my 
meditations. 

“ This begins to be pleasant,” thought 
I, as the door closed, leaving me alone 
in the “salon.” In circumstances of 
such moment, I had never felt so non- 
plussed as now, how to decline Kil- 
kee’s invitation, without discovering 
my intimacy with the Binghams—and 
yet I could not, by any possibility, 
desert them thus abruptly. Such was 
the dilemma. “I see but one thing 
for it,” said I, gloomily, as I strode 
through the coffee-room, with my head 
sunk and my hands behind my back— 
“TI see but one thing left. 1 must be 
taken ill to-night, and not be able to 
leave my bed in the morning—a fever 
—a contagious fever—blue and red 
spots all over me—and be raving wildly 
before breakfast-time ; and if ever any 
diseovery takes place of my intimacy 
above stairs, I must only establish it 
as a promonitory symptom of insanity, 
which seized me in the packet. And 
now for a doctor that will understand 
my case, and listen to reason, as they 
would call it in Ireland.” With this 
idea uppermost, I walked out into the 
court-yard to look for a commissionaire 
to guide me in my search. Around 
on every side of me stood the various 
carriages and voitures of the hotel and 
its inmates, to the full as distinctive 
and peculiar in character as their 
owners. “ Ah! there is Kilkee’s,” said 
I, as my eye lighted upon the well 
balanced and elegant little carriage 
which he had been only with justice 
encomiumizing. “ It is certainly per- 
fect, and yet I'd give a handful of 
louis-d’ors it was hke that venerable 
cabriolet yonder, with the one wheel 
and no shafts. But, alas! those springs 
give little hope of a break down, and 
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that confounded axle will outlive the 
patentee. But still, can nothing be 
done ?—eh ? Come, the thought is a 
good one—I say, gargon, who greases 
the wheels of the carriage here ?” 

“ C’est moi, monsieur,” said a great 
oaf, in wooden shoes and a blouse. 

“Well, then, do you understand 
these ?” said I, touching the patent 
axle-boxes with my cane. 

He shook his head. 

«“ Then who does, here ?” 

“Ah! Michael understands them 
perfectly.” 

“ Then bring him here,” said I. 

In a few minutes, a little shrewd old 
fellow, with a smith’s apron, made his 
ewe and introduced himself as 

. Michael. I had not much diffi- 
culty in making him master of my plan, 
which was, to detach one of the wheels 
as if for the purpose of oiling the 
axle, and afterwards render it incapable 
of being replaced—at least for twenty- 
four hours. 

“ This is my idea,” said I; “ never- 
theless, do not be influenced by me. 
All I ask is, disable the carriage from 
proceeding to-morrow, and here are 
three louis-d’ors at your service.” 

“Soyez bien tranquille, monsieur, 
mi lor shall spend to-morrow in Calais, 
if I know any thing of my art”—saying 
which he set out in search of his tools, 
while I returned to the salon with my 
mind relieved, and fully prepared to 
press the urgency of my reaching Paris 
without any delay. 

“ Well, Mr. Lorrequer,” said Kilkee, 
as I entered, “here is supper waiting, 
and | am as hungry as a wolf.” 

“Oh! I beg pardon—I’ve been 
getting every thing in readiness for 
our start to-morrow morning, for I 
have not told you how anxious I am 
to get to Paris before the 8th—some 
family business, which requires my 
looking after, compelling me to do 
so.” 


“As to that, let your mind be at 
rest, for I shall travel to-morrow night 


if you prefer it. Now for the Volnay. 
Why you are not drinking your wine. 
What do you say to our paying our 
respects to the fair ladies above stairs ? 
I am sure the petits soins you have 
practised coming over would permit 
the liberty.” 

“Oh! bang it, no. There’s neither 
of them pretty, and I should rather 
avoid the risk of making a regular 
acquaintance with them,” said I. 

“ As you like, then—only, as you'll 
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not take any wine, let us have a stroll 
through the town.” 

After a short stroll through the 
town, in which Kilkee talked the entire 
time, but of what I know. not, my 
thoughts being upon my own immediate 
concerns, we returned to the hotel, 
As we entered the port-cochée, my 
friend Michael passed me, and as he 
took off his hat in salutation, gave me 
one rapid glance of his knowing eye 
that completely satisfied me that Hob- 
son’s pride in my friend’s carriage had 
by that time received quite sufficient 
provocation to throw him into an 
apoplexy. 

“ By-the-by,” said I, “let us see 
your carriage. I am curious to look at 
it”—(and so I was.) 

“ Well, then, come along, this way : 
they have placed it under some of 
these sheds, which they think coach- 
houses.” 

I followed my friend through the 
court till we arrived near the fatal 
spot ; but before reaching, he had 
caught a glimpse of the mischief, and 
shouted out a most awful imprecation 
upon the author of the deed which 
met his eye. The fore-wheel of the 
coupé had been taken from the axle, 
and in the difficulty of so doing, from 
the excellence of the workmanship, 
two of the spokes were broken—the 
patent box was a mass of rent metals, 
and the end of the axle turned down- 
wards like a hoe. 

I cannot convey any idea of poor 
Kilkee’s distraction ; and, in reality, 
my own was little short of it; for the 
wretch had so far outstripped my 
orders, that I became horrified at the 
cruel destruction before me. We both, 
therefore, stormed in the most im- 
posing English and French, first sepa- 
rately and then together. We offered 
a reward for the apprehension of the 
culprit, whom no one appeared to 
know, although, as it happened, every 
one in a large household was aware of 
the transaction but the proprietor him- 
self. We abused all—innkeeper, wai- 
ters, ostlers, and chambermaids, col- 
lectively and individually—condemned 
Calais as a den of iniquity, and branded 
all Frenchmenas rogues and vagabonds. 
This seemed to alleviate considerably 
my friend’s grief, and excite my thirst— 
fortunately, perhaps, for us ; for if our 
eloquence had held out much longer, 
I am afraid our auditory might have 
lost their patience ; and, indeed, I am 
quite certain if our French had not 
been in nearly as disjointed a condition 
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as the spokes of the caleche, such must 
have been the case. 

« Well, Mr. Lorrequer, I ompeoms, 
then, we are not destined to be fellow- 
travellers—for if you must go to-mor- 


row 


« Alas! it is imperative,” said I. 
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“Then, in any case, let us arrange 
where we shall meet, for I hope to 
be in Paris the day after you.” 

“ll stop at Meuice.” 

“ Meuice, be it,” said he, “so now 
good night, till we meet in Paris.” 


CHAPTER XXIV.—THE GEN D'ARME, 


I had fortunately sufficient influence 
upon my fait friends to persuade them 
to leave Calais early on the morning 
following; and two hours before Kilkee 
had opened his eyes upon this mortal 
life, we were far upon the road to 
Paris. 

Having thus far perfectly succeeded 
in my plot, my spirit rose rapidly, and 
I made every exertion to make the 
road appear short to my fellow-tra- 
vellers. This part of France is unfor- 
tunately deficient in any interest from 
scenery ; large undivided tracts of 
waving corn-fields, with a back-ground 
of apparently interminable forests, and 
occasionally, but rarely, the glimpse 
of some old time-worn chateau, with 
its pointed gable and terraced walk, 
are nearly all that the eye can detect 
in the intervals between the small 
towns and villages. Nothing, how- 
ever, is “flat or unprofitable” to those 
who desire to make it otherwise ; good 
health, good spirits, and fine weather, 
are wonderful travelling companions, 
and render one tolerably independent 
of the charms of scenery. Every mile 
that separated me from Calais, and took 
away the chance of being overtaken, 
added to my gaicty, and I flatter my- 
self that a happier party have rarely 
travelled that well frequented road. 

We reached Abbeville to dinner, 
and adjourned to the beautiful little 
garden of the inn for our coffee ; the 
evening was so delightful that I pro- 
posed a walk on the Paris road, until 
the coming up of the carriage, which 
required a screw, or a washer, or some 
such trifle as always occurs in French 

ting. To this /a chere mama ob- 
jected, she being tired, but added, that 
Isabella and I might go on, and that 
she would take us up in half an hour. 
This was an arrangement so very 
agreeable and unlooked for by me, 
that I pressed Miss Bingham as far as 
I well could, and at last succeeded in 
overcoming her scruples, and per- 
mitting me to shawl her. One has 
always a tremendous power of argu- 
ment with the uninitiated abroad, by a 
reference to a standard of manners 


and habits totally different from our 
own. Thus the talismanie words— 
“Oh! don’t be shocked ; remember 
you are in France,” did more to satisfy 
my young friend’s mind than all I 
could have said for an hour. Little 
did she know that in England only 
has an unmarried young lady any 
liberty, and that the standard of 
foreign propriety on this head is far, 
very far more rigid than our own. 

“La prémiére Rue a gauche,” said 
an old man of whom I inquired the 
road ; “et puis,” added I. 

“And then quite straight; it is a 
chaussée all the way, and you cannot 
mistake it.” 

“ Now for it, mademoiselle,” said I. 
“Let us see if we cannot see a good 
deal of the country before the carriage 
comes up.” 

We had soon left the town behind 
and reached a |eautifully shaded high 
road, with blossoming fruit trees, and 
honeysuckle-covered cottages; there 
had been several light showers durin 
the day, and the air had all the fresh 
fragrant feeling of an autumn evening, 
so tranquillizing and calming that few 
there are who have not felt, at some 
time or other of their lives, its influ- 
ence upon their minds. I fancied my 
fair companion did so, for, as she walk- 
ed beside me, her silence, and the 
gentle pressure of her arm, were far 
more eloquent than words. 

If that extraordinary flutter and 
flurry of sensations which will now 
and then seize you, when walking 
upon a lonely country road with a 
pretty girl for your companion, whose 
arm is linked in yours, and whose 
thoughts, as far as you can guess at 
least, are travelling the same path with 

our own—if this be animal magnet- 
ism, or one of its phenomena, then 
do I swear by Mesmer, whatever it 
be, delusion or otherwise, it has given 
me the brightest moments of my life— 
these are the real “ winged dreams” of 
pleasures which outlive others of more 
absorbing and actual interest at the 
time. After all, for how many of our 
happiest feelings are we indebted to 
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the weakness of our nature. The 
man that is wise at nineteen, “ Je l’en 
fais mon compliment,” but I assuredly 
do not envy him ; and now, even now, 
when I number more years than I 
should like to “confess,” rather than 
suffer the suspicious watclifulness of 
age to creep on me, I prefer to “go 
on believing,” even though every hour 
of the day should show me, duped 
and deceived. While 1 plead guilty 
to this impeachment, let me show, 
in mitigation, that it has its enjoy- 
ments—first, although I am the most 
constant and devoted man breathing, 
as a very cursory glance at these con- 
fessions may prove, yet I have never 
been able to restrain myself from a 
propensity to make love, merely asa 
pastime. The gambler that sits down 
to play cards, a hazard against himself, 
may perhaps be the only person that 
can comprehend this tendency of 
mine. We both of us are playing for 
nothing (or love, which I suppose is 
synonymous ;) we neither of us put 
forth our strength ; for that very rea- 
son, and in fact like the waiter at 
Vauxhall who was complimented upon 
the dexterity with which he poured 
out the lemonade, and confessed that 
he spent his mornings “ practising 
with vater,” we puss a considerable 
| tegne of our lives in a mimic war- 
are, which, if it seem unprofitable, is, 
nevertheless, pleasant. 

Afier all this long tirade, need J 
say how our walk proceeded? We 
had fallen into a kind of discussion 
upon the singular intimacy which bad 
so rapidly grown up amongst us, and 
which years long might have failed to 
dnote. Our attempts to analyse 
the reasons for, and the nature of the 
friendship thus so suddenly established 
—a rather dangerous and difficult 
topic, when the parties are both 
young—one eminently handsome, and 
the other disposed to be most agree- 
able. Oh, my dear young friends of 
either sex, whatever your feelings be 
for one another, keep them to your- 
selves. I know of nothing half so 
hazardous as that of “ comparing of 
notes” which sometimes happens. 
Analysis is a beautiful thing in mathe- 
matics or chemistry, but it makes sad 
havoc when applied to the “functions 
of the heart.” 

“ Mamma appears to have forgotten 
us,” said Isabella, as she spoke, after 
walking for some time in silence beside 


me- 
«Oh, depend upon it, the carriage 


has taken all this time to repair; but 
are you tired ?” 

“Oh, by no means ; the evening is 
delightful, but , 

“Then perhaps you are ennuyée,” 
said I, half pettishly, to provoke a 
disclaimer if possible. To this insi- 
diously put quere I received, as I de- 
served, no answer, and again we saun- 
tered on without speaking. 

“To whom does that chateau 
belong, my old friend ?” said I, ad- 
dressing a man on the road-side. 

“A Monsieur le Marquis, Sir,” re- 
plied he. 

“ But what’s his name, though.” 

“Ah, that I can’t tell you,” replied 
the man again. 

There you may perceive how, 
even yet, in provincial France the old 
respect for the aristocracy still sur- 
vives ; it is sufficient that the possessor 
of that fine place is “ Monsieur le 
Marquis ;” but any other knowledge of 
who he is, and what, is superfluous. 
“ How far are we from the next village, 
do you know ?” 

“ About a league.” 

“Indeed. Why I thought ‘La 
Scarpe’ was quite near us.” 

“Ah, you are thinking of the 
Amiens road.” 

“ Yes, of course ; and is not this the 
Amiens road ?” 

“Oh, no; the Amiens road lies be- 
yond those low hills to the right. You 
passed the turn at the first ‘ barriére.’” 

“ Is it possible we could have come 
wrong ?” 

“Ob, Mr. Lorrequer, don’t say so, 
I entreat of you.” 

“And what road is this, then, my 
friend ?” 

“This is the road to Albert and 
Peronne.” 

“ Unfortunately, I believe he is 
quite right. Is there any cross road 
from the village before us now, to the 
Awiens, road ?” 

“ Yes; you can reach it about three 
leagues hence.” 

“ And we can get a carriage at the 
inn probably ?” 

“Ah, that I am not sure of —. 
Perhaps at the Lion d’or you may.” 

“ But why not go back to Abbe- 
ville.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Bingham must have left 
long since, and beside yau forget the 
distance ; we have been walking two 
hours,” 

“ Now for the village,” said I, as 1 
drew my friend’s arm closer within 
mine, and.we set out in.a fast walk. 
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Isubella seemed terribly frightened 
at the whole affair; what her mamma 
might think ; and what might be her 
fears at not finding us on the road, and 
a hundred other encouraging reflec- 
tions of this nature she poured forth 
unceasingly, As for myself, I did not 
know well how to think of it; my 
old fondness for adventure being ever 
sufficiently strong in me to give a re- 
lish to any thing which bore the least 
resemblance to one. This I now con- 
cealed, and sympathised with my fair 
friend upon our mishap, and assuring 
her, at the same time, thut there could 
be no doubt of our overtaking Mrs, 
Bingham before her arrival at Amiens. 

“ Ah, there is the village in the val- 
ley ; how beautifully situated.” 

“Oh, I can’t admire any thing now, 
Mr. Lorrequer, I am so frightened.” 

“ But surely without cause,” said I, 
looking tenderly beneath her bonnet. 

“Is this,” she answered, “ nothing,” 
and we walked on in silence again. 

On reaching the Lion d'or we dis- 
covered that the only conveyance to 
be had was a species of open market 
cart. drawn by two horses, and in 
which it was necessary that my fair 
friend and myself should seat our- 
selves side by side upon straw : there 
was no choice, and, as for Miss Bing- 
ham, I believe if an ass with panniers 
had presented itself, she would have 
preferred it to remaining where she 
was, We therefore took our places, 
and she could not refrain from laugh- 
ing as we set Out upon our journey in 
this absurd equipage, every jolt of 
which threw us from side to side, and 
rendered every attention on my part 
requisite, to prevent her being upset. 

Alter about two hours travelling we 
arrived at the Amiens road, and 
stopped at the barriére. I immediate- 
ly inquired if a carriage had passed, 
resembling Mrs. Bingham’s, and learn- 
ed that it had, about an hour before, and 
that the lady in it had been informed 
that two persons, like those she asked 
after, had been seen in a caleche 
driving rapidly to Amiens, upon which 
she set out as fast as possible in pursuit. 

“ Certainly,” said I, “the plot is 
thickening ; but for that unlucky 
mistake she might in all probability 
have waited here for us. Amiens 
is only two leagues now, so the drive 
will not be long, and before six o’clock 
we shall all be laughing over the mat- 
ter us a very good joke.” 

On we rattled, and, as the road .be- 
came less frequented, and the shadows 
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lengthened, I could not but wonder at 
the strange situations which the ad- 
venturous character of my life had so 
often involved mein. Meanwhile, my 
fair friend’s spirits became more and 
more depressed, and it was not with- 
out the greatest difficulty I was 
enabled to support her courage. I 
assured hier, and not altogether with- 
out reason, that though so often in my 
eventful career accidents were occur- 
ring which rendered it dubious and diffi- 
cult to reach the goal | aimed at, yet 
the results had so often been more 
than I could have anticipated, that I 
always felt a kind of involuntary satis- 
faction at some apparent obstacle to 
my path, setting it down as some espe- 
cial means of fortune, to heighten the 
pleasure awaiting me; “and now,” 
added I, “even here, perhaps, in this 
very mistake of our road—the senti- 
ments 1 have heard—the feelings I 
have given utterance to ” What 
I was about to say, heaven knows— 
perhaps nothing less than a downright 
proposal was coming ; but at that cri- 
tical moment a gen-d’arme rode up to 
the side of our waggon, and surveyed 
us with the peculiar significant scowl 
his order is gifted with. After trotting 
alongside for a few seconds he ordered 
the driver to halt, and, turning ab- 
ruptly to us, demanded our passports. 
Now our passports were, at that pre- 
cise moment, peaceably reposing in the 
side pocket of Mrs. Bingham’s carriage, 
I therefore explained to the gen- 
d’arme how we were circumstanced, 
and added, that on arriving at Amiens 
the passport should be produced. To 
this he replied that all might be per- 
fectly true, but he did not believe a 
word of it—that he had received an 
order for the apprehension of two 
English persons travelling that road— 
and that he should accordingly request 
our company back to Chantraine, the 
commissionaire of which place was his 
officer, 

“ But why not take us to Amiens,” 
said 1, “ particularly when I tell you 
that we can then show our passports ?” 

“1 belong to the Chantraine dis- 
trict,” was his laconic answer; and, 
like the gentleman who could not weep 
at the sermon because he belonged to 
another parish, this specimen of a 
French Dogberry would not hear rea- 
son except in his own “ commune.” 

No arguments which I could think 
of had any effect upon him, and amid 
a volley of entreaty and imprecation, 
both equally vain, we saw ourselves 
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turn back upon the road to Amiens, 
and set out at around trot to Chan- 
traine, on the route to Calais. 

Poor Isabella, I really pitied her ; 
hitherto her courage had been princi- 
pally sustained by the prospect of 
soon reaching Amiens; now there was 
no seeing where our adventure was to 
end. Besides, that actual! fatigue from 
the wretched conveyance began to 
distress her, and she was scarcely able 
to support herself, though assisted by 
my arm. What a perilous position 
mine, whispering consolation and com- 
fort to a pretty girl on a lonely road, 
the only person near being one who 
comprehended nothing of the language 
we spoke in. Ah, how little do we 
know of fate, and how oft do we de- 
spise circumstances that determine all 
our fortunes in the world. To think 
that agen-d’arme should have any thing 
to do with my future lot in life, and 
that the real want of a passport to tra- 
vel should involve the probable want 
of a license to marry. Yes, it is quite 
in keeping, thought I, with every step 
I have taken through life. I may be 
brought before the “ maire” as a culprit, 
and leave him as a Benedict. 

On reaching the town, we were not 
permitted to drive to the inn, but at 
once conveyed to the house of the 
“ commissaire,” who was also the 
“muire” of the district. The worthy 
functionary was long since in bed, and 
it was only after ringing violently for 
half an hour that a head, surmounted 
with a dirty cotton night-cap, peeped 
from an upper window, and seemed to 
survey the assemblage beneath with 
patient attention. By this time a con- 
siderable crowd had collected from the 
neighbouring ale-houses and cabarets, 
who deemed it a most fitting occasion 
to honor us with the most infernal 
yells and shouts, as indicating their 
ove of justice, and delight in detecting 
knavery ; and that we were both in- 
volved in such suspicion, we had not 
long to learn. Meanwhile the poor 
old maire, who had been an employé 
in the stormy days of the revolution, 
and also under Napoleon, and who 
fully concurred with Swift that “a 
crowd is a mob, if composed even of 
bishops,” firmly believed that the uproar 
beneath in the street was the an- 
nouncement of a new change of affairs 
at Paris, determined to be early in the 
field, and shouted therefore with all 
his lungs—* vive le people’—“ vive le 
charte”—“a bas des autres.” A tre- 
mendous shout of laughter saluted this 
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exhibition of unexpected republi- 
canism, and the poor maire retired 
from the window, having learned his 
mistake, covered with shame and con- 
fusion. 

Before the mirth caused by this 
blunder had subsided, the door had 
opened, and we were ushered into the 
bureau of the commissaire, accompa- 
nied by the anxious crowd, all curious 
to know the particulars of our crime. 

The maire soon appeared, his night- 
cap being replaced i“ a small black 
velvet skull-cap, and his lanky figure 
enveloped in a tarnished silk dressing. 
gown; he permitted us to be seated, 
while the gen-d’arme recounted the sus- 
rege circumstances of our travel- 
ing, and produced the order to arrest 
an Englishman and his wife who had 
arrived in one of the late Boulogne 
packets, and who had carried of from 
some banking-house money and bills 
for a large amount. 

“T have no doubt these are the peo- 
ple,” said the gen-d’arme ; “ and here is 
the ‘carte descriptive. Let us com- 
pare it —‘ Forty-two or forty-three 
years of age.’” 

“T trust, M. le Maire,” said I, over- 
hearing this, “ that ladies do not recog- 
nize me as so much.” 

“ Of a pale and cadaverous aspect,” 
continued the gen-d’arme. 

“Civil and complimentary, cer- 
tainly,” added I. 

” Souints much with the left eye. 
Look at Monsieur le Maire, if you 
please, Sir,” said the gen-d’arme. 

Upon this the old functionary, 
wiping his spectacles with a snufly 
handkerchief, as if preparing them to 
examine an eclipse of the sun, regard- 
ed me fixedly for several minutes, and 
said—*“ Oh, yes, I perceive it plainly ; 
continue the description.” 

“Five feet three inches,” said the 
gen-d’arme. 

“ Six feet one in England, whatever 
this climate may have done since.” 

“ Speaks broken and bad French.” 

« Like a native,” said I, “at least 
so said my friends in the chaussée 
D’Antin, in the year fifteen.” 

Here the catalogue ended, and a 
short conference between the maire 
and the gen-d’arme ensued, which 
ended in our being committed for 
examination on the morrow; mean- 
while, we were to remain at the inn, 
under the surveillance of the gen-d’arme. 

On reaching the inn my poor friend 
was so completely exhausted that she 
at once retired to her room, and I 
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proceeded to fulfil a promise I had 
made her to despatch a note to Mrs. 
Bingham at Amiens by a special mes- 
senger, acquainting her with all our 
mishaps, and requesting her to come 
or send to our assistance. This done, 
and a good supper smiling before me, 
of which with difficulty I persuaded 
Isabella to partake in her own room, 
I again regained my equanimity, and 
felt once more at ease. 

The gen-d’arme in whose guardian- 
ship I had been left was a fine speci- 
men of his caste ; a large and power- 
fully built man of about fifty, with an 
enormous beard of grizly brown and 

ey hair, meeting above and beneath 
is nether lip; his eyebrows were 
heavy and beetling, and nearly con- 
cealed his sharp grey = while a 
deep sabre wound had left upon his 
cheek a long white scar, giving a most 
warlike and ferocious look to his fea- 
tures. 

As he sat apart from me for some 
time, silent and motionless, I could not 
help imagining in how many a hard 
fought day he had borne a part, for he 
evidently, from his age and bearing 
had been one of the soldiers of the 
empire. I invited him to partake of 
my bottle of Medoe, by which he 
seemed flattered. When the flask be- 
came low, and was replaced by ano- 
ther, he appeared to have lost much of 
his constrained air, and seemed forget- 
ting rapidly the suspicious circum- 
stances which he supposed attached to 
me—waxed wondrous confidential and 
communicative, and condescended to 
impart ‘some traits of a life which was 
not without its vicissitudes, for he had 
been, as I suspected, one of the 
“Guarde”—the old guarde — was 
wounded at Marengo, and received 
the croix d'honneur in the field of 
Wagran, from the hands of l’Empereur 
himself. The headlong enthusiasm of 
attachment to Napoleon, which his 
brief and stormy career elicited even 
from those who suffered long and 
deeply in his behalf, is not one of the 
least singular circumstances, which 
this portion of history displays. 
While the rigours of the conscription 
had invaded every family in France, 
from Normandie to La Vendee—while 
the untilled fields, the ruined granaries, 
the half-deserted villages—all attested 
the depopulation of the land, those 
talismanic words, “|'Empereur et la 
gloire,” by some magic mechanism 
seemed all-sufficient not only to re- 
press regret and suffering, but even 
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stimulate pride, and nourish valour ; 
and even yet, when it might be sup- 
posed that like the brilliant glass of a 
magic lantern the gaudy pageant had 
passed away, leaving only the darkness 
and desolation behind it—the memory 
of those days under the empire sur- 
vives untarnished and unimpaired, and 
every sacrifice of friends or fortune is 
accounted but little in the balance 
when the honor of La Belle France, 
aud the triumphs of the grande armée, 
are weighed against them. The infa- 
tuated and enthusiastic followers of this 
great man would seem, in some re- 
spects, to resemble the drunkard in the 
Vaudreuch, who alleged as his excuse 
for drinking, that whenever he was 
sober his poverty disgusted him. “ My 
cabin,” said he, “is a cell, my wife a 
mass of old rags, my child a wretched 
object of misery and malady. But 
give me brandy; let me only have 
that, and then my but is a palace, my 
wife is a princess, and my child the 
very picture of health and happiness ;” 
so with these people — intoxicated 
with the triumphs of their nation, late 
montée with victory —they cannot 
exist in the horror of sobriety, which 
peace necessarily enforces ; and when- 
ever the subject turns in conversation 
upon the distresses of the time or the 
evil prospects of the country, they 
call out, not like the drunkard, for 
brandy, but in the same spirit they 
say—“ Ah, if you would again see 
France flourishing and happy, let us 
once more have our croix d'honneur, 
our epaulettes, our voluntary contri- 
butions, our Murillos, our Velasquez, 
our spoils from Venice, and our in- 
creased territories to rule over.” ‘This 
is the language of the Buonapartite 
every where, and at all seasons, and 
the mass of the nation is wonderfully 
disposed to participate in the senti- 
ments. The empire was the Zneid of 
the nation, and Napoleon the only 
hero they now believe in. You may 
satisfy yourself of this ane: Every 
caffée will give evidence of it, every 
society bears its testimony to it, and 
even the most wretched Vaudeville, 
however trivial the interest — however 
meagre the story, and poor the diction, 
let the emperor but have his “ réle”— 
let him be as laconic as possible, carry 
his hands behind his back, wear 
the well known low cocked-hat, and 
the “redingote grds”— the success is 
certain—every sentence he utters is 
applauded, and not a single allusion to 
the Pyramids, the sun of Austerlitz, 
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Yhonneur et la vieille garde, but is 
sure to bring down its thunders of ac- 
clamation. But I am forgetting my- 
self, and perhaps my reader too; the 
conversation of the old gen-d'arme had 
accidentally led me into reflections 
like these, and he was well calculated, 
in many ways, to call them forth. His 
devoted attachment—his personal love 
of the emperor—of which he gave 
me some touching instances, was ad- 
mirably illustrated by an _ incident, 
which I am inclined to tell, and hope 
it may amuse the reader as much as it 
did myself on hearing it. 

When Napoleon had taken possession 
of the papal dominions, as he virtuall 
did, and carried off the pope, Pius VI, 
to Paris, this old soldier, then a muske- 
teer in the garde, formed part of the 
eanpeny that mounted guard over the 
holy father. During the earlier months 
of the holy father’s confinement he 
was at liberty to leave his apartments 
at any hour he pleased, and cross the 
court-yard of the palace to the chapel, 
where he performed mass. At such 
moments the portion of the Imperial 
Guard then on duty stood under arms, 
and received from the august hand of 
the pope his benediction as he passed. 
But one morning a hasty express ar- 
rived from the Tuilleries, and the 
officer on guard communicated his just 
received instructions to his party, that 
the apostolic vicar was not to be per- 
mitted to pass, as heretofore, to the 
chapel, and that a most rigid superin- 
tendence was to be exercised over his 
movements. My poor companion had 
his turn for duty on that ill-starred 
day ; he had not been long at his post 
when the sound of footsteps approach- 
ed, and he soon saw the procession 
which always attended the holy father 
to his devotions, advancing towards 
him; he immediately placed himself 
across the passage, and with his mus- 
ket in rest barred the exit, declaring, 
at the sume time, that such were his 
orders. In vain the priests who form- 
ed the cortege addressed themselves 
to his heart, and spoke to his feelings, 
and at last finding little success by 
these methods, explained to him the 
mortal sin and crime for which eternal 
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When contrasted with the comforts 
of an English bed-room in a good 
hotel, how miserably short does the 
appearance of a French one fall in 
the estimation of the tired traveller. In 


damnation itself might not be a too 
heavy retribution if he persisted in 
preventing his holiness to pass, and 
thus was the means of opposing an 
obstacle to the head of the whole 
Catholic chureh for celebrating the 
mass ; the soldier remained firm and 
unmoved, the only answer he returned 
being, “that he had his orders, and 
dared not disobey them.” The pope, 
however, persisted in his resolution, 
and endeavoured to get by. When 
the hardy veteran retreated a step aud 
placing his musket and bayonet at the 
charge, called out, “au nom de Em. 
pereur,” when the pious party at last 
yielded, and slowly retired within the 
palace. 

Not many days after, this severe 
restriction was recalled, and once more 
the father was permitted to go to and 
from the hod of the palace, at such 
times as he pleased, and again, as 
before, in passing the corridor, the 
guards presented arms and received 
the holy benediction, all except one; 
upon him the head of the church 
frowned severely, and turned his back, 
while extending his pious hands to- 
wards the others. “And yet,” said 
the poor fellow, in concluding his 
story, “und yet, I could not have 
done otherwise ; I had my orders and 
must have followed them, and had the 
emperor commanded it, I should have 
run “7 bayonet through the body of 
the holy father himself. 

“ Thus, you see, my dear Sir, how I 
have loved the emperor, for 1 have 
many a day stood under fire for him 
in this world, et il faut que jaille 
encore au feu pour lui aprés ma mort.” 

He received in good part the conso- 
lations I offered him on this head, but 
I plainly saw they did not—could not 
relieve his mind from the horrible con- 
viction he lay under, that his soul's 
safety for ever had been bartered for 
his attachment to the emperor. 

This story had brought us to the 
end of the third bottle of Medoc ; and, 
as I was neither the pope, nor had | 
any very decided intentions of saying 
mass, he offered no obstacle to my re- 
tiring for the night, and betaking my- 
self to my bed. 
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exchange for the carpeted floor, the 
well curtained windows, the richly 
tapestried bed, the well cushioned arm- 
chair, and the innumerable other luxu- 
ries which await him; he has nought 
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but a narrow, uncurtained bed, a bare 
floor, occasionally a flagged one, three 
hard cane-bottomed chairs, and a look- 
ing-glass which may convey an idea 
of how you would look under the com- 
bined influence of the cholera, and a 
stroke of apoplexy, one half of your 
face being twice the length of the 
other, and the entire of it of a bluish- 

reen tint—pretty enough in one of 
Turner's landscapes, but not at all be- 
coming when = to the “human 
face divine.” Let no late arrival from 
the Continent contradict me here by 
his late experiences, which a stray 
twenty pounds and the rail-roads— 
(“confound them for the same,”) have 
enabled him to acquire. I speak of 
matters before it occurred to all Char- 
ing Cross and Cheapside to “ take the 
water” between Dover and Calais, and 
inundate the world with the wit of the 
Cider Cellar, and the Hole in the Wall. 
No. In the days I write of, the tra- 
velled men of another genus and you 
might dine at Very’s, or have your 
sage at “ Les Italiens,” without being 
dunned by your tailor at the one, or 
confronted with your washerwoman at 
the other. Perhaps I have written all 
this in the spite and malice of a man 
who feels that his louis-d’or only goes 
half as far now as heretofore ; and attri- 
butes all his diminished enjoyments and 
restricted luxuries to the unceasing com- 
ment of his countrymen, whose fate, and 
the law of imprisonment for debt impel 
hither. Whether I am so far guilty 
or not, is not now the question ; suffice 
it to say, that Harry Lorrequer, for 
reasons best known to himself, lives 
abroad, where he will be most happy 
to see any of his old and former friends 
who take his quarter en route ; and in 
the words of a bellicose brother of the 
pen, but in a far different spirit, he 
would add, “that any person who feels 
himself here alluded to, may learn the 
author's address at his publishers.” 
“ Now let us go back to our mathorns,” 
as Barney Coyle used to say in the 
Dublin Library formerly—for Barney 
was fond of French allusions, which 
occasionally too he gave in their own 
tongue, as once deseribing an inter- 
view with Lord Cloneurry, in which 
he broke off suddenly the conference, 
adding, “1 told him I never could 
Consent to such a proposition, and put- 
ting my chateau (chapeau) on my head, 
I left the house at once.” 

It was nearly three o'clock in the 
morning, as accompanied by the waiter, 
who, like others of his tribe, had be- 
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come a kind of somnambulist, ex-officio, 
I wended my way up one flight of 
stairs, and down another, along a nar- 
row corridor, down two steps, through 
an anti-chamber, and into another cor- 
ridor, to No. 82, my habitation for the 
night. Why I should have been so 
far conducted from the habitable por- 
tion of the house I had spent m 
evening in, I leave the learned in fics 
matters to explain ; as for me, I have 
ever remarked it, while asking for a 
chamber in a large roomy hotel, the 
singular pride with which you are 
ushered up grand staircases, down pas- 
sages, through corridors, and up narrow 
back flights, till the blue sky is seen 
through the sky-light, to No. 199, “the 
ouly spare bed-room in the house,” while 
the silence and desolation of. the whole 
establishment would seem to imply far 
otherwise—the only evidence of occu- 
pation being a pair of dirty Welling- 
tons at the door of No. 72. 

“ Well, we have arrived at last,” said 
I, drawing a deep sigh, as I threw 
myself upon a ricketty chair, and sur- 
veyed rapidly my meagre-looking apart- 
ment. 

“Yes, this is Monsieur’s chamber,” 
said the waiter, with a very peculiar 
look, half servile, half droll. “ Ma- 
dame se couche, No. 28.” 

“ Very well, good night,” said I clos- 
ing the door hastily, and not liking the 
farther scrutiny of the fellow’s eye, as 
he fastened it on me, as if to search 
what precise degree of relationship 
existed between myself and my fair 
friend, whom he had called “ Madame” 
purposely to elicit an observation from 
me. “Ten to one though,” said I, as 
I undressed myself, “but they think 
she is my wife—how good—but again 
—aye it is very possible, considering 
me, and in France. Numero vingt- 
hujt, quite far enough from this part of 
the house, I should suppose from my 
number—that old gen-d’arme wasa fine 
fellow—what strong attachment to Na- 
— and the story of the pope ; I 

ope I may remember that. Isabella, 


poor girl—this adventure must really 
distress her—hope she is not crying 
over it—what a devil of a hard bed— 
and it is not five feet long too—and, 
bless my soul, is this all by way of 
covering ; why I shall be. perished 


here. Oh! I must certainly put all 
my clothes over me in addition, unfor- 
tunately there is no hearth-rug—well, 
there is no help for it now—so let me 
try to sleep—numero vingt-buit.” ... 
How long I remained ina kind of 
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uneasy, fitful slumber, [ cannot tell ; 
but I awoke shivering with cold—puz- 
zled to tell where I was, and my brain 
addled with the broken fragments of 
half a dozen dreams, all mingling and 
mixing themselves with the unpleasant 
realities of my situation. What an in- 
fernal contrivance for a bed, thought I, 
as my head came thump against the 
top, while my legs oa ee far be- 
yond the foot-rail ; the miserable por- 
tion of clothing over me at the same 
time being only sufficient to temper the 
night air, which in autumn is occasion- 
ally severe and cutting. This will 
never do. I must ring the bell and 
rouse the house, if only to get a fire, if 
they don’t possess such a thing as blan- 
kets. I immediately rose, and groping 
my way along the wall endeavoured to 
discover the bell, but in vain ; and for 
the same satisfactory reason that Von 
Trail did not devote one chapter of his 
work on “Iceland” to “snakes,” be- 
cause there were none such there. 
What was now to be done? About 
the geography of my present abode I 
knew, perhaps, as much as the public 
at large know about Coppermine river 
and Behring’s straits. The world, it 
was true, was before me, where to 
choose admirable things for an epic ; 
but decidedly an unfortuate circum- 
stance for a very cold gentleman in 
search of a blanket. Thus thinking, I 
opened the door of my chamber, and 
not in any way resolved how I should 
proceed, I stepped forth into the long 
corridor, which was dark as midnight 
itself. 

Tracing my path along the wall, I 
soon reached a door which [ in vain 
attemped to open ; in another moment 
I found another, and another, each of 
which were locked. Thus along the 
entire corridor I felt my way, making 
every effort to discover where any of 
the people of the house might have 
concealed themselves, but without suc- 
cess. What was tobe donenow? It 
was of no use to go back to my late 
abode, and find it comfortless as I left 
it; so I resolved to proceed in my 
search ; by this time I had arrived at 
the top of asmall flight of stairs, which 
I remembered having come up, and 
which led to another long passage si- 
milar to the one I had explored, but 
running in a transverse direction ; down 
this | now crept, and reached the land- 
ing, along the wall of which I was 
guided by my hand, as well for safety 
as to discover the architrave of some 
friendly door, where the inhabitant 
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might be sufficiently Samaritan to lend 
some portion of his bed-clothes ; door 
after door followed in succession along 
this confounded peseage, which I began 
to think as long as the gallery of the 
lower one ; at last, however, just as my 
heart was sinking within me from dis- 
appointment, the handle of a lock 
turned, and I found myself inside a 
chamber. How was I now to proceed? 
for if this apartment did not contain 
any of the people of the hotel, I had 
but a sorry excuse for disturbing the 
repose of any traveller who might have 
been more fortunate than myself in the 
article of blankets. To go back, how- 
ever, would be absurd, having already 
taken so much trouble to find out a 
room that was inhabited—for that such 
was the case, a short thick snore assured 
me—so that my resolve was at once 
made, to waken the sleeper, and en- 
deavour to interest him in my destitute 
situation. I accordingly approached 
the place where the nasal sounds seem- 
ed to issue from, and soon reached the 
post of a bed. I waited for an instant, 
and. then began, “ Monsieur, voulez 
vous bien me permettre 

“ As to short whist, I never could 
make it out, so there is an end of it,” 
said my unknown friend, in a low, husky 
voice, which, strangely enough, was 
not totally unfamiliar to me ; but when 
or how I had heard it before, I could 
not then think. 

Well, thought I, he is an English- 
man at all events, so I hope his patriot- 
ism may forgive my intrusion, so here 
goes once more to rouse him, though 
he seems a confoundedly heavy sleeper. 
“I beg your pardon, sir, but unfortu- 
nately in a point like the present, per- 
haps——” 

“ Well, do you mark the points, and 
I'll score the rubber,” said he. 

“The devil take the gambling fel- 
low’s dreaming,” thought I, raising my 
voice at the same time. 

“ Perhaps a cold night, Sir, may sul- 
fice as my apology.” 

“ Cold, oh, aye! put a hot poker ia 
it,” muttered he ; “a hot poker, a little 
sugar, and a spice of nutmeg—nothing 
else—then it’s delicious.” 

“Upon my soul, this is too bad,” 
said I to myself. “Let us see what 
shaking will do. Sir, Sir, I shall feel 
obliged by P 

“ Well there, don’t shake me and I'll 
tell you where I hid the cigars—they 
are under my straw hat in the wit 


ow.” ‘ 
“ Well, really,” thought I, “ if this 
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gentleman's confessions were of an in- 
teresting nature, this might be good 
fun; but as the night is cold, I must 
close the ‘scéance,’ so here goes for 
one effort more. 


“If, Sir, you could kindly spare me 
even a small portion of your bed 
clothes.” 

« No, thank you, no more wine ; but 
['ll sing with pleasure ;” and here the 
wretch, in something like the voice ofa 
frog with the quinsy, began, “I'd mourn 
the hopes that leave me.” “ You shall 
mourn something else for the same 
reason,” said I, as, losing all patience, I 
seized quilt and blankets by the corner, 
and with one vigorous pull wrenched 


. them from the bed ; I darted from the 


room—in a second I was in the corri- 
dor, trailing my spoil behind—which 
in my haste I had not time to collect 
in a bundle. I flew rather than run 
along the passage, reached the stuirs, 
and in another minute had reached the 
second gallery, but not before I heard 
the slam of a door behind me, and the 
same instant the footsteps of a person 
running along the corridor, who could 
be no other than my pursuer, effectu- 
ally aroused by my last appeal to cha- 
rity. I darted along the dark and 
narrow passage ; but soon to my hor- 
ror discovered that I must have passed 
the door of my chamber, for I had 
reached the foot of a narrow back stair, 
which led to the grenier and the ser- 
vants’ rooms, beneath the roof. To 
turn now would only have led me 
plump in the face of my injured coun- 
tryman, of whose thews and sinews I 
was perfectly ignorant, and did not much 
like to venture upon. There was little 
time for reflection, for he had now 
reached the top of the stair, and was 
evidently listening for some clue to 
guide him on; stealthily and silently, 
and scarcely drawing breath, I mounted 
the narrow stairs, step by step ; but 
before I had arrived at the landing, 
he heard the rustle of the bed-clothes, 
and again gave chase. There was 
something in the unrelenting ardour of 
his — which suggested to my 
mind the idea of a most uncompromis- 
ing foe; and as fear added speed to 
my steps, I dashed along beneath the 
low-roofed e, wondering what 
chance of escape might yet present it- 
self. Just at this instant, the hand by 
which I had guided myself along the 
wall, touched the handle of a door—I 
turned it—it opened—I drew in my 
precious bundle, and closing the door 


noiselessly sat down, breathless and 
still, upon the floor. 

Scarcely was this, the work of a 
second, accomplished, when the heavy 
tread of my pursuer resounded on the 
floor. 

** Upon my conscience it’s strange if 
I hav’nt you now, my friend,” said he ; 
“ You're in a cul de sac here, as they 
say, if I know any thing of the house ; 
and faith I’ll make a sallad of you, 
when I get you, that’s all. Devila 
dirtier trick ever J heard tell of.” 

Need I say that these words had 
the true smack of an Irish accent, 
which circumstance, from whatever 
cause, did not by any means tend to 
assuage my fears in the event of dis- 
covery. 

However, from such a misfortune, 
my good genius now delivered me ; 
for after traversing the passage to the 
end, he at last discovered another which 
led by a long flight to the second story, 
down which he proceeded, venting at 
every step his determination for ven- 
geance, and his resolution not to desist 
from the pursuit, if it took the entire 
night for it. 

“ Well now,” thought I, “as he will 
searcely venture "p here again, and as 
I may, by leaving this, be only incurring 
the risk of encountering him, my best 
plan is to stay where I am, if it be 
possible. With this intent I proceeded 
to explore the apartment, which, from 
its perfect stillness, I concluded to be 
unoccupied. After some few minutes 
groping I reached a low bed, fortu- 
nately empty, and although the touch of 
the bed clothes led tono very favourable 
augury of its neatness or elegance, 
there was little choice at this moment, 
so I rolled myself up in my recent 
booty, and resolved to wait patiently 
for day-break to regain my apart- 
ment. 

As always happens in such circum- 
stances, sleep came on me unawares— 
so at least every one’s experience I am 
sure can testify, that if you are forced 
to awake early to start by some morn- 
ing coach, and that unfortunately you 
have not got to bed till late at night, 
the chances are ten to one, that you 
get no sleep whatever, simply because 
you are desirous for it. But make u 
your mind ever so resolutely that you'll 
not sleep, and whether your determi- 
nation be built on motives of propriety, 
duty, convenience, or health, and the 
chances are just asstrong, that you are 
sound and snoring before ten minutes. 

How many a man has found it im- 
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possible, with every effort of his heart 
and brain aiding his good wishes, to sit 
with unclosed eyes and ears through a 
dull sermon in the dog-days ; how many 
an expectant, longing heir has yielded 
to the drowsy influence when endea- 
vouring to look contrite under the 
severe correction of a lecture on ex- 
travagance from his uncle. Who has 
not felt the irresistible tendency to 
“ drop off” in the half hour before din- 
ner at astupid country-house? I need 
not catalogue the thousand other situ- 
ations in life infinitely more “sleep- 
compelling” than Morphine ; for my- 
self, my pleasantest and soundest mo- 
ments of perfect forgetfulness of this 
dreary world and all its cares, have 
been taken in an oaken bench, seated 
bolt upright and vis @ vis to a lecturer 
on botany, whose calming accents, 
united with the softened light of an 
autumnal day, piercing its difficult rays 
through the narrow and cobwebbed 
windows, the odour of the recent plants 
and flowers aiding and abetting, all 
combined to steep the soul in sleep, 
and you sank by imperceptible and gra- 
dual steps into that state of easy slum- 
ber, in which “come no dreams,” and 
the last sounds of the lecturer’s “ hypo- 
genous and perigenous,” died away, 
becoming beautifully less, till as your 
senses sank into rest, the syllables rig- 
ging us, rigging us, seemed to melt 
away in the distance and fade from 
your memory Peace be with you, 
Doctor A. If I owe gratitude any- 
where I have my debt with you. The 
very memory I bear of you has saved 
me no inconsiderable sum in hop and 
henbane. Without any assistance from 
the sciences on the present occasion, I 
was soon asleep, and woke not till the 
cracking of whips, and trampling of 
horses’ feet on the pavement of the 
coach-yard apprised me that the world 
had risen to its daily labour, and so 
should I. From the short survey of 
my present chamber which I took on 
waking, I conjectured it must have 
been the den of some of the servants 
of the house upon occasion—two low 
truckle-beds of the meanest description 
lay along the wall opposite to mine ; 
one of them appeared to have been 
slept in during the past night, but by 
what species of animal the Fates alone 
can tell. An old demi-peak saddle, 
capped and tipped with brass, some 
rusty bits, and stray stirrup-irons lay 
here and there upon the floor; while 
upon ae of clothes-rack, attached 
to a , hung a tarnished suit of 


postillion’s livery, cap, jacket, leathers, 
and jack-boots, all ready for use ; and 
evidently from their arrangement sup- 
posed by the owner to be a rather 
creditable “turn out.” 

I turned over these singular habili- 
ments with much of the curiosity with 
which an antiquary would survey a suit 
of chain armour; the long epaulettes 
of pa cotton cord, the heavy belt 
with its brass buckle, the cumbrous 
boots, plaited and bound with iron like 
churns, were in rather a ludicrous con. 
trast to the equipment of our light and 
jockey-like boys in nankeen jackets 
and neat tops, that spin along over our 
level meadows. 

“ But,” thought I, “it is full time | 
should get back to No. 82, and make 
my appearance below stairs;” though 
in what ~ of the building my room 
lay, and how I was to reach it without 
my clothes, I had not the slightest idea, 
A blanket is an excessively comfortable 
article of wearing apparel when in bed, 
but as a walking costume, is by no 
means convenient nor appropriate; 
while to making a sorti en sauvage, 
however appropriate during the night, 
there were many serious objections if 
done “in plain form,” and that the 
whole establishment was awake and 
active ; the noise of mopping, scrub- 
bing, and polishing, which is eternally 
going forward in a foreign inn amply 
testified there was nothing which I 
could adopt in my present naked and 
forlorn condition, save the bizarre and 
ridiculous dress of the postillion, and 
I need not say the thought of so doing 
presented nothing agreeable. I looked 
from the narrow window out upon the 
tiled roof, but without any prospect of 
being heard if I called ever so loudly. 

The infernal noise of floor-cleansing, 
assisted by a Norman peasant’s, “ chan- 
son du pays,” the time being well 
marked by her heavy sabots, gave 
even less chance to me within ; so that 
after more than half an hour passed in 
weighing difficulties, and canvassing 
plans, upon donning the blue and yel- 
low, and setting out for my own room 
without delay, hoping sincerely, that 
with proper precaution, I should be 
able to reach it unseen and unobserved. 

As I laid but little stress upon the 
figure I should make in my new habi- 
liments, it did not cause. me much 
mortification, to find that. the clothes 
were considerably too small, the jacket 
scarcely coming beneath my arms, and 
the sleeves being so short that my 
hands and wrists projected beyond 
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the cuffs like two enormous claws; 
the leathers were also limited in 
their length, and when drawn up to 
a proper height, permitted my knees 
to be seen beneath, like the short cos- 
tume of a Spanish Tauredor, but 
scarcely as graceful; not wishing to 
encumber myself in the heavy and 
noisy masses of wood, iron, and leather, 
they call “ les bottes fortes,” I slipped 
my feet into my slippers, and stole 
gently from the room. How I must 
have looked at the moment I leave 
my reader to guess, as with anxious 
and stealthy peace I crept along the 
low gallery that led to the narrow stair- 
case, down which I proceeded, step by 
step ; but just as I reached the bottom, 
I perceived, a short distance from me, 
with her back turned towards me, a 
short, squat peasant on her knees, be- 
labouring with a brush the well waxed 
floor; to pass, therefore, unobserved 
was impossible, so that I did not hesi- 
tate to address her, and endeavour to 
interest her in my behalf, and enlist 
her as my guide. : 

“Bon jour, ma chere,” said I ina 
soft insinuating tone ; she did not hear 
me,so I repeated, 

“Bon jour, ma chere, bon jour.” 

Upon this she turned round, and 
looking fixedly at me for a second, 
called out in a thick pathos, “ Ah, le 
bon Dieu! qu'il est drole comme ga 
Francois, savez vous, mais il n’est pas 
Francois ;” saying which, she. sprung 
from her kneeling position to her feet, 
and with a speed that her shape and 
sabots seemed little to promise, rushed 
down the stairs as if she had seen the 
devil himself. 

“ Why, what is the matter with the 
woman,” said I, “surely if I am not 
Francois—which God be thanked is 
true—yet I cannot look so frightful as 
all this would imply.” I had not much 
time given me for consideration now, 
for before I had well deciphered the 
number over a door before me, the loud 
noise of several voices on the floor be- 
neath attracted my attention, and the 
moment after the heavy tramp of feet 
followed, and in an instant the gallery 
was thronged by the men and women 
of the house—waiters, hostlers, cooks, 
scullions, filles de chambre, mingled 
with gens-d’armes, peasants, and town’s 
people, all eagerly forcing their way 
up stairs ; yet all, on arriving at the 
landing-place, seeming disposed to 
keep at a respectful distance, and 
bundling themselves’ at one end of the 
corridor, while I, feelingly alive to the 
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ridiculous appearance I made, occupied 
the other—the gravity with which they 
seemed at first disposed to regard me 
soon gave way, and peal after peal 
of laughter broke out, and young and 
old, men and women, even to the most 
farouche gens-d’armes, all appearing 
incapable of controlling the desire for 
merriment my most singular figure in- 
spired ; and unfortunately this emotion 
seemed to promise no very speedy 
conclusion ; for the jokes and witti- 
cisms made upon my appearance 
threatened to renew the festivities, ad 
libitum. 

“ Régardez donc ses épaules,” said 
one. 

“Ah, mon Dieu! Il me fait lidée 
d’un grenouille aves ses jambes jaunes,” 
cried another. 

“Il vaut son pesant de fromage pour 
une Vaudeville,” said the director of 
the strolling theatre of the place. 


“I'd give seventy francs a week, 
‘d@appointment, and ‘ Scribe’ shall 
write a piece express for himself, if 
he'll take it.” 

“ May the devil fly away with your 
grinning baboon faces,” said I, as I 
rushed up the stairs again, pursued 
by the mob at full cry ; scarcely, how- 
ever, had I reached the top step, when 
the rough hand of the gen-d’arme 
selzed me by the shoulder, while he 
said in a low, husky voice, “c’est in utile, 
Monsieur, you cannot escape — the 
thing was well contrived, it is true ; 
but the gens-d’armes of France are not 
easily outwitted, and you could not 
have long avoided detection, even in 
that dress.” It was my turn to laugh 
now ; which, to their very great amaze- 
ment, I did, loud and long; that I 
should have thought that my present 
costume could ever have been the 
means of screening me from observa- 
tion, whatever it might have been 
calculated to attract it, was rather 
too absurd a supposition even for 
the mayor of a village to entertain ; 
besides, it only now occurred to me 
that I was figuring in the character of 
a prisoner. The continued peals of 
laughing which this mistake on their 
part elicited from me seemed to afford 
but slight pleasure tu my captor, who 
gruffly said— 

“When you have done amusing 
yourself, Mons. Amis, perhaps you 
will do us the favour to come before 
the mayor.” 


“ Certainly,” I replied ; “but you 
will first permit me to resume my 
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own clothes, for I am quite sick of 
a ‘en postilion.’” 

“Not so fast, my friend,” said the 
suspicious old follower of Fouché— 
“not so fast ; it is but right the maire 
should see you in the disguise you 
attempted your escape in. it must 
be specially mentioned in the procés 
verbal.” 

“Well, this is becoming too ludi- 
crous,” said I. “It need not take five 
minutes to satisfy you why, how, and 
where I put on these confounded 
rags——” 

“Then tell it to the maire, at the 
Bureau.” 

“ But for that purpose it is not neces- 
sary I should be conducted through 
the streets in broad day, to be laughed 
at. No, positively, I'll not go. In 
my own dress I'll accompany you with 
pleasure.” 

“ Victor, Henri, Guillaume,” said the 
gen-d’arme, addressing his compa- 
nions, who immediately closed round 
me. “You see,” added he, “there is 
no use in resisting.” 

Need I recount my own shame and 
ineffable disgrace? Alas! it is too, 
too true. Harry Lorrequer—whom 
Stultze entreated to wear his coats, 
the ornament of Hyde Park, the last 
appeal in dress, fashion, and equipage 
—was obliged to parade through the 
mob of a market-town in France, with 
four gens-d’armes for his companions, 
and he himself habited in a mongrel 
character—half postillion, half Dela- 
ware Indian. The incessant yells of 
laughter—the screams of the children, 
and the outpouring of every species of 
sarcasm und ridicule, at my expense, 
were not all—for, as I emerged from 
the port-cochée, 1 saw Isabella in the 
ake her eyes were red with 
weeping ; but no sooner had she beheld 
me, than she broke out into a fit of 
laughter that was audible even in the 
street. 

Rage had now taken such a hold 
upon me, that I forgot my ridiculous 
appearance in my thirst for vengeance. 
I marched on through the grinning 
crowd, with the step of a martyr. I[ 
suppose my heroic bearing and warlike 
deportment must have heightened the 
drollery of the scene ; for the devils 
only laughed the more. The bureau 
of the maire could not contain one- 
tenth of the anxious and curious indi- 
viduals who thronged the entrance, and 
fur about twenty minutes the whole 
efforts of the gens-d’armes were little 
enough to keep order and maintain 





silence. At length the maire made his 
appearance, and, accustomed as he had 
been for a long life to scenes of an 
absurd and extraordinary nature, yet 
the ridicule of my look and costume 
was too much, and he laughed outright, 
This was of course the signal for 
renewed mirth for the crowd, while 
those without doors, infected by the 
example, took up the jest, and I had 
the pleasure of a short calculation, 
a la Babbage, of how many maxillary 
jaws were at that same moment wagging 
at my expense. 

However, the examination com. 
menced ; and I at length obtained an 
opportunity of explaining under what 
circumstances I had left my room, and 
how and why I had been induced to 
don this confounded cause of all my 
misery. 

“This may be all very true,” said 
the mayor, “as it is very plausible; 
but if you have evidence to prove 
what you have stated ” 

« Tf it’s evidence is only wanting, Mr, 
Maire, I'll confirm one part of the 
story,” said a voice from the crowd, in 
an accent and tone that assured me the 
speaker was my injured proprietor of 
the stolen blankets. I turned round 
hastily to look at my victim, and what 
was my surprise to recognize a very 
old Dublin acquaintance, Mr. Fitz 
maurice O’ Leary. 

“Good morning, Mr. Lorrequer,” 
said he ; “this is mighty like our ould 
practices in College-green ; but upon 
my conscience the maire has the ad- 
vantage of Gabbet. It’s lucky for 
= I know his worship, as we'd call 

im at home, or this might be a serious 
business. Nothing would persuade 
them that you were not Lucien Buona- 
parte, or the iron mask, or something 
of that sort, if they took it in their 
heads.” 

Mr. O'Leary was good as his word, 
In a species of French, that I'd venture 
to say would be perfectly intelligible 
in Mullingar, he contrived to explain 
to the maire that I was neither a ruu- 
away nor a swindler, but a very old 
friend of his, and consequently sans 
reproche. The official was now as 
— of his civilities as he had before 

eu of his suspicions, and most hos- 
pitably pressed us to stay for breakfast. 
This, for many reasons, I was obliged 
to decline—not the least of which was, 
my impatience to get out of my present 
costume. We accordingly procured a 
carriage, and I returned to the hotel, 
screened from the gaze but still accom- 
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ied by the shouts of the mob, who 
evidently took a most lively interest in 
the entire proceeding. =— 

I lost no time in changing my cos- 
tume, and was about to descend to the 
saloon, when the master of the house 
came to inform me that Mrs. Bingham’s 
courier had arrived with the carriage, 
and that she expected us at Amiens as 

n as possible. 
ar That is all right. Now, Mr. 
O'Leary, I. must pray a to forgive 
all the liberty I have taken with you, 
and also permit me to defer the expla- 
nation of many circumstances which 
seem at present strange, till” 

Till sine dié, if the story be a long 
one, my dear Sir—there’s nothing [ 
hate so. much, except cold punch.” 

“You are going to Paris,” said I ; 
“js it not so ?” 

« Yes, I'm thinking of it. I was up 
at Trolhatten, in Norway, three weeks 
ago, and I was obliged to leave it 
hastily, for I’ve an appointment with a 
friend in Geneva.” 
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“ Then how do you travel ?” 

“On foot, just as you see, except 
that I’ve a tobacco bag up stairs, and 
an umbrella.” 

“Light equipment, certainly ; but 
you must allow me to give you a set- 
down as far as Amiens, and also to 
present you to my friends there.” 

To this Mr. O’Leary made no 
objection ; and as Miss Bingham could 
not bear any delay, in her anxiety to 
join her mother, we set out at once— 
the only thing to mar my full enjoy- 
ment at the moment being the sight of 
the identical vestments I had so lately 
figured, bobbing up and down before 
my eyes for the whole of the stage, 
and leading to innumerable mischievous 
allusions from my friend Mr. O’Leary, 
which were far too much relished by 
my fair companion. 

At twelve we arrived at Amiens, 
when [I presented my friend Mr. 
O'Leary to Mrs. Bingham, and for 
whom [ shall do the same to my 
readers one month hence. 


THOUGHTS ON PASSING THINGS.—NO. I. 


Wuen one thinks what a frightful 
instrument for good or evil popular 


eloquence is, the “ Flexanima atque 
omnium regina rerum oratio,” it were 
to be wished we could bring into. prac- 
tical working the celebrated law of the 


Athenians, viz. “That no orator 
should be permitted to intermeddle 
in public affairs, until his moral cha- 
racter had undergone a careful scru- 
tiny.” Had I a vote on the occa- 
sion, above all living men (not even 
excepting the Daniel O’Connells, 
and Whittle Harveys) I would give 
it for excluding Lord Brougham. 
He comes up more to what an able 
French writer has said of Cicero, 
than any man living, viz. “Il etoit un 
grand esprit et une ame foible, c'est 
pour cela, qu'il fut un grand orateur 
ethomme d’etat mediocre.” But though 
these were marked defects in Cicero’s 
character, still one can see the strong 
Roman love of country lifting him out 
of himself, and his own mere concerns, 
to use his own beautiful expression, 
“omnes omnium caritates patria una 
complexa est;” whereas, with Brougham 
it is self exclusively that is at work ; and 
further, it is the selfish passion in (if 
not its worst) at least its most disgust- 
ing aspect—a restless vanity, a con- 
temptible, craving, impotent lust of 
praise; no matter from what quarter it 


may come, or by what sacrifice of con- 
sistency it may be obtained. 

As to O'Connell, there is something 
dispraisably praiseworthy about him— 
something approaching to the splendide 
mendax. There is what the painters 
would call a bold breadth of manner in 
his ruffianism. It is true, if there be any 
genuinely philanthropic person at pre- 
sent employed in preparing his public 
harangues for the benefit of posterity, 
they would present as extraordinary a 
double column of adversaria as ever 
was offered to the public gaze; but still 
there is the one grand principle appa- 
rent throughout, viz. the extermination 
of every thing bearing the name of 
Saxon in the Emerald Isle, and the 
establishment of Popish ascendancy in 
its most high and palmy state. Doubt- 
less, he would not like to see that 
ascendancy wielded by any one but 
himself; but still circumstances enable 
him to disguise the selfish feeling 
under the mask of public spirit, and if 
he does turn and twist on public ques- 
tions, and change his opinion as to 
public men—if he slavers one day and 
bites the next—it is because his acqui- 
escence or opposition, his praise and 
invective, are solely determined by 
their tendency to serve or obstruct his 
purpose; and, according. as circum- 
stances change, he takes up or flings 
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to the winds opinions and individuals. 
“ What,” says Lord Stanley, “ will he 
bring his power?” Such is the expla- 
nation of O’Connell’s conduct. He is 
the leader of a large politico-religious 
party, and when we consider the lati- 
tude that the religious creed of that 
party allows, the pair-of-breeches con- 
science which it encourages, perhaps 
there is nothing peculiarly reprehensi- 
ble in it. 

But of what party is Brougham ? 
Surely of none. He fights on his own 
account like old Nestor, Ka) wayéunv xa’ 
ix’ abriviys Atone period hisspeeches 
breathe the spirit of mild Conserva- 
tism, (see, for instance his famous 
speech, when chancellor, in which he 
put the rights of the clergy to their 
tithe on the same footing as that of 
Jandlords to their rents.) At another 
time he out-Durhams Durham —be- 
comes a maudlin orator of the human 
race—cries out for ballot — universal 
suffrage—calls for the sympathies of the 
world in behalf of the Canadian rebels, 
about the most uninteresting batch of 
patriots, with the exception of those 
nearer home, that ever disturbed the 
peace and prosperity of a country. 
This is what renders him the most pe- 
culiarly untrustworthy man we know 
as a member of the legislature. We 
can pardon the man, 


“ Who, born for the universe, narrows his mind, 
And to party gives up what was meant for man. 
kind ;” 


because, in a government like ours, we 
are inclined to agree with Edmund 
Burke's principle, that a man, to ef- 
fect any public good, must adhere 
to some party ; nay, even that he must 
occasionally merge his own sense of 
what is right, sooner than by an in- 
flexible adherence to his own opinion, 
lead to the dissolution of that party ; 
but that a man should allow his own 
morbid and wounded vanity to be his 
sole prompter—that he should rush 
into the field with such blind fury as 
that such a “puny whipster” as Lord 
Glenelg should get his sword, and give 
him the unmerciful scourging that he 
did, this is certainly amongst the most 
deplorable but instructive instances of 
human infirmity; and amply confirms 
Johnson's fine sentence, that minds 
become enfeebled in their powers 
when they are lowered in their aims 
and purposes. He is now an Ana- 
charsis Cloots—an orator of the hu- 
man race; all the oppressed come 
under the wide wings of his protec- 
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tion—Canadian rebels— West Indian 
slaves—Irish tithe agitators—the bit. 
terness of disappointed ambition being 
at the bottom of all. He can ga 

with full as much truth as enthe 
incendiary, “ Injuriis contumeliisque 
concitatus, quod fructu laboris indus. 
trieeque mee privatus statim dignitatis 
non obtinebam, publicam miserorum 
causam pro mea consuetudine suscepi,” 
By the way, did the miscreant Cata- 
line really write this letter, and let the 
cat out of the bag so completely ? 
or is it an invention of Sallust’s own— 
a bitter satirical exposure of the real 
motives of most of our mouthy pa- 
triots ? “I have lost all I was looking 
for myself, and I am now ready to 
help others to find their own—ready 
for any plan of confiscation anarchy or 
rebellion.” 


THE POOR LAW. 

A parish meeting on Wednesday 
next. A meeting to provide for un- 
foreseen and general distress, and for 
one of our periodical and not unfre- 
quent epidemics. This year it may 
succeed, but with what hope will the 
next meeting for a similar purpose be 
called upon for contributions? The 
poor law, in good truth, may soon be- 
come a doubtful term, and cynics will 
speculate with bitter irony, on its 
meaning. If there are to be poor for 
whom it will provide relief, there will 
be poor also whom it will prepare for 
the relief of the overseer. Amiable 
compensation! And so the world goes 
round. Well, at all events, we shall 
not be in the condition of the prodigals 
in Young’s Satire, 


“ Who build a house from which to run away.” 


We shall om have our share in 


the hospitalities of the work-house. 
But to return to my sore annoy- 
ance and apprehension ;—with what 
hope can we henceforth assemble the 
fathers of the hamlet when sickness or 
sudden distress have fallen upon the 
oor? The law will afford no relief, and 
it will have taken away heart as well as 
means from those whose purses are 
now open, when want makes a suppli- 
cation to them. Whom will the poor 
law serve ? Commissioners—profli- 
gates—idlers ; and, while the work- 
houses are in process of erection, car- 
— masons, and labourers, with the 
ong file of architects, accountants, 
surveyors, engineers, guardians, police, 
et hoc genus omne. Who will suffer 
from it? The charitable gentry of 
small fortunes, resident in the country 
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—the parsons—the farmers—who will 
be taxed heavily, not to relieve distress 
from the presence of which they are 
themselves relieved by the law, but to 
maintain a costly train of overseers, 
and guardians, and commissioners, who 
will learn at least one Scriptural truth, 
and will take care to make it gene- 
rally understood — “ the poor shall 
never cease from the land.” They 
will be the better for the taxes by 
which industry is to be heavily bur- 
dened, and which shall take away 
from benevolence the power by which 
it should ever be seconded. But the 
oor, in whom we should feel the 
liveliest concern —the decent house- 
holders who maintain themselves by 
unintermitting toil, and to whose wants, 
when sickness or disaster has overtaken 
them, we would gladly minister—they 
are not made of the stuff for which 
the poor law is shapen, and we shall, 
in all probability, soon be left without 
the means to relieve them in the event 
of some occasional calamity depres- 
sing them. They must die in their 
wretched hovels, or they must swell 
the aggregate of squalid and shameless 
misery for which our work-houses are 
to open a market. 

How will the law affect absentees ? 
It will enable the griping and hard- 
hearted to profit by the generosity of 
more liberal and more honest proprie- 
tors. It will hand over to the merci- 
less and niggard the rich gift pilfered 
from the mansion of the hospitable. 
It will enable uncharitable A to crowd 
his lands with wretches whom his ex- 
actions render paupers, and for whose 
maintenance as slaves under him, he 
makes his benevolent neighbour B 
furnish large contributions. Will B 
suffer this? I trow not long; and 
thus, instead of improving bad land- 
lords into Christians, this rigid law 
(not meaning a pun) will change good 
landlords into Jews. This is a vile 
hrase ; but it shall serve. The law 
is unfit for this country and for these 
times. 1 wish my Lord duke or my 
Lord John had read Schiller’s or 
Coleridge’s Piccolomini, and pondered 
on the sage Jeni’s advice, before they 
put us in the livery of England. 

“ My son, there's nothing insignificant— 
Nothing ! But yet, in every earthly thing 
First and most principal is time and place.” 

THE BALLOT. 
Admirable voters we shall have, 
when they can safely indulge their in- 
clinations under the cover of secrecy. 


“ Modest merit ever shuns the light."” 


Vou. XII. 
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There is an objection, however, to the 
modesty of the modern shurkers, or to 
the season rather, at which they think 
proper to displa it. We were told, 
in their behalf, when the great measure 
of reform was to be carried, that we 
might rely on them for the faithful 
discharge of the duties with which 
they were to be entrusted. The up- 
rightness, the discrimination, the bold- 
ness of the middle classes, and of the 
constituency which was to be created, 
could not sufficiently be eulogized. 
These promises, and the advocac 
which recommended them, sean 
The nation gave them the elective 
franchise, knowing that it was risquing 
much, but encouraged by the remem- 
brance that the powers it bestowed 
were not to be exercised in the dark. 
It said, we admit yon, if you desire 
the honor, to the privilege, with the 
attendant inconveniences, of open 
voting. Have you firmness enough to 
brave the inconveniences ? If you 
have, we hold you worthy the honor 
with which they are associated. The 
aspirants for political power answered, 
we have firmness; and they were en- 
rolled among the freemen and free- 
holders of this great empire. How do 
they now behave? They say—we are 
not bold enough to exercise our privi- 
leges in open day—purchase our false 
and coward services by enabling us to 
render them in secret. 

They pretend that the practice of 
ballotting in clubs and other socie- 
ties, is a precedent of which they may 
have the benefit. The cases are wholly 
unlike. The members of clubs choose 
their associates—men who are to sit 
with them at table—who are to share 
with them in familiar conversation— 
who should, consequently, enter into 
their society without prejudice against 
any of its members. In such cireum- 
stances, vote by ballot is convenient 
and unobjectionable. The parliamen- 
tary candidate is to be the representa- 
tive, not the companion, of those by 
whom he has been elected. He is to 
discharge a public duty. The society 
into which he obtains admittance, is 
not that in which he has been elected. 
It has, moreover, the advantage of 
having, at least, two parties, in one of 
which he becomes politically domes- 
tfeated. No one of the necessities, 
which enforce the vote by ballot on 
clubs, can take effect here, on either 
constituents or representatives. The 
analogy, therefore, fails. 

But what evil can arise from letting 
21 
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men vote, safely, according to their in- 
clinations ? The evil of enabling them 
to gratify, without detriment to their 
worldly interest, inclinations which are 
depraved. The evil is not to be mea- 
sured by any thing occurring in the 
present condition of our affairs. While 
votes must be given in the open light 
of day, candidates will not bid up to 
the demands of base dishonesty. They 
will not propose an abolition of debts, 
nove tabula, while creditors as well as 
debtors are cognizant of the votes re- 
corded in their favour. They will not 
propose the clumsy schemes of the 
Spences and the Owens, while land- 
lords as well as labourers can see who 
betray their dishonesty by promoting 
them. But,take away publicity, encour- 
age the scoundrelism of the candidate 
to show itself, by enabling the scoun- 
drelism of the voter to lie hid, and 
then you will have schemes of er 
and spoliation boldly propounded, suc 

as shall soon familiarise the public 
mind to practices conformable to the 
bad principles which shall be brought 
into fashion. Heathen swindlers prayed 
in secret for a successful issue to their 
frauds. Their goddess could hear what 
was to humansense inaudible. Men must 
ask votes aloud, and must openly state 
Knaves are now 


their pretensions. 
deterred from revealing their hidden 
wickedness, because knavish voters 
would find it inconvenient to display 


their congenial dispositions. Let us 
have the ballot, and we shall soon have 
a parliament composed of members, 
whose principles and policy are of the 
kind which ever thrive best in dark- 
ness. I would give the ballot-mongers 
a motto. It should be, 


Pulchra Laverna 
Noctem peccatis, et fraudibus objice nubem. 


REPEAL OF THE CORN LAWS. 


It would be wrong to say, that the 
people, personified under the character 
of John Bull, are the most gullible of 
civilised men ; but it may be boldly and 
truly affirmed that the gullible portion 
of Englishmen have more power in 
determining the fortunes of England, 
than has been assigned in any well- 
governed people to the “nati consu- 
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mere fruges.” What a fearful conside- 
ration it is, that sucha rabble-routas may 
be scowered from the “dismal swamps” 
or dingy Janes and poddles of Brum- 
magem and its dependencies, shall lave 
their sweet voices heard while invok- 
ing the curse of famine and foreign 
despotism upon their too forbearing 
country. Repeal of the corn laws! 
cheap loaf! What menaces against 
the innocent children of the wretches 
who utter the senseless cry! What 
menaces against the country ! 

Repeal of the corn laws! It means, 
“being interpreted,” dependence of 
Great ? (soon the “ Great” would be 
“ Little”) Brittain, on the lands “to 
which her eyes should be turned,” 
that they might “give her her meat 
in due season.” Abolition of corn 
law duties! It means, being inter- 
geted, a transfer of duties from the 
Exchequer of Britain, to the coffers of 
the wiser states, which will profit by 
our dupery and madness. The sordid 
dolts, who would have sold their coun- 
try’s honor and safety for a mess of 
pottage, would soon find bitterness in 
the pot. 

If the honest dupes of the corn law 
agitators ever read history, I would 
recommend to them the 12th Book of 
the Annals of Tacitus, and desire them 
to ponder the description in the 43rd 
Chapter of the condition and the 
alarm of Rome, when it had provision 
for but fifteen days, and was relieved 
in extremity by an unusual milduess 
in the season. I would recommend to 
him also, the wise reflection of the 
annalist, “ At Hercle, olim ex Italia 
legionibus in Provincias commeatus 
eee nec nunc infecunditate 
aboratur: sed Africam potius et 
igyptum exercemus navibusque et 
casibus vita Populi Romani permissa 
est.” “But, by Hercules, our legions 
in the provinces, in former days, were 
supplied with provisions from Italy ; 
nor has sterility been visited upon our 
soil, but we approve rather of culti- 
vating Africa and Egypt, and the life 
of the Roman people is confided to 
chance and ships.” God grant no 
future historian will have to make a 


similar complaint against the politicians 
of England. 
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POEMS BY ALEXANDER BETHUNE, LABOURER. 


Tur following poems have been sent 
to us by Mr. Bethune, the Author of 
Tales and Sketches of the Scottish Pea- 
santry.* We willingly give insertion 
to them; they do not display much 
pomp of language, or glowing orna- 
ment of imagery, but there is about 
them a fidelity to truth and nature 
rarely met with, and which finds its way 
at once to the heart. Such poetry we 


shall always receive with pleasure ; 
and we hail Mr. Bethune’s productions 
as an additional illustration, if any were 
needed, of the truth that genius is of 
no condition, and that the true spirit 
of poetry may no less animate the 
bosom of the humble labouring man 
under his cottage roof, than that of the 
prince in his palace. 


LINES ON SEEING A MOUNTAIN DAISY IN FLOWER, NOVEMBER, 2ND, 1834. 


There is a rock where oft I pass, 

A shapeless and unsightly mass 
Of grey and grizzly stone, 

And pools of plashy water stand, 

And heaps of rubbish lie at hand, 
Unnoticed and unknown. 


But in the shelter of a clift, 
Which the rude miner’s blast has left, 
A mountain daisy blooms ; 
And there its breast of snowy whiteness, 
Tipp’d with a tinge of purple brightness, 
Mat dreary spot illumes. 


And there it drinks the scanty ray 

Of chill November's churlish day, 
Nor more seems to desire ; 

Finding in that lone nook of earth, 

What gave its lonely blossom birth, 
All that its needs require. 


When last I saw that lowly flower, 

The dreary midnight’s drenching shower 
Had weigh’d its bosom down ; 

I watch’d it till the drops of rain 

Were dried, and then it rose again, 
By efforts of its own. 


And courting no admiring gaze, 

Nor struggling its meek head to raise 
Above its humble lot ; 

An emblem of Content it seem’d, 


As the faint sun-rays round it stream’d, 
To cheer that barren spot. 


And as I thought upon this flower— 
The chilly morn and midnight shower— 
1, moralizing, said, 
“ If man his interest could discern, 
From these he might a lesson learn, 
His future life to aid. 


Sees illusions may depart, 
And baffi’d feelings leave his heart, 
Forsaken and forlorn ; 


* Fraser and Co. Edinburgh, 1838. 
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Although he feel for other’s woes, 
Or see his friends become his foes, 
*T were vain to sit and mourn. 





The power which makes the daisy bloom, 

Where the grey rocks above it gloom, 
Amid the wint’ry air ; 

That power may arm the human heart, 

To turn aside affection’s dart, 

Or teach the wound to bear. 








Even J might gather something here, 

To cheat the present, or to cheer 
Some yet more gloomy scene, 

If I, like that meek flow’r, could bend 

To passing storms, and when they end, 

Forget that they had been, 









Though ills from which [ cannot fly 
At every turn around me lie— 
Though cold and cheerless there 
The shadows of delusions past, 
Like barren rocks, which brave the blast, 
Stand desolate and bare. 









Yet even the chill November-sky, 
Which wraps the sons of Poverty, 

Some sunny gleams will spare ; 
And those who yield, when flight is vain, 
And strife produces only pain, 
May bask a moment there. 










Thus I, within the narrow sphere 

Which fortune has assigned me here, 
May pass life’s little day, 

And sometimes aim at doing good, 

And sometimes catch a brighter mood, 

Till it hath pass’d away. 










THE ORPHAN’S SOLILOQUY. 


Alas! how lonely I am left on earth: 
Those who were bound to me by holy ties 
Of love, and truth, and worth, and blood, and birth, 
Have vanish'd all from my admiring eyes ; 
And none remain to listen to my sighs— 
Or lean with kind condoling look to hear 
The grief which hidden in my bosom lies, 
Which I could pour into a parent’s ear, 
And feel my soul composed by mild compassion’s tear. 











But where is now my dear and constant mother ? 
My patient, tender, faithful father ?— Where 
The soothing pity of my gentle brother ? 
The kind compassion of my sister fair ? 
All, all have fled, and left me to despair ! 
Or do they watch me still, and with me grieve, 
And long again my lowly lot to share ? 
And with their sympathy my soul relieve, 
And round my heart the web of fond affection weave ? 
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Il. 


Oh, no! they grieve not. Yet I can believe 

That from their high and holy state of bliss 

They hear my sighs, and see my bosom heave, 

And on my lips impress their spiritual kiss :— 

] will indulge in hopes and dreams like this ; 

Away despair !—my kindred still are near ; 

‘They know me, see me, hear me, love me—yes, 

And bless me still, though I have ceased to hear 
The voiceless words they breathe in my corporeal ear. 


IV. 


And wherefore should I meditate and mourn 
On the delights and joys of days gone by ? 
Be hush'd, my yearning heart! I will adorn 
My brows with roses, and my sorrows dry ; 
For | am still in that society 
Of faithful friends, where once I loved to be ; 
And, though the dimness of my mortal eye 
Their immaterial forms no more can see, 
Yet they behold my thoughts, and dwell and move with me. 


Vv. 


I'll weep no more, for friends can never part ; 
And | will think upon each blessed name, 
“ With a composed and all enduring” heart : 
Their love, their sympathy are still the same— 
The only change is in the earthly frame ; 
And 1 will wait till heaven’s eternal lord, 
Who bowed his head for me to death and shame, 
Shall to my soul a pass from pain afford, 
And break, with pard’ning love life’s frail mysterious cord ! 


vi. 


Oh then, how happily my soul shall fly, 
From this cold earth and its encumbering clay! 
How lightly, brightly, shall it soar on high, 
To those mild regions of unclouded day, 
Where all my friends rejoice in white array ; 
And, crown'd with Mercy’s beamy glory, wave 
Celestial palms which never shall decay— 
Trophies of victory which that conqu'ror gave, 
Who died, their souls and mine from death and doubt to save! 


LINES COMPOSED DURING THE ANNULAR ECLIPSE OF THE SUN, MAY lOTH, 1836, 


Vast centre of this sailing earth! 
Bright emblem of the living God ! 
Who from creation’s day of birth 
Hast ploughed along heaven's azure road ! 


Thou all. pervading orb of day! 
Soul of unquench’d etherial fire ! 

What ails thee now? What dims thy ray ? 
As if full soon it would expire. 
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Why shedd’st thou that pale io light, 
Like glimmer of sepulchral lamp, 

Or moon-beam of the northern night, 
Which shines on cold Siberia’s swamp ? 


Thy face with every moment fades— 
Still faint and fainter grows thy ray— 

A solemn veil heaven’s beauty shades, 
And sickens o’er the brow of day. 


The birds appalled and silent sit, 
The cattle gaze in wonder lost, 
The wild-fowl from the waters flit, 
Although no storm their breast has cross’d 


And why, I ask, the sudden change, 
From skies so blue and so unclouded, 
To this unearthly gloom—and strange, 
Dim light in which the world is shrouded, 


Hath stern ambition’s bloody hand 
Stamp’d with injustice, wrong, and scath, 

The features of some smiling land, 
Dooming the innocent to death ? 


Or is it those with iron gripe 

Who hold the slave in chains accurs’d— 
For whom the cloud of vengeance ripe 

Is ready on the world to burst, 


And doth thy pale and shrouded ray 
Portend, as in the days gone by, 

Famine, and pest, and bloody fray, 
And wreck to many a monarchy— 


Dire monuments of bleaching bones, 

And nations drown’d in seas of blood— 
Cities in flames and burning thrones, 

Or the hot earthquake’s lava flood— 


Or ocean with his countless waves 

Roll’d headlong o’er the prostrate shore— 
Or islands in the deep sea-caves 

Sunk down at once to rise no more? 


Thou hast no power—the time is past 
When Superstition’s frenzied eye 

Could in the dread eclipse forecast, 
War, death, and desolation nigh. 


But, though thy darkened form no more 
Can strike the nations with amaze, 

Or make them tremble as before 
Beneath thy pale and shrouded rays : 


Although no more in these we read 
The fancied doom and dire portend, 
The time is fix’d—the hour decreed 
At which all earthly things must end. 
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And thrones and empires crumble down, 
And tombs and pyramids decay, 

The same as erst when in thy frown 
Each nation read its own dismay. 


And the same potent hand which roll’d 
Thee forth upon the frozen space, 

Where the great anarch Chaos old 
Held all things in his void embrace— 


That hand still holds and governs all, 
Directing when to come and go, 

From the poor fluttering sparrow’s fall, 
To the vast empire’s overthrow. 





ELLIS’ TREATISE ON INSANITY.* 


Or all disorders to which man is sub- 
ject those which more immediately 
affect the conscious and thinking por- 
tion of our compound nature, are the 
most interesting, whether from the 
awful and afflicting character of their 
symptoms and effects ; from the mys- 
terious agency of mind of which they 
are the apparent affections ; or from 
the general terror, curiosity, and la- 
mentable ignorance which still con- 
tinue to pervade the community on 
the subject. In the most apparent 
freedom from bodily complaint ; in the 
midst of outward prosperity ; and in 
the possession of all that human wishes 
seek as the means of happiness ; while 
all that the surrounding observation 
of friends, relations, and acquaintances 
can observe, seems to exclude all care, 
already may the intellectual part, the 
seat of happiness or sorrow, have be- 
come the cell of unsuspected, object- 
less, and secret-working disquietudes ; 
of dark suspicions, awful fears, corrod- 
ing and embittered sentiments, and 
of fantasies formless, nameless, and 
ghastly, which, having no correspond- 
ing object in reality, can as effectually 
exclude all joy, and plunge their un- 
happy slave in miseries without remedy 
or refuge, as if calamity had exhausted 
its quiver upon the victim of disease, 
desertion, and want. The mind, of 
which the most reflecting persons think 
so much and know so little, is become 
the subject of diseased action, which, 
however it begins, or by whatever in- 
strumentality it works, is yet in its 





most apparent indications spiritual ; a 
fearful and affecting transformation has 
taken place in the frame of our immor- 
tal part, so great that in its more ex- 
treme workings, the moral identity 
seems to have departed : the friend we 
loved stands before us a blighted image 
of all we regarded and respected ; as 
changed in thought as if some spirit of 
evil had taken possession of the heart 
and brain. 

But there are, if less fearfully inte- 
resting, yet more seriously important 
uses for a general and wide-spread 
practical information on the subject of 
insanity. We shall mention some of 
the most prominent. The first indica- 
tions of this hapless disorder have so 
insidious a resemblance to the same 
operations of the mind, under the action 
of real causes, that the impression made 
on the observer, is frequently that 
such causes exist, and the person thus 
affected, appears in the light of one 
either affected by circumstances known 
to himself, or actuated by passions ex- 
cited by supposed accidents ; conse- 
ees, instead of the allowance and 
the prudent recourse to remedial steps, 
the friends and intimates of the person 
so affected, will, according to circum- 
stances, believe and act on his repre- 
sentations, pity his afflictions, as having 
their source in fact, or despise his 
meanness, folly, or depraved disposi- 
tion ; and the case will proceed until 
it reaches a state no longer to be mis- 
taken. On this head we have already 
hazarded some remarks, to which, as 


* A Treatise on the Nature, Symptoms, Causes, and Treatment of Insanity, with 
Practical Observations on Lunatic Asylums, &c. &c. by Sir W. C. Ellis, M.D. 
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they relate to the least noticed part of 
of the subject, we refer the curious 
reader.* 

Another important consequence is 
the prejudice which seems to have 
drawn a fearful line of isolation be- 
tween the sane and insane. The very 
notion of insanity conveying with it a 
horror something similar to the super- 
stitious fear of supernatural things. 
The reputation of the slightest degree 
of mental alienation, should it once be 
connected with the fearful word “mad,” 
is enough to cause the unhappy per- 
son so distinguished to be feared by 
some, treated with contempt by others, 
avoided more or less by all. It has 
also the effect of causing an unwilling- 
ness to recognize a disorder connected 
with such associations ; so that every 
remedial course is rejected from the 
mere dislike to admit that it can be 
wanting. Lastly, this same indiscri- 
mivating ignorance has often been the 
means of causing a harsh and unjust 
course of measures of restraint, equally 
tyrannical and insulting. A_ slightly 
deranged person, with ‘all the shrink- 
ing emotions of the human heart, made 
more keenly quick by the excitement 
of disease, and not unfreque ontly, hav- 
ing more command of reason than his 
ill-judging or interested friends, may 
be subjected to the most cruel and un- 
advised exposure ; compelled to sub- 
mit to the insults of a legal process of 
inquiry, and for his whole life after- 
wards be consigned to the truly mad- 
dening influence of recollected hostility 
and insult from those who should from 
the ties of nature and society have 
been his protectors and friends. These 
deeply important reasons make the 
knowledge, so fully and clearly con- 
veyed by Sir W. C. Ellis, most need- 
ful to the public. It is of the most 
serious moment that prejudices, by 
which the welfare of an unfortunate 
class which forms a large and —— 
ing portion of society, should be cleared 
away ; and that insanity should be un- 
derstood to be one, among many 
classes of disease—afflicting, the object 
of earnest care and consideration—but 
still only disease, containing in its 
vast range a variety of affections of 
which some are so slight as to escape 
all but the keenest scrutiny, and in no 
way unfitting their subject to share in 
our pursuits and pleasures, to be the 
objects of attachment, respect, and 
duty. We reserve some further notice 


* « Some effects of Unnoticed Insanity,” 
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of this important topic for the conclu- 
sion of this article. 

To offer a plainer view of the subject 
it may be considered as to its nature, 
its causes, its symptoms, and its treat. 
ment. The last of these divisions, be- 
longs more properly to medical stu- 
dents, whom we may safely refer to 
Sir W. C. Ellis’ useful and expe rienced 
work. The second and third as most 
generally important, must form the 
main material of our paper. On the 
first we shall offer a brief statement of 
the most important questions which 
affect it. 

Many curious and interesting specu- 
lations have been entered upon, in 
which, with more or less appearance of 
success, it is attempte d to an ilyse and 
trace to their origin and mode of ac- 
tion, and re lation to the faculties s, the 
phenomena of insanity. ae how. 
ever valuable they may be as part of 
the general philosophy of the intellec- 
tual powers, we shall here omit all 
consideration, On the success of such 
investigations we have already ex- 
pressed our opinion; nor has the in- 
terval brought forth any ground for its 
alteration. One question alone on this 
head cannot be passed without notice : 
whether the mind or body is to be re- 
garded as the primary seat of the dis- 
ease. Among the medical faculty this 
question cannot, we believe, now be 
considered to have any existence. But 
the opinion of the learned and the 
common impression of mankind are, 
as on many other subjects, opposite ; 
for the conclusions drawn by either 
are drawn from appearances perfectly 
distinct. The step which passes from 
indications which are purely moral and 
intellectual, tothe inference of a moral 
or intellectual cause, is short and ob- 
vious, and however erroneous in fact, 
yet pardonable as the result of an im- 
pression which nothing but habit go- 
verned by science can re sist. Sut eX- 
perience, practically conversant with 
the least equivocal forms of the dis- 
ease, patiently collecting the indications 
of its successive stages, and attending 
with inductive precision to all its phe- 
nomena, has arrived at conclusions 
more accordant with our whole know- 
ledge, both of mind and body, and 

closely confirmed by its whole progress 
and sy mptoms, The importance of the 
question is easily seen: were insanity 
to be regarded as simply a disorder of 
the mind, it would be either concluded 
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to be past cure, or as within the scope 
of merely moral and intellectual treat- 
ment. It might also be set down in 
the predicaments of vice and folly, and 
felt to be the fitting subject of punish- 
ment and dislike, instead of medical 
is medical faculty, with few ex- 
ceptions, agree in viewing insanity as 
the immediate operation: of causes 
purely physical, however it may have 
derived its first origin in the individual 
diseased. Neither does there seem to 
be any decided objection to this con- 
clusion to be derived from any know- 
ledge that exists on the mental or phy- 
sical structure of man. The facts on 
which this opinion rest, are not in 
their nature doubtful or difficult to 
comprehend. The connexion between 
the cerebral organ and the manifesta- 
tions of mind, is found to bear a suffi- 
cient degree of uniform and co-ordinate 
proportion to warrant the general in- 
ference as to their immediate con- 
nexion in such a union as to imply a 
mutual relation. In what manner this 
relation subsists, is altogether unim- 
portant, so far as this question is in- 
volved: the facts on which the infer- 
ence rests, are the unequivocal effects 
of the mutual action implied ; and this 
indeed not simply ascertainable by ob- 
servation, but even by the most varied 
forms of experiment. Numerous phy- 
sical agencies can be employed to act 
on the brain, and exhibit the subjec- 
tion of the mind to the fleshly part, 
with the organization of which it seems 
to be clothed. ‘The brief insanity of 
the drunkard is an experiment too 
often repeated ; the delirious vision of 
the opium-eater ; the exhilaration pro- 
duced by inhaling gas, are but experi- 
ments. Again, the varied mental 
affections which seem appropriate to 
several diseases and states of frame, 
are, similarly, indications of the same 
agency. The obstruction, or the dis- 
ordered intestinal process, which may 
be with general certainty recognized 
in the depression of spirits, the irritated 
feeling, and the numerous train of af- 
fections of the nervous kind, which 
make the mind a faithful index to the 
bodily functions. Nor should we omit 
to notice the various instincts which 
follow the development of organic 
structures, the functions of which have 
their departments in the reason and 
feelings. 

Nor looking on the converse view of 
this co-relation of mind and body, are 
we met by any difficulty ; as many of 
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the same experiments can be, as it 
were reversed, and the same observa- 
tions present themselves in the oppo- 
site order. The moral offence which 
is aimed at the mind, quickly inflicts 
its wound in the fine texture of its 
nervous organization, and the brain 
and breast are agonized with more 
rankling wounds than ever hand in- 
flicted ; high excitement of blood and 
nerve ; sleepless fever, and a whole 
train of disordered sensations follow 
each other, till confirmed bodily dis- 
ease succeeds. It is needless to dilate 
on commonly known facts ; the effects 
of fear and hope, of joy and grief, of 
love and resentment, moral in their 
causes, and physical in their effects 
and demonstrations, every one knows. 
There seems on the whole to be a 
clear and demonstrable certainty that, 
whatever its independent nature ma 
be, the mind subsists in a union wit 
the body, so entire that each is subject 
to the workings of the other. Ab- 
stracted from this combination, we 
have no knowledge of the nature, 
essence, or separate functions of mind : 
some such it may, and for other 
reasons not here involved, is most 
likely to, have. But this far is inde- 
pendent of all such considerations ; its 
union with its material organ is so en- 
tire, that we cannot in distinct concep- 
tion dissolve it. Some scrupulous 
moralists, more laudably anxious to 
avoid conclusions which might seem 
to favour materialism, than clear in their 
perception of consequences, have re- 
sisted an inference which would refer 
any of the mental phenomena to mate- 
rial origination ; but the objection is 
merely specious, After all that can 
be urged, the mutual relation, the law 
of action and reaction must be admit- 
ted, and the question is simply as to 
the limiting line. The connexion 
contended for must at some point be 
admitted by all ; the precise line, the 
actual mode, the how or where, no 
one can tell, nor has there been fonnd 
a path to rational conjecture ; but, so 
it is. 

So far as insanity is in question, the 
room for such perplexities is much re- 
duced. Sir W.C. Ellis observes, that 
“it is quite clear that if we can show 
that there is an intimate connexion be- 
tween the action of any part of the 
human body and the intellectual mani- 
festations and the conduct, which are 
the subjects of the alteration uniformly 
found to exist in insanity ; and can 
also show, that where this injurious 
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alteration exists, there is at the same 
time diseased organization, or diseased 
action in such parts, we shall have 
done much to enable us to come toa 
right conclusion on the nature of insa- 
nity.” “We shall assuredly on the ful- 
filment of such a condition have all the 
evidence that the laws of physical 
science demand.” To enforce this in- 
ference, Sir W. after observing the 
generally known correspondence of 
phenomena, in different cases where 
the inflammation of the brain is ac- 
companied by proportionably increas- 
ing or diminishing mental manifesta- 
tions, states, that “the intellectual 
powers and feelings are never com- 
pletely restored, if the inflammatory 
action has remained unsubdued, until 
the organization of the brain and its 
membranes has become permanently 
injured. This is found on dissection 
to be the case in all instances where 
the insanity has been the result of 
phrenitis. Now it is quite clear that 
every other part of the body may be 
diseased, or even totaly destroyed, and 
still, if the brain continue to be healthy, 
the mental manifestations will remain 
unaffected.” 

Sir W. C. Ellis supports his reason- 
ing by some cases taken as fair speci- 
mens from a list of those which his 
professional position enabled him to 
examine after death. The whole 
amounts to this, that of 154 male pa- 
tients so examined, 145 had disease 
strongly marked either in the brain or 
its membranes; while the remaining 
nine, were cases in which for different 
reasons it was not to be expected. 

The fact that in some cases of mental 
disorder no traces may be discoverable 
in the brain, does not affect the gene- 
ral conclusion. For as Sir W. C. Ellis 
justly observes, a trifling alteration in 
the state of the brain, may produce 
very serious consequences. Sir W. on 
this point, refers to the obvious analogy 
of different acute complaints : tic dolou- 
reux, cramp, rheumatism, gout, of 
which the minutest dissection can dis- 
cover no after traces, unless in the last- 
mentioned, which after atime produces 
chalky concretions and distortions of 
the limbs. This difficulty is shortly 
removed by the correct distinction be- 
tween the diseased action of the brain 
and its effect in gradually effecting an 
organic change of structure. 

An objection which he quotes from 
Dr. Halloran, scarcely needs the at- 
tention of a reply. If “there are in- 
stances in which insanity has been 


cured instantaneously by the opera- 
tion of moral causes,” it is surely no 
more than can be said as truly of most 
bodily diseases, which involve no or. 
ganic change of a permanent nature, 
It is surety not an objection to, but a 
confirmation of a theory which affirms 
the mutual action and reaction of mind 
and body. A sudden sight, or news, 
or word, or even fancy, will cause 
the deadliest torpor to come or go; 
and relax and deaden, or revive and 
brace with tenfold energy every fibre 
of the frame ; and why should it not 
be felt to operate on the very seat of 
thought and sensation, from which all 
nervous influence goes forth as from a 
quickening centre. This argument is 
involved in Sir W. C. Ellis’ remark, 
“ now, had we no instances where dis- 
eases, universally allowed to be bodily, 
were as instantly brought on and cured 
also by the operation of moral causes, 
us those which are said to be purely 
meatal, the Doctor’s argument might 
he perfectly valid.” Sir W. gives, for 
instance, the various known cases of 
gout caused or cured by the effect of 
violent emotions. He also mentions 
some curious similar instances of asth- 
ma. But we cannot now afford further 
space to this portion of the subject, 
than to notice the objection which 
seems to carry with it more real weight, 
but admits of as brief'a reply. “ It is 
urged that insanity is not a disease of 
the brain, because diseases of the brain 
to a great extent exist without it,” 
The objection might as wisely say that 
toothach is not a disease of the tooth, 
because disease of the tooth may exist 
without it. But Sir W.’s reply claims 
precedence. Sir W. observes, “it is 
from our ignorance of the quantum of 
disease which must exist, according to 
the particular constitution, before cer- 
tain consequences are produced. We 
know, from post mortem examination, 
that a disease of the lungs has existed 
to such an extent, as would have been 
attended with the most painful conse- 
quences to some individuals, and yet 
so far from the usual signs (not stetho- 
scopic) of consumption being exhibited, 
no disease of the lungs whatever was 
suspected. Yet who would argue that 
consumption is not a disease of the 
lungs.” The analogy is just; but we 
feel more strongly impressed by the 
consideration of another oversight 
which the objection appears to us to 
involve ; our ignorance is not merely 
as to the quantum, but as to the cha- 
racter of the diseases of the brain 
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Insanity is not simply disease, but a 
particular and special disease of that 
organ: it is not that it is physical 
altered, but that the alteration is suc 
as to disorder that special part of its 
functions which affects the manifesta- 
tions of the mind, in a special manner, 
called insanity. Some affections may 
not affect its action: some may affect 
it by increasing, modifying, or arrest- 
ing certain tendencies, so slightly as 
not to be noticed, or if noticed, yet not 
fall under the classification of insanity. 
A slight impression on a particular 
nerve, or the paralysis of a muscle, will 
have more effect to suspend the uses of 
the hand and arm, than if half the hand 
were gone, or the whole member ulce- 
rated from the shoulder to the finger 
tips. A few drops of serum effused 
or extravasated blood, will produce 
more decided effect, than if a consider- 
able portion of the brain were diseased ; 
and the fact should suggest that it is 
not a question either of quantum, or of 
mere disease, but as to the manner of 
the affection. The facts are such as to 
set aside such considerations as nuga- 
tory; and the true statement of the 
point is this,—mental alienation can be 
sufficiently proved by experimental 
observation to be accompanied by (not 
cerebral disease merely, but) certain 
special alterations of the cerebral struc- 
ture or its membranes. And the fact 
may be confirmed by the converse 
affirmation, that certain ascertained 
alterations of these parts cause a (per- 
ceptibly consequent) alienation of the 
mental faculties. 

According to the main inference 
here affirmed, we may define insanity 
as a disorder of the mental operations 
consequent on some disease affecting 
the action or structure of the brain. In 
practical consideration this disorder oc- 
curs uniformly (or mostly) as an altera- 
tion in the character of the person 
affected, such as may be distinguished 
from his previous healthy state. A 
further condition, which has been uni- 
formly noticed, and which seems also 
to follow from the supposition of an 
organic affection, is the peculiar eha- 
racteristic of the mental hallucinations 
of the insane. Instead of arising and 
succeeding in the mind according to 
the commonly experienced course of 
human thought, they seize on it like 
the fantasies of dreaming, and impress 
it with notions which it has not sought, 
cannot reject, and which neither have 
their foundation in reason, nor can, un- 
less for a moment, be reasoned away, 
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The attempt is made, the patient per- 
ceives that his impression is contrary 
to reason ; he assents to the affirmation 
of its fallacy ; a moment passes and 
the inference is gone, while the impres- 
sion becomes as it were a settled portion 
of his being, returns, as the waters full 
back when the vessel has eleaved its 
trackless way. Such is the character 
of insanity which appears so inscrutable 
to those in perfect mental health. Such 
too is the principle on which appears 
the hopelessness of the use of reasoning 
as an instrument to undeceive halluci- 
nation of its dream. The sleeper must 
be awakened first. This condition is 
that which has led some ingenious 
writers to compare insanity with dream- 
ing, and it is easy to follow the com- 
parison through the progress of a dis- 
order which, like dreaming, is an invo- 
luntary and controlling affection of the 
mind. And, as in sleep, the faculties of 
thought and sense are liable to different 
degrees of seizure, and fall severally in 
succession into its utter depths of fan- 
tasy or darkness, so insanity de- 
scends along the scale of hallucination 
from the slight illusion of a speck 
within the eye, to the mock emperor 
who struts in the pomp of imaginary 


royalty. and converts the “ horrors of 
- 


his cell” into visions of magnificence 
and luxury. It is not here our place 
to diverge from the practical simplicity 
of Sir W. C. Ellis’ book, into the many 
curious questions connected with the 
general philosophy of mind which force 
themselves on us at every paragraph. 
Among the objects of this work, the 
principal seems to be to call the atten- 
tion of the public to those practical 
considerations according to which it 
concerns so many to act. Of these, 
none can be more important than the 
correct view of the degree of insanity 
which requires medical aid, or demands 
restraint. On this important point Sir 
W. makes some useful observation at 
the conclusion of his chapter on the 
nature of insanity. For the sake of 
method, we shall here defer their consi- 
deration to a further stage of this notice 
in which its symptoms are discnssed. 
Among the causes of insanity, the 
first noticed by Sir W. C. Ellis is one 
on which we do not consider much 
comment required, The pre-disposi- 
tion which descends in families is, as 
our author observes, “too well known 
to admit of doubt. The only point 
which seems to be of practical conse- 
quence in this fact is, the still more 
curious affirmation of medical persons, 
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that it is increased by the consan- 
guinity of parents. This seems in- 
telligible enough, on the assumption of 
a hereditary transmission of disease, as 
it is evident that the apparent cause is 
doubled by the union of two similarly 
affected constitutions. It is also im- 
portant as a consolation to those who 
are within the range of this liability, 
that the consequence is by no means so 
likely as the escape from it; but still 
a greater caution must be required to 
avoid similar exciting causes. This is 
the more important, as it has been 
noticed that in hereditary cases the 
disease assumes a similar type.” 

Our next consideration is of the 
most urgent and awful importance to 
parents :— 


« When in early life the inclinations 
have never been thwarted, and the pas- 
sions have been allowed to remain un- 
subdued, the disappointments and reverses 
of fortune, which almost invariably attend 
every human being in his passage through 
this world, frequently cause such over 
anxiety of mind, before unaccustomed to 
restraint, that it is no longer capable of 
abstracting itself from the consideration 
of the painful events ; and its organ, the 
brain, from over-exertion, becomes diseased 
as the consequence. When we find that 
distressing circumstances, combined with 
the want of proper education, are very 
frequently sufficient to produce insanity 
in those who have no hereditary pre- 
disposition to it, how manifestly impor- 
tant is it for those who have the care of 
children, whose parents or ancestors have 
been deranged, to teach them, from their 
earliest infancy, habits of self-govern- 
ment.” 


In reading this most just and well- 
grounded page of truth, how many 
cases of application have arisen to our 
mind’s eye. Thetendernessof parents, 
themselves reared in the luxury of the 
hereditary house, and having through 
life but the means of younger children, 
will but too often be found inconsi- 
derate of the common descent in the 
scale of fortune which awaits this 
second remove from wealth and sta- 
tion, and only too anxiously careful 
to secure for their children those com- 
forts and that share of happiness which 
they enjoyed themselves, and have 
learned to think of as a right and as 
anecessary. This isone most common 
source of the discontent, the incapacity 
for useful pursuits, and the miseries 
which the world abounds with. Parents 
but too often, while sedulously careful 
of the health and education of a rising 
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family, altogether lose sight of the real 
probable condition of their future 
lives;—the severe trials of exertion, 
patient industry, submission to priva- 
tions, and obscure prospects—the sea 
of troubles into which they are in a 
few years more to be plunged perforce, 
with all their softness, inexperiences, 
tenderness, and false notions. There 
is another common error, on which 
Sir W. C. Ellis should be heard with 
deference, as a sound practical autho. 
rity :— 

‘‘There is, at the present period, a 
laudable anxiety to instruct children at 
avery early age. As far as this tends to 
their moral education, it is most advan- 
tageous ; but I am afraid that the systems 
which exist in some infant-schools wil] 
tend rather to weaken than strengthen 
the brain, by too early calling forth the 
powers of the mind. In fact, the soft 
structure of the brain in infancy seems to 
indicate the impropriety of exercising it 
too much in its immature state. And 
how rarely do we meet with instances of 
those who have exhibited very precocious 
talents fulfilling the anticipations of their 
friends in after life! But I am afraid 
that the intellectual powers, not being 
eventually so strong as they otherwise 
would have been, is not the only mischief. 
The constant undue excitement of the 
brain, before the constitution has attained 
sufficient strength, will make the rising 
generation peculiarly liable to disease of 
that organ, and of the nervous system in 
general.” 


One of the most common of the 
physical outward causes of insanity 
is a blow on the head, which injures 
the brain either by concussion or com- 
pression. Of this Sir W. C. Ellis 
gives several instances. Coup de scliel 
is another not uncommon cause, and 
seems to act by directly exciting in- 
flammatory action in the brain. A 
third is the natural consequence of the 
decay of life. “It seldom happens,” 
Sir W. observes, “that the decay of 
the body is so general or uniform, that 
some one part of it does not show 
symptoms of disease, while the other 
parts remain unaffected.” The limbs, 
the sight, the hearing, or some one or 
other of the functions gives way, and 
while it seems but as the transient 
access of partial disorder, announces 
more truly to those who understand 
the real characters of the last event of 
life, that it is on its way. Among 
these forerunning signs, servile insanity 
sometimes appears, and causes moral 
and intellectual changes, the pain of 
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which must be alleviated by the con- 
sideration of how much of the sufferer’s 
life has been allowed to pass in the 
sunshine of unimpaired reason, and 
how little remains to be clouded by 
so dark a change. ’ 

The most general primary cause “of 
diseased action, and therefore of in- 
sanity,” Sir W. C. Ellis says, is over- 
exertion of the brain. “ When,” he 
says, “the brain has been for too long 
a time intensely employed on any 
subject, it is thrown into such a state 
of excitement that its operations are no 
longer under the control of the will : 
the incipient state of insanity then 
commences ; a superabundant flow of 
blood is propelled to the head ; irrita- 
tion and want of sleep are the imme- 
diate consequences, and if proper treat- 
ment be not applied, inflammation is 
the ultimate result. The diseased ac- 
tion, if unchecked, produces diseased 
organization.” These remarks may be 
usefully applied to those students who 
are in the habit of over-indulgence in 
continued chains of reasoning, or still 
more to those who have addicted them- 
selves to the intellectual vice of castle- 
building—which, of all the operations 
consistent with a sane, waking state, 
bears the nearest resemblance to in- 
sanity. The mind, heated, strained, 
exalted, and inflamed by turns, courts 
and becomes the slave of its favourite 
dispositions and ruling passions ; and 
while it loses sight of the tamer excite- 
ment of realities, which is the natural 
stimulus to effort, it becomes subject to 
the circle of sleepless fantasies of 
imagination which, in the day, inter- 
fere with business, and, in the night, 
with sleep. How often, indeed, in the 
strange involuntary «dreams of the 
maniac, may the visionary recognise 
the waking exercises of his reason and 
fancy. The peculiar character of in- 
sanity, by which it entertains impres- 
sions which are not subject to the 
control of the will, bears a curious 
connection with the next step by which 
the reason is eluded and set aside. 
When a particular notion, by its over- 
frequent recurrence, begins to obtrude 
itself ont of season and uncalled, it 
assumes evidently a character which 
does not belong to mere notions, but is 
the distinction of those ideas of sensa- 
tion which have the permanence of 
external things. Consequently these 
notions, coming constantly according 
to the law of a totally different class 
of thoughts, gradually assume their 
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form and attributes. The mind dis- 
eased, finds itself under the control 
of notions thus petrified into realities, 
and believes them to be such, not by 
any deliberate inference of false rea- 
soning, but because such is the law of 
its impressions. It is—though in a 
different manner—affected in a manner 
which bears a close affinity to its state 
in dreaming. 

Intense study is not, generally, a 
cause of disease; as it is but occa- 
sionally that the student’s mind is thus 
liable to be arrested by single notions 
or investigations of intense difficulty. 
There are cases, now fortunately of 
rare occurrence, in which the mind, 
heated with the expectation of some 
recondite discovery, wastes down life 
in the pursuit, and, by a transition not 
very broad, passes into a state of in- 
sanity. Such have been the numerous 
cases of watchmakers, affected by an 
ardent desire to improve the chro- 
nometer. As the brain may be thus 
affected by the continued retention of 
a single idea, so it may be inflamed by 
the confusion arising from a multiplicity 
of ideas. Of this Sir W. C. Ellis 
gives two curious instances, both results 
of a visit to London. Such an effect, 
it is evident, is likely to be felt on 
occasion of intense hurry, when much 
is to be done in a little time. 

Grief and distress are common causes 
of insanity ; and there is no class of 
cases so numerous as of those arising 
from reverse of circumstances, with 
its awful and afflicting train of humilia- 
tions and calamitous incidents, of which 
the most truly dreadful is the heart- 
rending sight of wife or children, accus- 
tomed to comforts, and wanting bread. 
Sir W. C. Ellis mentions some affecting 
cases of this description. There is, 
indeed, it is apparent, none of the 
moral affections to which man is liable 
which may not be the means of over- 
working the brain by the seizure of 
some harrowing thought, that will not 
pass away. Among such, remorse is 
the more effective, because, on a pre- 
cise analysis, which we have not time 
for, it will be ever found in connection 
with some other painful affection—the 
sense of ingratitude, confidence abused, 
wounded love, of whica the injured 
form and eye follows in the fixed ges- 
ture of reproach. 

We shall extract two cases, in which 
terror was the efficient cause. The 
first we have already seen in another 
work, but it is important that it should 
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be known, and will be new to most of 
our readers :— 


« A melancholy instance of the sudden 
effect of terror happened a few years ago 
in the north of England. A lady had 
gone out to pay an evening visit, at which 
she was expected to stay late. The 
servants took advantage of the absence 
of the family to have a party at the 
house. The nurse-maid, in order to have 
enjoyment without being disturbed by a 
little girl who was entrusted to her care, 
and who would not remain in bed by 
herself, determined upon frightening her 
into being quiet. For this purpose she 
dressed up a figure, and placed it at the 
foot of the bed, and told the child if she 
moved or cried it would get her. In the 
course of the evening the mother’s mind 
became so forcibly impressed that some- 
thing was wrong at home, that she could 
not remain without going to ascertain if 
any thing extraordinary had occurred. 
She found all the servants dancing and 
in great glee; and on inquiring for her 
child, was told she was in bed. She ran 
up stairs and found the figure at the foot 
of the bed where it was placed by the 
servant, and her child with its eyes fixed 
upon it, but, to her inexpressible horror, 
quite dead.” 

“ A case occurred, within my own 
observation, where insanity was the im- 
mediate consequence of a fright. A 
woman was walking through the market 
of a town in Yorkshire with her husband, 
and seeing a crowd, she went to learn 
the occasion of it, when a large dancing 
bear, which a man was showing the 
public, suddenly turned round, and fixed 
his fore paws on her shoulders. She 
became dreadfully alarmed. She was 
got home as soon as possible; but the 
excitement was so great that she could 
not sleep, nor could any thing persuade 
her but that the bear was every moment 
going to devour her. At the time I first 
saw her, which was some months after 
the occurrence, she was in the most 
pitiable state of distress, obstinately re- 
fusing all food, which she thought was 
only given to fatten her for the bear, 
She got no sleep, and was in great terror 
from hearing the noise of the steam-engine, 
which was near the ward in which she was 
placed. She was removed into another, 
out of the sound, as she imagined, of the 
grumbling of the bear ; and she afterwards 
slept better. She was kept alive for nine 
months by food being forced into her 
stomach, but never without having to 
overcome all the resistance she could 
possibly make. In the end she became 
consumptive, and died.” 


“In these cases,” says Sir W. C. 
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Ellis, “the immediate effect of the 
sudden shock upon the nervous system 
is to diminish the action of the heart ; 
and where death ensues, this action 
ceases entirely.” Sir W. gives some 
interesting cases of the effects of morti- 
fied pride, disappointed love, &c. ; but 
it must be at once evident to every 
one, that however the nature of the 
moral affection counected with the 
stronger passions may vary, their or- 
ganic effects on the seat of thought 
and feeling must be nearly, if not 
wholly, the same. 

From the consideration of causes 
ucting primarily on the brain, Sir W. 
C. Ellis proceeds to the consideration 
of a different class ; those which affect 
it by sympathy. For some of our 
readers it may be desirable to quote 
his explanation on this head :— 


“Upon what other supposition could 
we account for the fact, that the irrita- 
tion of teething, worms in the intestines, 
punctures in different parts of the body, 
will give rise to convulsions, which are 
universally allowed to be the consequence 
of disordered brain? The morbid action 
of the part primarily diseased, spreads 
itself along the whole chain of nerves, 
until it reaches the sensorium ; irritation 
is caused there, and hence arise the con. 
vulsions. This irritation, however, when 
once produced, will not always cease on 
the discontinuance of the cause ; and thus 
the convulsions remain frequently for 
some time after the primary cause of 
them has been removed, It is precisely 
in the same manner that diseases of the 
stomach, liver, lungs, intestines, &c., 
operate upon the brain as to produce 
insanity. A large class of patients from 
sympathetic causes, and by far the most 
easily cured, are those who have become 
insane from disorder of the chylopoietic 
viscera. A train of hypochondriacal 
symptoms usually exists in them for a 
length of time before they can be pro- 
nounced decidedly insane.” 


Sir C. W. Ellis, as usual, verifies 
his theory by statements from observa- 
tion. But we shall content ourself 
by calling the reader’s attention to the 
important fact in the conclusion of the 
above extract. The disease, when 
confined to that effect on the action 
of the brain, of which the origin is not 
in itself, is removed, or ceases with the 
action of the external cause ; thus in- 
dicating, by a well-defined difference, 
the distinction between the cases of 
disordered action and altered organiza- 
tion. A difficulty in practice may 
arise, to decide which is the primary 
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disease ; a8 it is as possible that the 
disease of the brain may have dis- 
ordered the toe functions as 
the contrary. But the result of reme- 
dial means will most probably decide. 
We shall not delay to enter on the 
effects of colds and consumptions, 
further than to observe, that the 
alternating succession between con- 
sumption and insanity, mentioned by 
Sir W. is very curious, and seem to 
us to be well worth the attention of 
medical students. 

The effects of vice are too obvious 
to be dwelt on, except in a treatise like 
that before us. Drunkenness is in- 
sanity. Some other vices are too 
disgusting to be mentioned here ; but 
Sir W. C. Ellis discharges an impor- 
tant, praiseworthy, and painful duty, 
in giving them sufficient notice in his 
notes. The delicate reader’s eye will 
not be disgusted in the perusal of a 
book which should be universally read ; 
and they whom it coucerns—who have 
within them 


“undivulged crimes 
Unwhipt of justice”— 


will find a fearful salutary statement of 
the consequences. 


One class of cases alone calls for 
any peculiar comment. Religious 
madness, not in itself more the object 
of attention than most other forms 
of this fearful disease, yet has a reflex 
ill consequence attendant on its ex- 
istence, with which every person ac- 
quainted with society is acquainted. 
Among the motley ranks of infidelity, 
and the large majority of the loose and 
heedless multitude who dislike religion, 
it is a well known reproach that it is 
one of the causes of insanity ; and 
undoubtedly it may, so far as any 
thing in which the most momentous 
interests of humanity are involved, be 
the means of agitating, alarming, and 
inflicting upon the mind the extremes 
of remorse or terror. So far, it should 
be so, But so far, the constitution of 
society and prevalence of irreligion 
makes it impossible that religion should 
be a preponderating cause : the inor- 
dinate passions of the world, its follies, 
vices, and untempered desires, are more 
so, and must first meet the force of 
such an objection, But other con- 
siderations meet us with more just 
foree—true religion, properly applied, 
does not contain in it the eens of 
such a result. It is the source of 


consolation only—for it assures the 
sinner of salvation—it offers an all- 
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sufficient grace, and an entire remission. 
The subject of religious insanity is 
either one who would be at all events 
mad, or who, having a peculiar tem- 
perament, takes up notions of religion 
as false as the hallucinations of witches, 
ventriloquists, poisoners, and magne- 
tizers, which form so large a portion of 
maniacal fantasies. In either case, 
religion is not primarily concerned. 
The external seeming power which, as 
we have observed, is the effect of the 
involuntary character of hallucination, 
naturally tends to awaken superstition, 
and to impress fears too nearly akin to 
religion not to take its name and form 
occasionally. And this is the rationale of 
the subject. Let any reasonable per- 
son study the entire history of the 
subject of this affection, and he will 
easily be satisfied of our correctness, 
It is true, that a case is very con- 
ceivable in which insanity might be 
the immediate effect of just notions 
of religious truth. But on this we 
can only say—that there are worse 
effects conceivable from the rejection 
of truth ; and that if religion have 
any foundation, the maniae’s dreams 
may be worse than verified to the 
scorner of truth, because folly is im- 
puted to its adoption. 

In discussing the indications of in- 
sanity, Sir W. C. Ellis confines himself 
to the most commonly recurring modes 
of its appearance. In cases, where 
“organic lesion” of the brain exists, 
one of the first symptoms to be observ- 
ed is, the “intellectual faculties gra- 
dually become confused ; there is an 
embarrassment in speaking, and a ge- 
neral ditliculty of articulation, as if the 
tongue had suffered a slight paralysis.” 
Torpor of the limbs, and a dislike to 
active exertion follow, with other si- 
milar distressing symptoms — more 
likely to be distinctly understood b 
the medical examiner. The sipgediials 
of insanity, when it takes place from a 
gradual inflammation of the brain, is 
often attended by pain in “some of the 
encephalon, which every mental exertion 
tends to increase.” In this the con- 
nexion between the mental and organic 
reciprocating actions seems distinctly 
evidenced, and another accompanying 
symptom seems with as much distinct- 
nesstoexhibit the principle ofintellectual 
aberration, and the manner approved. 
“ A variety of ideas seem to float across 
the mind, without making the slighest 
permanent impression ; there exists a 
consciousness that the mind is wander- 
ing without a power of controlling its 
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operations ;” thus showing that the 
mental process is the separation of the 
voluntary operations from the govern- 
ing and rectifying control of the will. 
Much of this is yet likely to be un- 
noticed by all but the patient ; the 
general manner will never fail to ex- 
hibit the following indication, with 
which they who have the misfortune 
to have intimate experience with the 
approach of insanity are likely to be 
familiar. 


« Intense abstraction of mind may be 
considered as the first alteration that is 
observable in the great majority of pa- 
tient, who become insane from moral 
causes. The ordinary duties of life are 
either altogether neglected, or only per- 
formed on the pressing solicitation of 
friends. After this state has continued 
for a short time, it becomes necessary, if 
we wish to arrest the attention of the 
patient to speak to him loudly and re- 
peatedly, and when at last he seems con- 
scious of what is said, he appears as if 
just aroused from adream, and relapses 
into the same state of forgetfulness, as 
soon as the sound of the voice has ceased 
to vibrate in his ears; his whole air and 
manner evidently indicate that the inner 
man is dwelling upon a subject far differ- 
ent from that about which he is addressed. 
The general desire to please no longer 
influences the character, and the dejected 
looks, and the forlorn dress, sufficiently 
proclaim that th emind is entirely absorb- 
ed in its own contemplations.” 


This is the period when the most 
active measures should be employed, 
and when the treatment of medical 
skill may ward off consequences which, 
when they shall have taken place, are 
mostly past relief. The diseased ac- 
tion, from which these distressing 
symptoms proceed, having in its course 
acted on the structure of the brain or 
its membranes, so as to effect a perma- 
nent change. There are, however, in- 
dications of an opposite class, arising 
from different originating causes, either 
in the constitution or external circum- 
stances. 


“ The silent abstraction most fre- 
frequently arises from depressing causes. 
The symptoms of insanity, produced by 
joy and unexpected success, assume a dif- 
ferent character. Under these circum- 
stances, the alteration, which displays it- 
self in the increased quickness and vivacity 
of the demeanor, the continued talking 
and extravagant expressions of hope, is as 
indicative of an unhealthy action of the 
brain and nervous system, and requires 
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to be as carefully watched on its very 
first appearance, as the depressing symp. 
tom of abstraction which we have just 
prescribed. It must not be supposed that 
to make precaution necessary, incoher- 
ence must exist ; or that the mind, when 
called into action, should be incapable of 
displaying, its usual powers. These are 
amongst the last and severest consequen- 
ces of an unhealthy action in the brain, 
which may exist without producing them 
for a considerable period ; but as ever 

prudent man, when he feels a pain in his 
chest, and a teasing cough attended with 
fever, indicating an inflammatory action 
going on in his Jungs, does not wait until 
the expectoration of pus has taken place, 
to denote that the disease has already 
reached the state of phthisis, before he 
sends for his physician; so ought we to 
consider the premonitory symptoms we 
have mentioned as an evidence of the 
diseased action of the brain having com- 
menced, of which insanity is the end. 
And as we should look upon this even 
with more horror than we should upon 
consumption, so ought we still more care- 
fully to use every possible expedient to 
prevent its approach, I know an in- 
stance where a man became insane from 
a sudden access of prosperity; but no 
notice was taken of his altered conduct 
until he ordered a carriage and four to 
go to London, to pay off the National 
debt. His friends then saw the necessity 
of placing him under medical care. It 
was too late ; the disease had been allowed 
from neglect to gain a hold which was 
never recovered.” 


The cases arising from sympathetic 
action are needless to be entered on 
very minutely —dyspepsia and the 
common accompaniments of depression 
and other hypochondriacal ailments. 
The demand for medical advice seems 
independent of the consideration of the 

ossible result of complaints, which 
eos in themselves a sufficient claim 
to attention. We must not defraud yet 
the reader of Sir W. C. Ellis’ remarks, 
which besides point out some additional 
symptoms, which are common enough 
to be very important, 


« When insanity arises from the brain, 
sympathysing with the chylopoietic vis- 
cera, the premonitory symptoms are dys- 
pepsia combined with hypochondriasis, 
of which it is unnecessary to give a parti- 
cular account. After the unhealthy 
action of the brain has proceeded to such 
an extent as to produce insanity; its 
symptoms, from whatever cause it may 
primarily have arisen, depend very much 
upon the natural character of the patient, 
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except in the case of organic lesion of the 
brain, which we have mentioned already. 
One of the most frequent modes, in which 
these mental aberrations exhibit them- 
selves, is by a constant feeling of suspi- 
cion, The patient continually fancies 
that ‘every one is combining against his 
happiness; his most intimate friends and 
connexions, probably from being more 
immediately in contact with him, are the 
most frequently suspected, and are the 
subjects of his greatest aversion. In these, 
as in all other instances of mental delu- 
sion, every attempt to convince the pa- 
tients, by reasoning, of the extravagance 
of their notions is worse than useless,” 


This last caution, though founded on 
experience here, is still a result to be 
inferred from the principle already 
noticed. It is indeed a well known 
maxim, that the delusion of the insane 
is not an error of reason, but an error 
in opposition to reason. We have 
ourselves taken part in a conversation, 
in which a person who was insane, yet, 
as often happens, possessed the clearest 
and most perfect reasoning power, was 
distinctly satisfied with the reasonings 
brought to convince him of his delu- 
sion, admitted them to be conclusive, 
and drew the correct inference. “ You 
have unanswerably proved that my 
statements are mere delusions, and as 
a reasoner I am compelled to admit 
them to be such ; but they recur not 
the less forcibly to my mind, with a 
conviction of their truth, as strong as 
my existence, and I therefore infer 
that I am under the influence of some 
derangement of the brain.” Such in 
substance (for some years have elapsed) 
was the answer of a person at the time 
suffering under the painful conviction 
of a conspiracy against him, with other 
kindred illusions, which are commonly 
known to accompany or succeed each 
other. The most common forms of 
the gloomy class of cases are the notion 
of conspiracy, poison, or some sort of 
magnetic or bewitching influence. 
Two cases of the latter are mentioned 
by Sir W. C. Ellis, and are curious 
enough to be worth extraction. 


“§. W. about thirty years of age, has 
been insane for four years. This patient 
has no other symptom of the disease but 
her peculiar notion of witchcraft. She 
considers that she is under the influence 
of three witches, one of blood, one of 
spirits, and another of death, and that 
each takes possession of her in turn. She 
is sometimes filled with the blood of other 
people, her own being first abstracted. 
If a patient in the ward, or one whom 
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she has known in any other part of the 
house, dies, she imagines the spirit witch 
transposes the body of the dead patient 
into her, and she suffers exceedingly from 
it. Nothing can persuade her but the 
witch of death frequently comes to her 
and stops the action of her heart for a 
season, and then suddenly departs. 

“ Another imagines that witches have 
power to throw gas upon her, so that 
she is almost suffocated with it. She 
says that the first feeling she had of the 
kind, was one evening when she was 
looking at herself in the glass, she sud- 
denly saw something which she could not 
comprehend, and became dizzy. ‘ She 
afterwards found that it was high witch- 
craft, and that, besides throwing gas, the 
witches have the power of putting elec- 
tricity into every part of her body. She 
says that she is.’ ways glad of employ- 
ment, for that they then keep most away 
from her. The result, which her expe- 
rience has taught her, that the mental 
delusion is the least powerful during the 
time of active employment, is not, as we 
shall have occasion to observe, confined to 
the cases where witchcraft is the subject 
of it.” , 


Sir W. C. Ellis mentions that few of 
this class of cases are ever entirely 
cured, which fact he accounts for by 
the slow progress with which they 
come on, not being sufficiently remark- 
able to attract timely notice. We pass 
many highly interesting but melancholy 
statements on the subjeet of the pro- 
pensity to suicide so commonly accom- 
panying derangement. One curious 
fact is noticed by Sir W.—the tendency 
to the exclusive contemplation of some 
particular manner of death. So'‘re- 
markable is this, that a person who has 
fixed his mind on drowning, suspen- 
sion, or any special mode of dying, may 
be entrusted with edged tools, or such 
other means as his particular wish does 
not imply, Another remark may also 
interest our readers, 


‘“« A singular expression of countenance, 
particularly in the eye, has been noticed 
by many authors as an unvarying attend- 
ant on a disposition to suicide. This, as 
well as the fstor before described, cer- 
tainly exists in a great many cases. In- 
deed when powerful feelings or passions 
are in active operation in the insane or 
in the sane, they draw the muscles of the 
face into particular forms; and if they 
continue fora length of time to be greatly 
predominant, they impress upon the coun- 
tenance an appearance indicative of the 
character.” 


We cannot without a very consider- 
2k 
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able trespass on the space allotted to 
other subjects, enter on the remaining 
topics of Sir W. C. Ellis’ most valuable 
and interesting book. We have passed 
more lightly than we could have wished 
over those parts, which, from their sub- 
jects, are most likely either to instruct 
or awaken the attention of our unpro- 
fessional readers. Yet it would be un- 
just to our author not to say that the 
remaining parts are by far the most 
valuable, as they present to the public 
the fruits of the long and tried experi- 
ence of one practically engaged in the 
study and treatment of insanity. On 
this subject the reader will find grati- 
fication in the humane and skilful treat- 
ment which affords the utmost hope of 
cure and the best alleviation of which 
this deplorable ailment is susceptible. 
Happily the callous brutalities of the 
old practice of mad doctors, who for 
the most part were not physicians, and 
which degraded below the level of the 
caged monster of a bear-garden, the 
hapless subject of mental disease ; hap- 
pily they have been exploded and are 
replaced by systems of treatment so 
gentle, considerate, and humane, that 
insanity is no longer to be reckoned as 
the most fearful visitation by which 
humanity can be struck down. Sir W. 
gives at the commencement of his book 
a plan of the institution under his care, 
and at the end the regulations by which 
it is governed. They will be inspected 
with the general approbation of every 
judicious person. 

We shall conclude these observa- 
tions with some notice of a subject on 
which we lightly touched in the be- 
ginning, but which from its importance 
to the public seems to demand a little 
further attention. In considering the 
measure of aberration to which it 
should be judged fit to apply con- 
straint, the steps to be taken must de- 
pend on the consideration of the cha- 
racter, the degree, and the progress of 
the disease. It must be considered 
whether or not the person so affected, 
is by the nature of his delusion, or the 
tendency of its manifestations, unfit for 
the conduct of his affairs, or whether 
his own safety or that of others is 
likely to be endangered. Another 
consideration, is the danger likely to 
arise from the future progress of an 
increasing malady. On this Sir W. 
will be heard as an authority. 


« But as according to the general opi- 
nion respecting insanity, every insane 
person is totally unfit to manage his af- 
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fairs, and dangerous to society ; we will] 
next endeavour to show that there are as 
many degrees of insanity as there are of 
other diseases ; and that in the same wa 
as some bodily diseases are too trifling to 
interrupt the ordinary course of a man’s 
pursuit, so there are states of insanity 
which neither require restraint nor in- 
capacitate a man for the various duties of 
life. The measure of insanity that must 
exist before an individual ought to be 
precluded from all the comforts of social 
life, virtually consigned to a civil death, 
and exempted from the punishment at- 
tendant on the commission of great 
crimes, will be the object of our most 
serious inquiry. 

“ But before we proceed, I would 
again urge the necessity and importance 
of remembering, that to constitute in- 
sanity there must be an alleration. For 
a man of a weak intellect, but perfectly 
capable of managing his affairs, may be 
taken by interested relatives to a medical 
man; who, from having fixed in his mind 
some vague or arbitrary standand of sanity, 
to which the person examined does not 
come up, will, without any inquiry as to 
his previous state, or upon a hasty ex- 
amination, give, uninfluenced by improper 
motives, but simply from ignorance or 
carelessness, a certificate of his insanity, 
Again, a perfectly sane man of ordinary, 
or even more than ordinary, powers of 
mind, may from some unaccountable ec- 
centricities, which not unfrequently attend 
genius, be put into confinement solely 
from the medical person not having in- 
quired into his previous habits. Another 
reason will naturally suggest itself to us, 
no Jess powerful than those we have just 
brought forward, in showing the necessity 
of attending to this distinction, viz. that 
from neglecting it, those, who have been 
really insane and dangerous, have been 
merely considered eccentric, and have not 
been put under proper restraint, until some 
melancholy catastrophe has been the re- 
sult. This we find to be the case in all 
ranks of society. The history of the few 
last years will unfortunately bring to our 
recollection too many fatal incidents, 
which have arisen from individuals of the 
most exalted rank, not having been pro- 
perly confined, solely because, in their 
insanity, they have exhibited intellectual 
powers greater than those which are 
usually found amongst mankind; al- 
thouga if their previous habits and capa- 
cities had been attended to, such an 
alteration would have been seen as would 
have proved the necessity for confine- 
ment. And every medical practitioner 
will recollect cases, which have fallen 
under his own observation, in the hum- 
bler walks of life, where families have 
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been thrown into the deepest affliction, 
from a father, a mother, or a child hav- 
ing become the victim of unrestrained 
es Lt us now return to the conside- 
ration of the extent of the alteration, 
which must exist before it becomes re- 
quisite to treat the patient as insane. It 
is quite evident that this alteration may 
exhidit itself in various modes, both as it 
regards the intellectual manifestations, 
the sentiments, and the passions, The 
powers of perception alone may be affect- 
ed. An individual may erroneously think 
that he sees various forms and substances 
which do not exist except in his own 
imagination ; but as long as his reason is 
sufficient to correct these false impres- 
sions, and he is himself conscious that 
they have no real existence, he is nota 
fit subject for confinement. Nay more, 
even if his reason be not sufficient to cor- 
rect these false impressions, if they be of 
such a nature as not to interrupt his or- 
dinary pursuits, or to render him obnox- 
jous to society, as for instance, if he 
imagines that he sees or converses with 
spirits, but is not influenced by them, it 
would be unjust to lock him up in a mad- 
house; though it is almost unnecessary 
to say, that it is of the highest impor- 


tance that in both instances proper steps 
should be resorted to, before these erro- 
neous impressions have been too much 
confirmed by time to be incapable of re- 
moval. For although, in the first instance, 
these effects may be harmless, yet, view- 
ing them but as the symptoms and results 
of diseased action of the brain and nervous 
system, which may, if allowed to con- 
tinue, cause organic disease, it is evi- 
dently desirable to use the most expedi- 
tious means to restore a healthy state of 
action in these organs. But if the 
diseased perceptions be of such a kind as 
to render him incapable of the manage- 
ment of his affairs, or to make his conduct 
injurious to himself or others, confinement 
ought immediately to be resorted to.” 


The perusal of Sir W. C. Ellis’ book 
may be strongly recommended to pa- 
rents, as strongly impressing the im- 
portance of early discipline, vigilant 
watchfulness, and careful and consci- 
entious instruction in the truths of the 
gospel. The indulgence of every vice 
which enervates body or mio § will 
find some salutary warnings in pages, 
which with impressive evidence and 
distinctness describe their conse- 
quences, 





SONNET BY COUL GOPPAGH, 


A spirit haunteth me : I cannot fly 
From its sad company and be at rest, 
To shape glad fancies in my lonely breast 


As was my wont before. 


*Tis ever by, 


And it disturbs my peace, though not with dread— 
For it is beautiful ; and in its eyes, 

As in some deep, clear fountains gleamy bed, 

I can discern each glimmering thing that lies 
A-stirring in the light of loveliness, 

As the pure fountain moves it. They do vary, 
Even as the crystal spring ; now shadowless, 

Now dark with passing clouds, now, as a fairy 

Had dipp’d her wing, it feels the summer air :-— 

So change those eyes within that dark inveiling hair. 
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In this deep solitude, 
All in a dismal mood, 
Fain would I hear— 
For that sad moaning sea, 
Some voice come on mine ear 
From olden time, of friend beloved by me. 


Thou melancholie sea! 
When wilt thou ever be 
As once of yore? 
When, dancing on thy waves, 
Thou broughtest evermore 
Strange moving voices forth from the old caves ? 


Ah me! that Time should fling 
Such shadow from his wing ! 
Nor sun, nor moon, 
Nor stars with quiet joy, 
Can bring again the boon 
Unto the man he stealeth from the boy. 


And yet, methinks, once more, 
Beside the voicy shore, 
At eve or noon 
My spirit would rejoice; 
Or if, beneath the moon, 
Midnight might bring me back some blithesome voice 


Heard sweetlie long ago— 
Or ever sullen woe 
Intruded here— 
When of the clouds (mine eye 
Uplifted to their sphere) 
I made soul-wings, and clave the clasping sky ! 


The bird that in the air, 
Slumb'ring, the cloud doth hear 
In heavenlyie sleep, 
Made never higher nest 
Far in that sunny deep 
Than I, among the sunset beams to rest. 


Twain monarchs there did dwell, 
With sceptre and with spell, 
In covenant ; 
Of cloudland one, and one 
Of dreamland jubilant, 
In that domain around the setting sun. 


A glorious canopy 
Up in the gladsome sky 
Curtain’d my head ; 
The hills and vales did fall, 
In lustrous crimson spread, 
Down to pearl streams that made no noise at all! | 


Broad seas of glory there 
Upon their bosoms bare 
Skiffs of sungleam : 
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But never a wave did break 
Where, silent as a dream, 
They glided o’er the flood and left no wake. 


Pillars of Beryl stone 
Beneath high arches shone 
Of diamond ; 
And in I wandered there, 
Those portals far beyond, 
Through secret palaces right brave and fair. 


And, of those heavenlyie haunts, 
The shining habitants 
Discoursed to me 
A harmony divine, 
That, o’er the swelling sea, 
Came floating, till my spirit called it mine. 


” * * * 


Come from that gruesome grave 
Where thou so long dost have 
Thy dwelling-place— 
My little sister—come! 
With smiles upon thy face, 
Let us be hand in hand once more at hone! 


The little daisies greet 
Thy grass-begirdled feet, 
And streams do go 
Among green flags, so clear 
That underneath their flow 
The rising water-lilies’ leaves do peer. 


Sing softlie in mine ear, 
My little sister dear, 
A pleasant song ! 
That, as in fairy dream, 
While as it mourns along, 
I scarce may know thy singing from the stream. 


O! I am lonely, speak 
Yet once, for tic seek 
But one small word ; 
Ah me! I had forgot,— 
Save unto thee, O, Lord!— 
The dweller in the dull tomb answers not. 


Cloudland is overthrown! 
The land of dream is gone! 
The stream its lay 
Hath utterly forgot! 
No voice for ever may 
Bring to my heart the merrie pulse it brought. 


Ah, me! that time should fling 
Such shadow from his wing! 
Nor sun, nor moon, 
Nor stars with quiet joy, 
May bring again the boon 
Unto the man he stealcth from the boy. 


LETTERS ON 


Tue volumes which we purpose intro- 
ducing to our reader’s notice, in the 
present article, may be considered as 
affording the most interesting and 
faithful account of an highly important 
portion of the globe that has for some 
time been brought before the public. 
Without professing to give a regular 
book of travels, and, consequently, 
without entailing upon their readers 
the necessity of wading through a 
“made up” book, the authors have 
combined together excellencies which 
few modern novel-writers attain to; 
they have given us little else than the 
rough notes of their first impressions 
in travelling through the most interest- 
ing portion of the South American re- 
public, and consequently enable us to 
fee) all the interest created by the first 
impressions in visiting a new or little 
explored country. In wandering with 
them through their letters we feel as if 
travelling over the Pampas, or sailing 
on the sea-like rivers of the mighty 
southern continent, and though we 
find much that more care would have 
avoided or supplied, yet the very re- 
dundancies or omissions add to the 
confidence we feel in these travels 
as the faithful description of what 
the authors felt and saw. 

The Messrs. Robertson were in- 
duced to visit America in consequence 
of the glowing accounts conveyed to 
this country after the capture of 
Buenos Ayres by Marshal Beresford. 
Mr. J. P. Robertson having sailed 
from England in the year 1806, and 
Mr. W. P. Robertson in the year 
1813, induced by the representations 
of his brother also to push his fortunes 
in that distant clime, to the former 
we owe the letters contained in the 
first volume and part of the second, 
and the latter has given us only a few 
letters in the second volume. We 
shall, therefore, for the present confine 
our observations to the letters of Mr. 
J. P. Robertson, who, as we have 
already stated, left England in 1806, 
and arrived at Buenos Ayres in time 
to find that it had been recaptured by 


* Letters on Paraguay, comprising an 
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the Spanish forces, and that he must 
transfer -his expectations of successful 


mercantile establishment to Monte 
Video, which city was then in a state of 
siege by the troops commanded h 

General Auchmuty ; a few days after 
the arrival of bis ship at this roadstead 
the town was captured, and our author 
disembarked on the conquered shores 
of the La Plata, to commence the 
series of wanderings detailed in his 
letters. We should however state 
here, that our author was obliged again 
to return to England, in consequence 
of our giving up Monte Video after 
the failure of the unfortunate expedi- 
tion against Buenos Ayres, under 
General Whitelocke, the vacillation 
and ignorance of this worst of com- 
manders, compelling us to desert a 
country which had cost us so much of 
the blood of our bravest soldiers, 
Our author, however, took ship for 
Portuguese America, where the royal 
family of Portugal sailed for Rio de 
Janeiro in 1808, and arrived with the 
fleet which conveyed the House of 
Braganza to their foreign possessions 
in October of the same year. The 
description of the arrival of this fleet 
at this place, and the impressions pro- 
duced upon our author at the time, we 
shall here lay before our readers. 


“When we first got soundings, we 
knew from the chart that we must be at 
the mouth of the entrance to the har- 
bour, but we had not yet seen land. 
The ship lay for two days motionless 
upon a sea like glass, a dense fog was 
outspread upon the water, and shut up our 
view within a very narrow space. The 
air was so sultry as to be scarcely support- 
able, and the act of breathing was diffi- 
cult almost to suffocation. Every living 
thing on board panted, and sought in 
vain a breath of air to relieve it from the 
intolerable weight of the heated atmos- 
phere. Towards the afternoon a gentle 
breeze came rippling along the surface of 
the water. The air grew comparatively 
cool, and the vessel began to move; the 
mist, in some places, gently faded away ; 
in others, it rose ina dense mass up from 
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the bosom of the sea, our view began to 
expand, and we saw what looked like 
Jand within a short distance of us. The 
fog kept still clearing away and the 
breeze freshening, till at length the whole 
firmament of mist broke up into large 
clouds, and separated, as it were, not “ the 
waters from the waters, but mountains— 
headlands — islands, from each other, 
leaving them to stand out, in all their 
tropical richness, and in all their varied 
magnificence of altitude and shape. Wo 
were in the midst of islands. Forth 
from a lingering body of mist, in the 
distance sailed a majestic sloop of war, 
with the English ensign flying ; and ano- 
ther moment discovered to us a fort in 
the midst of the sea, with the Portuguese 
royal standard unfurled. Vessels which 
had been in the same predicament with 
our own started up around us; and 
whereas, we seemed at first to be the 
only ship bound for Rio de Janeiro, we 
were now sailing into that place with a 
little fleet. Any thing so like magic can 
scarcely be conceived. It seemed as if 
we had been conveyed in one instant, 
without either expectation or volition, 
from chaos into a world clothed in rich- 
ness and beauty, altogether marvellous, 
From being the solitary inmates of a 
confined ship, we felt as if transformed 
into colonists of a fairy land, already 
peopled and prepared for us. We became 
actors in the busy scene now before us. 
As we approached the bay, and had a mo- 
ment’s leisure to look back upon the 
splendid entrance through which we had 
sailed, we saw behind us a gorgeous suc- 
cession of richly-wooded mountain 
scenery, with one conspicuous cone tow- 
ering above its fellows, and called from 
the singular accuracy of its conic form 
“The Sugar Loaf.” Before us lay 
outspread the large city of Rio de Janei- 
ro, with its houses all white-washed, and 
conspicuously contrasting with the deep 
shades of tropical verdure all around. 
Then there was an innumerable fleet of 
ships at anchor in the bay, and this was 
large enough to contain, and sheltered 
enough to protect the navy of the whole 
world, Along the circular and sweeping 
beach we saw on every hand beautiful 
white-washed villages, isolated mansions, 
or small groups of cottages. They lay 
embosomed in a profusion of luxuriant 
vegetation ; the sea laved the white 
sandy beach with a succession of breaking 
waves; and the scene altogether was one 
of such grandeur, beauty, variety, and 
animation, as quite to forbid the hope 
of conveying a just idea of it by descrip- 
tion,” 
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Nothing can be more beautiful than 
the first view of Rio de Janeiro from 
its splendid bay: the fine sloping 
country rising from the water’s edge 
till the hills attain an elevation of 
5,000 or 6,000 feet—the richly culti- 
vated lands—the mighty forests, to 
which the number of flowering trees 
give a splendour of which the inhabi- 
tants of the temperate zones can form 
no conception—the numerous islands 
which adorn jts magnificent harbour— 
form a picture which it does not even 
require the previous miseries of a long 
voyage to enable us to appreciate. If 
we combine with this the picturesque 
beauty and vastness of some of the 
Brazilian forest trees, the cedar, wild 
cinnamon, and rose-wood, which reach 
the height of 100 feet, its lofty palms 
and cocoa nuts, and the richly-clothed 
myrtle, we can form a landscape which 
no tropical climates can surpass, and 
few can equal. But this is only when 
we view Rio de Janeiro from a dis- 
tance ; when we land upon its quays 
the beauty of the landscape fades 
away, or is unfelt from the disgust 
which is produced by entering the 
city. We cannot do better than give 
this in the words of our author. 


“ Of course our feelings on proceeding 
to land, after the distant contemplation of 
the beauties by which we were surround- 
ed, were brought up to a high pitch of 
interest, and we indulged in exaggerated 
anticipation of what we were to see on 
shore. We expected something of the 
fairy-like enchantment of feeling which 
had come over us as we sailed into the 
bay would be preserved. But who shall 
describe our disappointment? The first - 
scene that presented itself to our view 
was a row of filthy canoes, with nearly 
naked blacks in them waiting to paddle 
people off to the shipping. Then there 
were numbers of huge uncouth market 
boats, covered with thatch, so as to con- 
stitute sorts of floating-houses. These 
were filled with blacks and mulattoes, 
male and female, in the most scanty and 
filthy habiliments, The fruit, most of it 
was stale, and sending forth a very noxi- 
ous smell—the heat was altogether suffo- 
cating, for the sea-breeze had now died 
away. The beach was covered with the 
offal of a huge city, in which there is 
literally no police—and where every thing 
eatable turns to immediate putrilaction. 
This offal, with endless heaps of fruit and 
vegetables, which had become putrid 
before they could be sold in the market, 
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was alternately laved up upon the beach, 
and drawn back again to the sea by the 
receding surge. The whole of this part 
of the sea was made by filth, as the sea 
by Leviathan, “like a pot of ointment ;” 
one would have pronounced “the deep to 
be hoary.” Clumsy wooden piers, sup- 
ported by huge wooden piles, jutted a 
little way into the water, which, with all 
its scum, dashed in among them and 
literally seemed to boil. 

«¢ As we landed we were assailed by a 
smell of fried sardinhas (a sort of her- 
ring) and of pork, from innumerable 
little stalls, kept by men and women of 
every colour under the sun. We pro. 
ceeded into the town, and what objects 
presented themselves to us there! First, 
there was the custom-house, which sur- 
passed all the conceptions I had ever 
formed of Babel. Hundreds of people 
were crowding into it, and out of it, and 
every one of them obstructing the way 
of the other. There was your man of 
office, dressed formally in his suit of 
court black, and his dozen clerks in one 
corner. ‘They were beset by fifty appli- 
cants. bawling out in Dutch, German, 
English, and French, for their respective 
documents. There was a room in which 
innumerable packages of British manu- 
fuctures were opened, and where each 
piece of goods had affixed to it, by means 
of pending threads, a stamp upon molten 
lead. The operations of the glass house, 
during the heat of summer in England, 
are cool and refreshing, as compared 
with the glow of fire, and the process of 
fusing lead in this tropical pandemonium, 
From it we passed to the place where 
brawny negroes were landing goods from 
fifty misshapen barges. Each troop of 
blacks, as they were hoisting out the 
goods, were singing their own peculiar 
war-song ; while the perspiration poured 
from the grooves of their backs in tor- 
rents as they were thus engaged. 

« Passing at length from the piers to 
the yard where merchandise was finally 
taken away, there were pipes of wine 
slung by thick cords to a long pole, 
which was laid on the shoulders of six 
nearly naked negroes. These marched 
off with their swinging load, and sung, in 
a loud and marvellous dissonance, to the 
unequal but elastic motion of their bur- 
then, as they carried it over streets, in 
which every huge stone stood up and 
and left a yawning gulf between it and 
its next neighbour, These blacks were 
followed by a constant succession of la- 
borious groups, all carrying their respec- 
tive burthens in the same way. Now 
and then low-wheeled hurdles were in- 
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troduced, upon which they bore off the 
unwieldy bales, and discordant songs 
and yells accompanied each individual 
process. 


« The merchandise of Tyre could not 
have been more cumbrous and varied 
than that of Janeiro. The hubbub and 
fatigue of every thing connected with 
the custom-house made me hasten away 
from a place so unbearable, at once from 
its confusion, effluvia, heat, and deafening 
din. I wondered how any organization 
of human senses and _ susceptibilities 
could be found equal to the work going 
on within this monstrous Babel. 


“I now threaded my way through 
streets so narrow that it was with the 
greatest difficulty one carriage could pass 
another in them, The houses were from 
two to four stories high, not a pane of 
glass was to be seen in any of them, In- 
stead of this, the openings in the house for 
light and air were shrouded by ballus- 
trades of latticed wood-work, 


“From under these the inhabitants, 
chiefly females, raising the galousies or 
lowering them down at pleasure, peeped 
out upon passengers, without, in return, 
being seen by them. The whole town 
looked like a large darkened convent. 
The men you met were all of a swarthy 
and unhealthy complexion; women you 
saw none except mulattoes and negresses, 
Every here and there two athletic blacks 
were to be observed carrying a large pa- 
lanquin, the female inside of which was 
sacredly guarded from public gaze by the 
close and richly embroidered folds of a 
scarlet or blue cloth. From between 
the opening of these folds, as, from 
under the lattice window, the lady thus 
envied could also look out upon passen- 
gers without being perceived by them. 
The few carriages I saw were drawn by 
two mules. The postillions were ac- 
coutered in an awkwardly cut but full 
dress livery coat, the colour of which was 
generally sky-blue or tawny orange, with 
deep and gaudy facings. An opera cock- 
ed-hat, and boots that reached to the 
thighs completed the costume. The car- 
riages themselves looked exactly like 
those we still see in this country made of 
gilt gingerbread. 

« The number of persons I met in full 
dress—black coats, black satiu breeches, 
silk stockings, gold knee and shoe-buckles, 
opera hats, gold-headed canes, and pon- 
derous gold seals—led me to think there 
must be a great many dinner parties 
going forward. I was mistaken; for, as 
I went into a shop to buy a pair of gloves, 
the man-milliner who served me was 
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precisely 80 attired. A little farther on 
I saw a whole group of men, in similar 
costume, sitting ata shop door, smoking 
cigars and drinking lemonade. 

« This seemed odd: but what was my 
surprise, as I proceeded, to see two ne- 
groes meet each other, dressed in tatter- 
ed and ragged coats, waistcoats, knee- 
breeches, and opera hats, but without 
shoes or stockings! They stood bowing 
the one to the other, hat in hand, and in 
polite contention as to which should be 
covered first. They at length seemed 
to agree that they should return their 
hats to their heads simultaneously, so that 
one should not have precedence of the 
other. A snuff-box was then pulled out 
by each from his respective girdle; with 
half a dozen bows a pinch of snuff was 
exchanged, and very ceremonious inqui- 
ries were naturally made about their re- 
spective senhoras, or ladies. The hats 
were again taken off and bowed to the 
ground; and, after an amicable struggle 
as to which should take the wall, these 
curious specimens of Brazilian politeness 
and etiquette walked on their several 
ways. 

“I now passed down a street called 
‘Rua dos Plateiros,’ or silversmith’s 
street, where in little dark and miserable 
shops 1 saw trinkets of massive gold, 
pearls, and diamonds, and every kind of 
precious stones of the richest description. 
Gold buckles of every size and shape 
formed a conspicuous part of the rich 
display before me. 


“From this street I passed into the 
‘Rua dos Alfayetes, or tailor’s street, 
and to have judged by the rows of 
benches filled by men working on the 
pavement io front of every door, as well 
as by the number of blacks and mulattoes 
all busy at their needles, I might have 
supposed the whole population of the 
town to be occupied in this one trade. 
The ‘ Senhor Alfayete,’ or my lord tailor, 
as he is called, is a very important person 
among the Brazilians, for this people 
can form no conception of dignity unless 
it he dressed up in all the extravagance 
of old-fashioned finery.” 


We may add to this lively descrip- 
tion, that the population of Rio de 
Janeiro our author estimates at 200,000, 
but according to Mr. Henderson it 
amounts to only 150,000, of whom 
two-thirds are negroes and mulattoes ; 
the other part of the population con- 
sists almost entirely of descendants of 
the original European settlers ; nove 
of the aborigines remain in Bruzil, 
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with the exception, perhaps, of a few 
wandering tribes in the Pampas ; the 
cruelties of the early Portuguese con- 
uerors, drove to more distant regions 
those of the owners of the soil whom 
their swords, or. what were worse, 
their tortures spared, and hardly a 
vestage remains of the numerous 
aborigines of this immense district, 

In consequence of Rio Janeiro being 
the only harbour for many miles along 
the coust, it is gradually becoming one 
of the most important cities for trade 
along the east side of South America, 
and will certainly, under a better form 
of government, attain the highest de- 
gree of importance, as the emporium 
of Southern Europe. At present, 
however, in consequence of the long- 
continued misrule of the Portuguese 
government, and the selfish policy 
which it pursued towards its colesies, 
and the harsh restrictions placed 
upon its trade, by which the mother 
country falsely imagined her own 
supremacy would be better maintained, 
it has far from reached the degree of 
commercial importance its situation 
and other natural advantages entitle 
it. It seems probable, however, that 
the renunciation of the throne of 
Portugal by Don Joao, will obtain for 
this mighty continent a degree of inde- 
pendence and liberty which will bring, 
as their natural consequences, wealth 
and happiness. We have much more 
hopes from this circumstance than from 
any hasty revolution ; indeed the expe- 
rience of how little benefit the semi- 
barbarous inhabitants of Puraguay, 
Buenos Ayres, and Peru have derived 
from their hasty and ill-considered 
reforms in government, lead us to hope 
that Brazil having a government no 
longer dependent on a distant and 
feeble monarchy, and possessing at the 
same time the authority of antiquity 
and hereditary right, will, ere ‘tan, 
prove the truth of our anticipations, 
Of the present king (the ex-king of 
Portugal) we have the following 
amusing anecdote : 


“ A vessel having arrived in port, at a 
time of great anxiety as to the state of 
the campaign in Portugal, with recent 
news from that country; the king, 
anxious to have a vivd voce account of 
all the particulars, ordered the captain of 
the vessel, a rough, independent Joln- 
Bull sort of man, into his presence. As 
an act of condescension, the royal hand 
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was held out for the English tar to kiss; 
unaccustomed to the etiquette of a court, 
and little dreaming that any one human 
being could be expected to kiss the hand 
hand of another, the English captain 
took the action for one of simple kind- 
ness, indicative of his majesty’s desire to 
welcome him to Brazil, and make his 
better acquaintance—in the fulness of his 
heart the sailor grasped the royal hand as 
he would a marline-spike, and shaking it 
with seamen-like cordiality, he told king 
John not to be down-hearted, for that 
the English would certainly drive the 
French out of Portugal. The king 
wiped his tears, forced from him, partly 
by the tale he heard and partly by the 
squeeze he received ; the courtiers would 
have interposed, but the king, with his 
usual composure and paucity of words, 
said, ‘ deixa estar,’ ‘let him alone.’” 


Of the society in Rio Janeiro our 
author speaks with great disgust, 
indeed the state of almost oriental 
bondage in which women are kept in 
the Portuguese settlements must ren- 
der society most disagreeable, espe- 
cially to a foreigner, who is so depen- 
dent on female society for any thing 
like relaxation from the toils of busi- 
ness ; in Spanish America the case is 
quite different, there female society 
may be fully enjoyed, and the evening 
party, of which ladies form the orna- 
ments, may be enjoyed there as in 
England. 


From Rio de Janeiro our author 
proceeds to Buenos Ayres and there 
made arrangements for proceeding to 
Paraguay ; and as the voyage up the 
Plata was one of great tedium, owing 
to the power of the stream, he under- 
took to make it across the plains, 
something “a /a Head,” with this differ- 
ence, that he only gallopped at the 
rate of 15 or 16 miles per hour, or 
about 60 miles daily ; of this journey 
little is recorded of much interest, if 
we except a dinner given by a party of 
friars at Luxan, which was only re- 
markable for the appetites of the 
givers, and the raptures which one of 
the dishes caused our author. This 
exquisite dish consisted of “the ribs, 
cut hide and all from the side of a fat 
yearling ox, the piece weighing about 
20 pounds; this is roasted in the hide, 
by which means the juice of the meat 
is preserved; this roast is styled, 
‘carne, con cuero, and no Englishman 
can boast of his roast beef after tasting 
this delicacy.” So says our author, 


and so thought the friars, who ate 
about four times as much as he did, to 
prove the excellence of the treat, 
Hear this ye worshippers of Kitchener 
and Ude, and let us no longer be de. 
ceived by French jargon, but let “ vol g 
vants,” and “pates a la fore gras,” aud 
even the glories of “ Harvey’s genuine 
sauce for fish steaks,” &c. be eclipsed by 
the far greater splendour of a dish of 
fresh killed beef, dressed cum cortice, 
Who would desire a haunch of prime 
venison, or the calipast or calipu of an 
overweighted turtle, when he can on 
our high-ways and by-ways find a 
dish of which even a holy friar could 
take a quadruple allowance. Inde. 
pendentlys of this prime living, the 
road, travelling at a rate that a fast 
coach would hardly surpass, had all 
the charms of economy to recommend 
it; indeed, we strongly recommend 
those who travel merely for locomotion 
sake, to take to posting per Buenos 
Ayres to Sacha Fe, if they can digest 
*€ carne con cuero,” and are economists ; 
for instead of paying £2 2s. a stage, 
(of 15 miles,) which is about the rate 
of posting with us, the Pampas tra- 
veller may post in the best style the 
same distance, for an expense of three 
shillings and nine-pence. We regret 
that we cannot accompany our tra- 
veller stage by stage on his journey ; 
as his book is “touching Paraguay,” 
and we wish to have a palaver relative 
to that interesting country, we shall 
pass over Sante Fe and its bathing 
parties, Candioti, the Rothschild of the 
Province, Baxada and its ostrich bunts 
and partridge chases, &c. &c. and 
deposit our author comfortably in 
Assumption, the capital city of Para- 
guay. 

Having established our author at 
the capital city of the province we 
shall leave him there for some time, 
while we give our readers some infor- 
mation relative to this country, ren- 
dered so interesting by having been 
the scene of two most extraordinary 
forms of government, both obtained by 
usurpation, and both now overturned, 
leaving nothing behind but the traces 
of desolation caused by them; we 
mean the government of the Jesuits, 
and-that of the Dictator Francia, 
which has been terminated by his death 
since these volumes were written ; both 
begun by force, and carried on by 
fraud, and both sacrificing to indivi 
dual aggrandisement the happiness 
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and prosperity of thousands of their 
fellow-creatures. However, before pro- 
ceeding to this task we may give a 
short sketch of the geography and his- 
tory of this remarkable province. 

The district of Paraguay is com- 
prised between the 24 and 27 parallels 
of south latitude, and the 54 and 58 
degrees of west longtitude, containing 
a superficial area of 50,000 square 
miles, and a population of about 
100,000. It is almost completely con- 
tained within the rivers Paraguay and 
Parana; its soil is very fruitful, and 
the climate healthy, and there are no 
great mountain chains in the whole pro- 
vince. Previous to the South America 
revolution it was attached to the vice- 
royalty of Buenos Ayres, but became 
an independent state in 1826. Its 
capital, Assumption, was taken from 
the native inhabitants by the Spaniards, 
under Juan de Ayolas in 1547, and in 
1586 the first Jesuit Reduction was 
established in Guayra, from whence 
their settlements spread over the whole 
face of the country, which remained 
under their almost undisputed sway, 
until their expulsion in 1760. 

Of the civil government of the 
Jesuits it has been the custom to speak 
in terms of the highest commendation ; 
and if rendering men the ignorant and 
willing slaves of a dominant priesthood, 
and teaching them merely the duty of 
an absolutely passive obedience to the 
will of their masters, for whose aggran- 
disement they were compelled to toil, 
then indeed we can join in the com- 
mendations. But if ignorance of the 
lowest kind, obedience the most im- 
plicit to commands the most abhorrent 
to the first principles of right, belief 
in the most degrading superstitions, 
and an utter disregard for the real 
interests of their species, be unbe- 
coming the high destinies of man, and 
contrary to the laws that Providence 
has directed for his advancement, as 
well in temporal as in spiritual things, 
then indeed was the system of the 
Jesuits one to be repudiated by all 
well-minded philanthropists ; if this 
system was one calculated to be of 
essential benefit to these poor native 
Indians, its fruits would have been 
apparent in their increased civilization 
at the present day ; and some trace of 
the benefits conferred upon them would 
now remain, instead of which, not a 
vestige of education or civilization is 
to be found among a people, after a 
lapse of a few years, who were repre- 


sented as fitter inhabitants of a Utopia 
than of this nether world. 

Of the mode in which the Jesuits 
educated the people they had obtained 
the government of, it was comprised in 
one word, obedience—even in believing 
the most childish superstitions : by in- 
stilling into their minds this principle, 
and by keeping them in the most pro- 
found ignorance, they were enabled to 
hold their sway. The contrast their 
peaceful mode of government afforded 
to that of the original Spanish and 
Portuguese settlers, gave them also a 
great ascendancy over these poor, per- 
secuted people, and this was kept up 
by the means of the superior education 
of their pastors, their own ignorance, 
and the state of poverty and de- 
pendence which the policy of the 
Jesuits ever kept them in. Each 
Reduction was. governed by two priests 
with the most arbitrary sway: the 
people were allowed to acquire no 
property—their labour was entirely 
the property of the mission, and their 
ignorance prevented their ever seeking 
more than the supply of their daily 
wants. Each family had a portion of 
ground allotted to them, which they 
cultivated for their support ; but even 
this only belonged during the life of 
the head of it, and they were not 
allowed to have more than what was 
sufficient for their own support, all 
surplus produce being the property 
of the church or mission in which it 
was placed. The education, also, of 
the children consisted merely in in- 
stilling into their minds some of the 
fables of the breviary, but calculated 
to give them an idea of the immense 

ower of the Padre, and the duty of 
abouring for the benefit of their pas- 
tors. They were, in the words of 
Francia, “refined rogues ;” and their 
whole system one calculated to make 
man but the instrument of priestly 
tyranny. 

We shall give two extracts relative 
to these missions, written by a Spaniard, 
Don Gonzalo de Doblas, governor of 
the province of Conception, which will 
— set this matter in a clearer 
ight, and enable our readers to judge 
how far the Owenil system of the 
Jesuits was calculated to produce 
amelioration of the people under their 
care, and how perfect the system was 
for the perfecting their own ascen- 
dancy :— 


‘One of the greatest points with the 
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curates, perhaps the greatest, was to keep 
up a perfect equality among the Indians, 
as well in matters of dress as in a regular 
attendance at work ; that the lord mayor 
was required to be the first at the spot 
selected for the day’s work, and was then 
joiued by the other workmen—so it was 
with the aldermen and their wives, 
(These were officers to whom the Jesuits 
pretended to entrust the civil government 
of the settlement, though they were 
utterly powerless, being obliged to obtain 
the consent of the curate for every act.) 
Not one of them was allowed to wear 
shoes nor any distinctive badge of clothing 
—not even to vary the general mode of 
wearing what they had. All were put 
upon a footing of strict equality. The 
only distinction conceded to the lord 
mayor and aldermen was a permission, 
on days of public festivity, to carry their 
black wands, and to dress in suits kept by 
the padres under lock and key, expressly 
for such occasions, and for them only. 
The caciques were generally the most 
miserable of the whole community, and 
very rare it was to find any of them that 
could read. They never gave them any 
public office, or, if they did, it was on 
occasions few and far between. It-came 
to be known at the time of the expulsion 
of the Jesuits, that in thirty townships 
there were only found three cacique 
mayors. No doubt the fathers feared 
that if they added to the veneration 
entertained by the people for their ca- 
ciques, they might aspire to more 
authority than was at that time alto- 
gether convenient.” 


However excellent a regime this 
might be, if practised by a master 
towards his pupils, or bya fathertowards 
his children in their nonage, it could 
never train or form a people to any 
thing like knowledge or liberty. These 
consequences could be hidden neither 
from the curates nor their superiors ; 
but their private interests occupied 
the place of the first importance in all 
they ever did, and thus they adopted 
a method of their own, the grand object 
of which was to keep the Indians aloof 
from every thing that could tend to 
rescue them from ignorance and degra- 
dation. 


«“ When men acted upon this principle, 
it cannot be a matter of surprise that in 
the course of one hundred and fifty years, 
which it is since these establishments were 
formed, such immense wealth should have 
been found as well in the churches as 
in that fund called ‘ the fund of the com- 
munity.’ For my part, I am not as- 
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tonished at this, when I consider the vast 
fertility of this province; the complete 
subjugation of the Indians; that the 
were absolutely shut out from all inter. 
course with the Spaniards, and that, 
knowing no other authority than that 
of the Jesuits, they became mere tools 
in their hands.” 


Of the enormous wealth (which, as 
a source of power, the Jesuits are 
always active in amassing) collected 
by them in Paraguay, our author 
enables us to speak : by the free labour 
of the people they built their churches 
and colleges, which he estimates in the 
whole province as worth £600,000— 
the church ornaments and plate with 
which all Jesuit churches are so 
richly adorned, as worth £720,000— 
and their other property as worth 
£4,321,200. If this estimate be cor- 
rect, we see that poverty was not one 
of the Jesuit vows, nor can we doubt one 
of the sources of the enormous power 
this body obtained over Europe during 
the sway of that body which we have 
yet to see the downfall. We shall now, 
in a few words, explain the causes 
which led to the expulsion of these 
men from Paraguay—a circumstance 
which we might regret, did any fruit 
of their labours remain in this country, 
or if we could divest our minds of the 
impression that covetousness or love 
of power were not the predominating 
principles of all their conduct. 

All our readers are aware that from 
the first institution of the order of the 
Jesuits, this body has acted upon the 
principle of establishing an imperium in 
imperio in every country where their 
establishments have been allowed, para- 
mount to the established government 
of the country ; in fact, their great 
object has been to establish an hierarchy 
to which the legitimate government of 
the country should be completely sub- 
servient, To effect this one object, 
they have hesitated, by their own con- 
fessions, at no means, however vile— 
falsehood, perjury, murder, assassina- 
tion have been by them considered as 
virtues so far as they tended to pro- 
duce the great end of establishing the 
Jesuit supremacy ; in the words of the 
council of Spain’s report to Charles 
the Third, “they have altered the 
theological doctrines, doubted the au- 
thenticity of the sacred writings, reu- 
dered compatible the worship of God 
and Mammon, lent a deaf ear to ponti- 
fical decisions, and been in Europe the 
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focus and point Tappui of tumults, 
rebellions, and regicides”—in a word, 
taking as the guiding maxim of their 
policy, the end justifying the means 
employed to gain it, there has not been 
a crime abhorrent to the very first 
rinciples of natural or revealed re- 
igion that they have not outraged in 
their continued struggle for their own 
emacy. 
2 Peunee , under the guidance of 
this policy, they by degrees got the 
undivided allegiance of the people of 
the whole province, and were gradually 
obtaining a total independence of the 
Spanish monarchy. ‘The state of igno- 
rance in which the people were de- 
signedly kept, led them to look upon 
the Jesuits as their only true sove- 
reigns, asthey were de facto, being abso- 
lutely possessed of all the wealth and 
ower of the country. In this state 
of things, Charles the Third of Spain, 
plainly perceiving that if they were 
allowed to remain in Paraguay, he 
should not only lose all right over that 
country, but that the probability was 
that the holy fathers would extend 
their rule over the rest of his dominions, 
wrote a letterto Pope Clement XIII, 
requesting the sanction of that pontiff 
to the measures he was taking for their 
expulsion, but at the same time an- 
nouncing his positive determination to 
effect it, and also to provide a sufficient 
sum for the support of each member of 
the body out of the royal treasury. 
To this letter he received a reply from 
the pope, remonstrating with him upon 
his conduct, which, being submitted to 
his privy council, called forth the 
reproof from which we have already 
quoted, and concluded by recom- 
mending his majesty to persevere in 
his intention in despite of his holiness, 
“it being proved against them, that in 
Paraguay they took the field with 
organised armies, to oppose themselves 
to the crown; and now at this very 
time have they not been, in Spain, 
endeavouring to change the whole 
government, to modify it according to 
their own pleasure, and to promulgate 
and put in practice doctrines the most 
horrible ?” 

In pursuance of the advice con- 
tained in this report, the minister of 
state dispatched a ship of war to the 
Rio “de {a Plata, with orders to the 
viceroy to seize on all the Jesuits, and 
ship them off for Europe. This order 
was received by the viceroy, Bucarelli, 
on the 7th of June, and on the 22nd of 
July following, all the Jesuits, to the 
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number of 500, were simultancously 
seized and sent to Buenos Ayres, and 
from thence shipped off to Italy ; and 
this act of necessity terminated for 
ever the rule of the Jesuits in Paraguay 
—would that we could add their power 
elsewhere, which has continued and 
will continue over Europe as long as 
governments are too weak or too short- 
sighted to exercise the same rigour 
against a power, which must be ulti- 
mately subversive of all civil polity 
wherever it is permitted. 

We have now to speak of the 
subsequent government of Paraguay, 
and introduce to our reader’s notice 
the Napoleon of South America, Don 
Francia. Up to the period of the 
expulsion of the Jesuits, the govern- 
ment of Paraguay may be said to have 
been vested entirely in the hands of 
these crafty politicians. Subsequent 
to that event the Paraguayans remained 
attached to the Spanish government, 
until the year 1810, when, after de- 
feating the revolutionary general sent 
against the Spanish governor of their 
province, they themselves effected the 
revolution which it had been attempted 
to force on them, and substituted for 
the viceregal government that of a 
junta, composed of a president, two 
assessors, and a secretary. This 
change was effected with nearly the 
same commotion as attends an election 
of a lord mayor or a member of par- 
liament. Indeed, the violence atten- 
dant upon a South American revolution 
is seldom equal to that which results 
from a Tipperary or Galway election. 
The generals, or presidents, and their 
juntas, were replaced by the new revo- 
lutionary powers with but little distur- 
bance, and very rarely with bloodshed. 
Of this first junta Dr. Francia was 
secretary, and in 1814, a new revolution 
having replaced the junta by a consular 
government, he was made one of the 
consuls, and shortly after, in imitation 
of his European prototype, he soon 
contrived to displace his fellow-king, 
and seize on the government for him- 
self. To give our readers some idea 
of this extraordinary personage, we 
cannot do better than transcribe the 
first meeting which took place between 
him and our author :— 


« On one of those lovely evenings in 
Paraguay, after the south-west wind had 
both cleared and cooled the air, I was 
drawn, in my pursuit of game, into a 
peaceful valley, not far from Donna 
Juana’s, and remarkable for its combina- 
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tion of all the striking features of the 
scenery of the country. Suddenly I came 
upon a neat and unpretending cottage. 
Up rosea partridge; I fired, and the bird 
came to the ground. A voice from 
behind called out ‘ Buen tiro,’ a good 
shot. I turned round and beheld a gen- 
tleman of about fifty years of age, dressed 
in a suit of black, with a large scarlet 
capose or cloak thrown over his shoulders, 
He had a mité cup in one hand anda 
cigar in the other; and a little urchin of 
a negro, with his arms crossed, was in 
attendance by the gentleman’s side. The 
stranger’s countenance was dark, and his 
black eyes were very penetrating, while 
his jet hair, combed back from a bold 
forehead, and hanging in natural ringlets 
over his shoulders, gave him a dignified 
and striking air. He wore on his shoes 
large golden buckles, and at the knees of 
his breeches were the same. 

“1 apologised for having fired so close 
to his house; but with great kindness 
and urbanity, the owner of it assured 
me there was no occasion for my offering 
the least excuse ; and that his house and 
grounds were at my service whenever I 
chose to use my gun in that direction. 
In exercise of the primitive and simple 
hospitality common in the country, I was 
invited to sit down under the corridor 
and take acigar and a maté. A celestial 
globe, a large telescope, and a theodolite 
were under the little portico; and I 
immediately inferred that the personage 
before me was no other than Dr, Francia. 

«« He then introduced me to his library, 
in a confined room, with a very small 
window, and that so shaded by the roof 
of the corridor, as to admit the least 
portion of light necessary for study. The 
library was arranged on three rows of 
shelves extending across the room, and 
might have consisted of three hundred 
volumes. There were many ponderous 
books of law; a few on the inductive 
sciences; some in French.and some in 
Latin, upon subjects of general literature, 
with Euclid’s Elements, and some school- 
boy treatises on algebra. On a large 
table were heaps of law papers and pro- 
cesses. Several folios, bound in vellum, 
were outspread upon it ; a lighted candle 
(though placed there solely with a view 
to light cigars) lent its feeble aid to 
illumine the room ; while a mité cup and 
inkstand, both of silver, graced another 
part of the table. There was neither 
carpet nor mat on the floor; and the 
chairs were of such ancient fashion, size, 
and weight, that it required a considerable 
effort to move them from one spot to 
another. They were covered with old 
tanned ox leather, indented with curious 
hieroglyphics, and from long use very 
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brown and glossy. An earthen jar, for 
water, stood in one corner, and the 
doctor’s house-furniture in another 
slippers, boots and shoes lay scattered 
about, and the room had an air of con. 
fusion, darkness, and absence of comfort, 
the more ne that the outside of the 
cottage, though lowly, was perfectly neat, 
and so romantically placed, as to have al] 
the air of an abode at once of beauty and 
of peace. 


“ Not a trace of the sanguinary pro. 
pensities, or of the ungovernable caprice 
by the exercise of which he afterwards 
attained so bad a celebrity, was observable 
in the manner nor deducible from the 
conversation of Francia at the time of 
which I am now speaking. Quite the 
reverse. His demeanour was subdued 
and unostentatious ; his principles, so far 
as they could be ascertained from his 
own declarations, just, though not very 
exalted; and his legal integrity, as an 
advocate, has never been disputed — 
Vanity seemed to me to be the leadin 
feature of his character; and although 
there was a latent sternness and almost 
continual severity in his countenance, 
yet, when it relaxed into a smile, they 
only made, by contrast, an impression the 
more winning upon those with whom he 
conversed. 


«« He was pleased it should be known 
that he understood French—a_ very 
uncommon branch of knowledge in Para- 
guay. He made some display of his 
acquaintance with Voltaire, Rousseau, 
and Volney, and he concurred entirely 
in the theory of the latter. But he was 
most of all proud to be known as an 
algebraist and astronomer. He was, it 
is true, but a very short way inducted 
into these sciences. It was sufficient, 
however, in Paraguay, to justify the 
Spanish proverb, that ‘ Eu tierra de los 
ciegos el tuerto es sey,’ In the land of 
the blind, the one-eyed man is king. In 
Paraguay, an acquaintance with French, 
Euclid’s Elements, equations, and the 
mode of handling a theodolite, or with 
books prohibited by the Vatican, was, in 
point of knowledge, quite the exception 
to the general rule.” 


At this period Francia was pre- 
paring, by intrigues of the most crafty 
kind, for stepping into the supreme 
power; by flattering the passions or 
pveree of the lower ranks, and 
seeping aloof from the higher, he 
lulled all suspicion among the latter, 
and gained the good-will and admira- 
tion of the former, and, like all other 
usurpers, was, by seeming to be above 
the desire of personal aggrandizement, 
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laying the surest foundation for ob- 
taining it. onennai 

Francia was in 1814 appointed joint 
consul with Don Fulgentie Yegros, 
and though this was equivalent to giv- 
ing him supreme power, yet his ambi- 
tion could not allow of even a nominal 
division of the supreme power. To 
obtain a more unlimited or called 
together a congress at the expiration of 
a year. This body was to consist of a 
thousand members named by the go- 
yernment ; “as might have been ex- 
pected, more than half of the knights 
of the shire could neither read nor 
write ;” and few of them even possessed 
the luxuries of shoes and stockings. 
To this assembly was submitted the 
proposition for appointing Francia 
dictator for three years. ‘The debate 
was both literally and metaphorically 
awarm one. Our author went to the 
church about twelve o’clock, and meet- 
ing one of the members dressed in a 
white dimity jacket, and wiping the 
perspiration from his forehead, asked 
“ how matters were going on?” 

“ Why,” replied the honest member, 
“to tell you the truth, these are mat- 
ters I do not at all pretend to under- 
stand; but if I may judge from the 
noise—todo va bien—all goes well.” 

Even with such members of congress, 
the question was not carried without 
violence. For Francia was obliged to 
send a body of troops to surround the 
church to prove to the members the 
necessity of rapidly arriving at a ter- 
mination of their debate, and deciding 
in favour of his election. The ques- 
tion was then decided by one of Fran- 
cia’s friends getting up and saying, 
“Gentlemen, why should we waste our 
time here? The Carai (Lord) Francia 
wishes to be absolute. He ought to 
be absolute, and I say (here he struck 
the table at which he stood with his 
whole force) he suaut be absolute !” 

Immediately the debate terminated 
by the congress electing Francia dic- 
tator for three years, and at the end 
of this period he was elected dictator 
for life. Of his government since that 
period we can only say, that it far ex- 
ceeded for tyranny and oppression any 
despotism that the world has ever 
witnessed. 

As our authors have at this juncture 
terminated their labours for the pre- 
sent, reserving for a future occasion 
the details of his government after his 
appointment as dictator, we shall post- 
pone any further remarks upon this ex- 
traordinary man, until the appearance 
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of their printed volumes, at present 
merely mentioning a few anecdotes ‘of 
his early life, given by our authors. 
Of his tyrannical disposition, previous 
to his appointment as dictator, we have 
the following specimen : 


« A circumstance occurred during our 
interview, curiously illustrative of the 
growing despotism, the abrupt manner, 
and rude disregard of propriety which 
Francia was taking daily less pains to 
conceal. The sentry announced as being 
in the lobby, the minister of finance ; 
‘El senor Tesorero aguarda, (Mr. 
Treasurer waits) said the sentinel. « Que 
aguarde,’ (/et him wait) replied the con- 
sul. Two hours did the consul’s harangue 
to me and subsequent explanations occupy, 
and when at the close of it he saw me 
off, the treasurer was still pacing up and 
down the corridor of the palace, and wait- 
ing as he had been ordered, to do his 
master’s further commands. Upon seeing 
Francia come out, the minister of finance 
went up to him, and most respectfully 
taking off his hat, asked him if he were 
that night to give in hisaccounts? ‘Take 
him to the guard-house,’ said the super- 
cilious despot. ‘Did I not tell the fellow 
to wait? and now he must needs ask 
questions.’ 

‘* Off was the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer marched to the guard-house, and 
there, on a bullock’s raw hide, in company 
with the soldiers, was he constrained to 
ruminate all night upon the danger of 
breaking in upon the consul’s associations, 
even for the purpose of rendering an ac- 
count of his stewardship,” 


Many years before Francia became 
a public character, he quarrelled with 
his father, though I believe the latter 
was in the wrong; they spoke not, 
met not, for years ; at length the father 
was laid on his death-bed, and before 
rendering up his great and final ac- 
count, he earnestly desired to be at 
peace with his son José Gaspar. This 
was intimated to the latter, but he re- 
fused the proffered reconciliation. The 
old man’s illness was increased by the 
obduracy of his son; and indeed he 
showed a horror of quitting the world 
without a reconciliation taking place. 
He conceived his soul to be endan- 
gered by remaining at enmity with his 
first-born. Again, a few hours before 
he breathed his last, he got some of 
Francia’s relatives to go to him and 
implore him to receive the dying bene- 
diction of his father. He refused : 
they told him his father believed his 
soul could not reach heaven unless it 
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departed in peace with his son. Hu- 
man nature shudders at the final answer 
which that son returned—* Then tell 
my father that I-care not if his soul 
descend to hell.” The old man died 
almost raving, and calling for his son 
José Gaspar. After this horrible anec- 
dote, we may well expect that .no 
tenderness of feeling could touch the 
breast of such a monster, and are pre- 
pared to find him, who disregarded the 
prayer of a dying father, scoffing at the 
supplications of the wife for the hus- 
band, or the father for his child, and 
gradually becoming the gloomy, blood- 
thirsty tyrant. We cannot now, how- 
ever, trace out his career; we have 
shown sufficient to convince our readers 
of the wretchedness of the country 
which could endure such ‘a governor 
for four and twenty years. But we 
may hope that now that death has 
freed this lovely country of its ruth- 
less master, the people will be wise 
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enough to adopt some form of govern. 
ment, not likely to cause them similar 
sufferings. 

We must now close our review of 
these interesting volumes. Our ex. 
amination of the different governments 
which has prevailed in Paraguay 
have precluded our saying much rela. 
tive to the natural products of the 
country ; and we must refer our readers 
to the volumes themselves for some 
most interesting details relative to the 
preparation of the Yerba or Paragua 
tea, the staple manufacture of the 
country. eretofore Paraguay has 
been as completely closed against 
foreign travellers, as China or Japan ; 
such was the policy of Francia, and 
years must elapse ere travellers can 
enjoy the same opportunities as our 
authors have. _ We therefore feél most 
happy in obtaining this accession to 
our stock of valuable histories of distant 
climes. 





